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construed as a threat. to Germany, ace 
cording to views expressed in Gapmnan | 
official circles. . 

‘Professing to have no intention of 


. 4.-attacking France and disclaiming the 


se _(Thureday)-—feat 
ed today’s meeti 


rber r of Deputies where 
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$ read the’ ministerial 
finally revised in: the 

under the: presidency 
dt does Bot. 
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s of internal policy as°} 


, » but it does ‘call’ for a: 


oups for 


Its presentation of | 


of laws 


ey cy- conforms to the “outline 
creates of The 


year’ s 


|resented: ‘at .G 
uffi- chief hopes oft 
4 “embracing, character, of. the, confer- 


.| capacity to do so, moreover, Germans 
, claim that the. Anglo-French pact 


would be of advantage to them, if it 
were couched in the terms,arrived ‘at 
before the fall of Aristide Briand, in 
that it would lead to a modification of 
French attitude-on: other questions. 


view of the approaching conferetice at 


hold the key. 

-Germans fear that, as a result of the 
thousands of delegates being present 
at this epoch-making gathering, the 
conference will become’ unwieldly and 
| much of the real business will “be: done 
off the stage in sideshows, where the 
big men of the conference will meet 
and arrange matters. This misgiving 
is the result of much experience of in- 
ternational conferences, and is said 
with no intention of belittling the con- 
| ference in adyance. ‘ : 


Logic- of Economic Pradiencies. 

The meeting indeed. is welcomed as 
a sign that the, international outlook 
on urgent problems js being widened, 


consulted and to raise her: ‘voice as 

an equal in the ne ae of the na- 

tions. ° . : : 
Moreover, ‘SdoiNidedeanont 1s, fpurid 


Germany /in “regard: to. reparation, 


‘| which was decided on at Cannes, is to 


be ‘allowed to stand, ‘and that the atti- 
tilde. of Raymond.  Poisicars, since he 


"| tdok the place of Mr. ‘Briand, has-been 
~| reassuring. 


‘That the. Veihes States ‘will be tep-- 
a forms one of the 
rmany, and: the; all 


ence is. indeed what, they. rely: pon 
chie -to  offsét any’ tendency of 
France to resist. the logic vf-economic 
tendencies. 
pointed. out, there are many -regions 
Where: there is an.’ ample field for 


Rid American capital, and: until capital is 
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ts | Ccondmic. necessities\of-the world will 
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-Eyénts.. are. ‘proving; “according to: 
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fand, although «she. has a 


antee the..eastern. frontier ‘of .France. 
}without receiving 2 ‘reciprocal’ “puar- 
antee, from France in respect , ‘to- ‘the 
western” -trontier. of Germany. : 

when the ‘idea As* extended 80 as, “tad 
visualize a great: ‘conéqurse. of Buro- 
pean’ states, all: pledged. to’ refrain: 


"| trém ugeressive action, it is urged that’ 


many’ ‘ot the present," Européan bom- 


‘daries ‘have beer pe eee uy. by 
the Versailles ‘Treat “that they,.have 
been imposed by by -force on Germany, 
e 
rsafiles decisions as facts, she ‘be- 
y, devi solu~ 
aldoe. the 
rill not stand ‘the 


Ve 
lieves thatgsuch 
tions as the Dan: 
Silesian partition” 
test of time, | 

Therefore while. Germany generally, 
accepts the decisions of the Allies em-- 
bodied in the 'Vérsailles Treaty, she 
would find djMiculty in going further 
than that and voluntarily entering into 
an understanding to maintain the posi- 
tion set up by strefty. 

Apart from these difficulties, there 
is a conviction ‘in. German circles that | 
by far the most powerful Griving force 
in Europe today is economic, and once 
the economic currents of “the ‘world 
have been set going again ‘in their | 
normal channels: the’ desire fot. peace 
will ren er alliances unnecessary to 
the extent that is proposed. 

. This argument, it may bé pointed 
out, was a famjliar theme of ‘econo- 
mists and students of international 
politics. befare 1914. The War was 
hailed as proof by disbelievers that it 
was a fallacy to suppose that eco- 
nomic bonds -were effective in prevent- 
ing war on a large scale; but it. is: not 
denied that at any rate war does dam- 
age those economic interests to an ex- 
tent that up to now has, been beyond 
the puset of. statesmen ‘and business’ 
eae repair. nh 

vlesent attempt yet made will 
be Teidartoues at Genoa, and it is un- 
derstood that there will be exchanges 
of views in to the agenda, as 
there were before the Washington Con- 
ference; It is yet early ta of the 
agenda, but "eltcles Re arts 
inability to see h w pol 
can nearer | from m Durely co- 

omic subjects. | eee 
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Such a modification. is hoped: for, in|. 


| Genoa, to which France is supposed | to | 


and that Germany: is at. last to be. 
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CONDITIONS MUCH 
‘IMPROVED IN EGYPT 


Ever Since Pind of > We 
lul Pasha Disturbances Have 
‘Decreased and Britain Con- 
aides Lifting Martial | Law 


7 


y 


} 


MonhitoF from its-European News Office. 

LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
News.,is momentarily expected in 
British official circles to’ the effect 
that Sarwat Pasha has accepted the 
Sultan’s invitation to form an Egyp- 
tian Cabinet. Ever since the deporta- 
tion of Saad Zaghlul Pasha to Cey- 
lon; there has been a noticeable de- 
crease in. disturbances, which in the 
past have not. infrequently ‘ended in 
rioting with .fatalities' on both sides. 
Sarwat Pasha ‘is known to hold very 
similar views to those ofthe former 


°, Premier; Sir Adly. Pasha, in regard 
| to the future of Egypt. 


With the removal: of Zaghiul ‘Pasha 
it is anticipated that, moderate .opin- 
ion will not. be influenced to the extent 
it has in the past in respect to. ac- 
cepting the British offer. -It is stated 
by ‘British authorities that the only 
object jn deporting Zaghlul Pasha was 
to, prevent the community ~ being 


proaiene section of the populace. 

Both Bir Adly and Sarwat Pasha 
know. very well that the question of 
the .independence .of Egypt is so 
pound. up with imperial interests 
that the-expressed wishes -of the 
dominion premiers cannot be disre- 


br evareion language. 
rotection of Suez*Canal . 
; “Australia, New Zealand and India 


ests -the Suez Canal must be safe- 
guarded at all costs. They consider 
it forms: a vital link in the chain of 
empire, and, that.in granting inde- 
pendénce to Egypt. this consideration 
must be fully: weighed. The British 
Government. cannot disregard these 


‘the Premiership, Sarwat Pasha will 


{be well advised to give full considera- 


tion, to thé offer which Sir Adly re- 
fused... 

Of. course the. ‘eriet stumbling block 
to arriving: at an agreement’ is the 
Rritish claim tp retaéin garrisons.-in 
cértain, towns in’ Egypt, a condition 
ibe he former Premier, in face of 

 distu ces, felt. con- 
strained Septvep re Egyptian 
ep ten force wacsanary. te as- 


the Briel Gl 
oie Ba of’ 
it on ebeather I id Claim that the. 
retention ; of Britis garrisons would 
wholly, yent the country acquirin 
that meestire of independgnce desired. 

- British: authorities assert that. since 
the: departure of Zaghiul. Pasha, the 
country has steadily settled down, a 
itis now considered assible that 

tial law, which, has® been in, .effect a 
some years past, may at.any moment: 
be found no longer necessary. i 
"The . High Commissioner in Egypt 
| was convinced by Zaghlul Pasha’s re-' 
cent efforts that the greater portion of 
Ais following would quickty drop thefr, 
agitationg once he was. removed. The- 
‘aavanethiess of that cohclusfon; it .ts 
asserted, has been fully justified hy 
the manner in which even extreme Na- 
tionalists’ chaye settled down to their 
‘ordinary avocations. ° ao 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations x 


. Certain~ members Of the British 
‘Parliament, 
‘Barnes, J. ‘R. Clynes, Commander:Ken- 
worthy and others, have been bringing 
influence to bear-on the Government, 
‘urging in their words: “the adoption 
of a policy better calculated‘than the 
present to secure good\relations in” the 
future between Britain and Egypt.” 
“They claim -that it is impossible that 
either country 
lutely all it seeks, and, therefore there 
should, be a certain amount of give 

d take on both siaie. ‘These mem- 

rs, some of whom recently visited 
Egypt,..claim Zaghlul Pasha as, the 
true representative of the peaple of 
Egypt and that the present policy of 
‘the British Government iis increasing 
the danger of serious rebellion in that 
country. They say it is a policy“which. 
has now képt Egypt under martial 
law- fof.over seyen years, and which 
has always failed and has had to'\make 
way for more liberal councils.” Brit- 
fish authorities, on -the other hand,: 
Claim that Egypt has not been in such 
2 settled state for years prior to the 

deportati on of Zaghlul Pasha, in*proof’} 
of which they point to the considera- 
tion now\ being given to the bee ie 
of martial law. ~ 


. FEDERAL: CONTROL REJECTED- 

PANAMA, ‘Panama—Control of the 

munictpal revenues of this city by the 
National Government of Panama, as 
outlined in a recent presidential de- 
cree, has been unanimously rejected | 
by the municipal council. .The council 
held the decree. was unconstitutional, 
matters | asserting that the Constitution guar- 
anteed autonomy to the . wey Sh of | 
Panama. 


\ waeas TO BE SEIZED » 
MEXICO’ CITY, ._Mexico—All bake! . 
shops Mexico City: will be . “prog § 
over forcibly by the Bakers Syndica 
which caused 
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Special cable to The Christian science | 


dothinated by’ threats from the more, 


garded in reaching a decision. These! 
wishes. have been set forth “in” un- | 


’ ‘| Wednesday it was announced that lt 


have-clearly stated that in their inter-- 


vigorous claiins, thereforein accepting j, 


| 


including Major Harry | 


'| differeritpostage stamps. 


should obtain abso-} 


| By the end.of the week all auxiliaries 


! Mr. Duggan and Mr. O’Higgins of the 


GENERAL ELECTION 
IN BRITAIN POSTPONED 


-Specia)] cable to The Christian - Science 
Monijor from its, European News. Office 


GLASGOW, Scotland (Thursday)— 
The first official intimation that there 
will be no general election until after 


into an act by the Parliament at West- 
minster was given by Austen Cham- 


berlain today | -when 
luncheon in connection with the con-. 
ference of the Scottish Unionist -Asso- 
ciation here. 

The leader of the House of Commons 
stated that it was the unanimous de- 
cision of the Prime Minister and. his 
colleagues, whom he had consulted, 
that until the new Irish Government 
was @stablished’ there would be no dis- 
solution. . 

Earlier in the day. the conference 
by ‘an overwhelming majority passed 
a resolution approving the Irish 
Treaty. 


IRISH MINISTRY - 
NOW IN THE SARDLE 


Provisional Government Has Or- 
ganized Its’ Administration 
and Assumed_ Responsibility 
for All the Activities 6f State 


i 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
The Irish Provisional Government: has 
organized its . administration. On 


sponsibility for the mainténance of all 
departments of state activity had beén 
assumed by ministers of the govern- 
‘ment; including ‘these departments: 
which are to be closed down. ‘In many 
cases ministers take aver the duties- 
to which they were elected in the Dail. 
The Ministry is as follows: 

. Minister: of Finance, Michael Col- 
lins. p 
Minister 
J. Duggan.” 

Minister of Transport and Board. of 
Trade, Kevin C. O'Higgins. 

Minister of Labor, Joseph MeGrath. 

Minister of Agriculture, Patrick J, 
Hogan. 

Minister of. - Kaucaiion, Finien Lynch: 

Minister of Local Government,: Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrove. ' 

Minister Without Portfolio, 
Jotfa McNeill. ! 

ms B clerks to the Dail and secretary to 


for Home Affairs, Edmund 


Prof. 


ety we willbe. responsible for; the 
*Commission and. 
‘Statiauags bing ‘while J. J Waist. 
a prominent member of the Dail, is to 
look after the interests of the Post 
Office... 

The smooth working of the adminis- 
tration during what. may be called the | 
transition period.is thus assured, and 
in order: to carry on until more per- 
.|manent arrangements have been made 
for finance the Bank of. Ireland has 
been appreached with a Yr. to an ad- 
vance of £1; 000,000. 

Finance may be one of ey difficult 
problems to be tackled by the pro- 
visional government, but the difficulty 
is expected to vary inversely with the 
success obtained in preserving law and 
order in the country, 

Republican supporters of Eamon de 
Valera ‘are curiously silent these days, 
but it is known they are preparing for 
a great struggle for possession of the 
funds of Sinn Fein when the Ard Pheis 
or national assembly of the Sinn Fein 
organizations meets on February 7. 
At present the provisional govern- 


essentials, but. later it is expected to 
‘tackle the less vital questions’ which 
‘are no less dear to Irish sentiment, 
because they are not urgent. Such are 
the questions of separate currency and 


Sentiment favors the establishment 
of an- Irish mint and separate coinage, 
-but‘ business men point out disadvan- 
tages accruing to trade through set-: 
ting up another medium of exchange | 
in the British Isles. To.the ajready 
chaotie state.of international exchange | 
would be added another complexity 
that might ja the end. come back like | 
a. boomerang on the Irish. state itself. 

‘There are already examples of local 
currency in Scotland, the Isle of Man 
and in the Channel Islands where 
‘notes issued. by local banks are al- 
ways discounted in England at a lower 
rate than their face value, and, this 
awkward feature would-be extended to 
the-whole of Irish currency if a sep- 
‘arate coinage were adopted. 

British troops in. Ireland ~.are on 
the move, and the evacuation has be-- 
gun so far as equipment is concerned. 


areexpected to be. out of Ireland, and 
| by that time some units of the mili- 
tary will also have left. 


Irish” Provisional -Government con- 
i again today with the British 
rnment. committee appointed to 
deal with the transfer of powers. to 
the Irish Government, and at the’clase 
of the proceedings it was stated that 
substantial progress had been made. - 


Conference Over Ulster 

al cable to The Christian Scjence 
onitor from its European News Office 
“LONDON; England (Thursday)—A 
ig} meauting? has been arranged between 
Sir James Craig; the Ulster. Premier, 
and Winston Churchil] regarding -6u 
standing. “matters Nevreigy il with 
Ulster and the Irish. Sir James. 
reaches London. ,.and mieet- 


the Anglo-Irish Treaty is translated 


speaking’ ota bi 


‘| with this matter... 


visional government, Diarmuid | 


‘| debt .in. 


}nounced. 


ment is faced with stern realities and | 


ment to Chile, 


t-| Wedn 


ings will begin Priday evening or 
Saturday. - 


REPUBLICANS WILL 


PUSH FUNDING BILL: 


Administration Senators Vote. to 
Report Measure Dealing With 


“Allied Debts, at Once— 
Disagreement Over Bonus 


Special to The Christian Science Monjtor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON; District of Columbia 


—Administration plans for immedi- 


ate ation on the allied debt refunding !- 


bill. were put under way last night 
when the Republican senators in con- 
ference voted unanimously to report 
the measure to the Senate. It will 
be taken up for passage in its amended 
form, probably. on Monday, it was 


‘stated after the conference. 


The conference was unable to reach 
any ‘agreement on the question of 


finai..cing the proposed soldiers’ bonus. 


measure, with a result that a further 
conference of Republicans will deal 
Republican leaders 
are endeavoring to force the party to 
take a definite stand on the problems 
involved in tk: various financial 
schemes’, under consideration at the 
next | meeting, .probably tomorrow 
morning. ¢ 


Interest Clause Omitted 


In approving the final draft of the 
allied debt bill, the Senate Republicans 
left out the provision for semi-annual 
payments of interest due the United 
States: on its $11,000,000,000 loans to 
the Allies. By so doing, the opposition 
of a strong faction in both houses will 
be aroused. The conference deter- 
mined to stand by Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has ad« 
vised repeatedly. against pressing the 
debtor nations to pay interest on their 
obligations until conditions in Europe 
returp to something like normal. 

As the bill goes to the Senate the 
rate of interest to be charged will he 
the same as in the existing law, rang- 
ing from 3 to 5 per cent, in conform- 
ity With the provisions of the various 
Liberty bonds acts in’ the respective 
dates: of the certificates of. indebted- 
ness. This provision was inserted ‘in 
the bill by a vote of 22 to 8. on a mo- 
tion of Samuel M. Shortridge, Senator 
from California, after Reed ‘Smoot, 
Senator from Utah had* attempted to 
fix a flat rate of 5. per cent. Mr. Smoot’s 
motion was defeated, 24,to 14. Many 
Senators felt that.a fixed 5 per cent 
rate would: be. manifestly unfair, par- 
ticularly. to the smaller nations. . 

@ provision limiting the terms of 


the: onde: to b&< accepted from’ .the}- 


foreign’ governments to 25 years, or 
until 1947, will’ remain in the bill as 
originally agreed upon by the finance 
committee. An\ effort was made’ by 
Lawrence, C. Phipps, Senator from 
Colorado, to strike that provision out, 
but ony four other senators supported’ 
his motion. _ 

Joseph I. ‘France, Senator from 
Maryland, again sought to put through 
his amendment to eliminate the‘com- 
mission and place the funding -of the 

e hands of the ‘President 

t was rejected in confer- 
¥en of 31 to 7, it was an- 

‘ 

By rejecting Mr. France’s sidposal 
to eliminate the commission, the con- 
ference avoided a serious clash with 
the House: When that body prévi- 
‘ously approved .commissién plan of 
administering the: debt, few’ senators 
went on record as opposed to it. There 
is, however, strong opposition in hoth 
houses with respect to ‘the _ broad 
powers which the Senate bill bestows 
upon Mr.:-Melion. 

At an earlier Républican cenference, 
an amendment by John W. Harreld, 
Senator from Oklahoma, which would 
have provided that the payment of in- 
terest by the debtor nations be de- 
ferred for a period not exceeding three 
years was rejected by a vote of.40 to 
2. Arthur Capper, Senator from Kan- 
sas, besides Mr. Harreld was the only 
one who supported it: The chief ar- 
gument against the amendment, it was 
said, was that all of the nations would 
want to defer interest payment for the 
full three year period. 

_ Exasperated overt the delay in bring- 

ing up the bonus bill and other legis- 
lation affecting disabled veterans, the 
group of former service men serving 
in the House of Representatives or- 
ganized yesterday and called a caucus 
for January at which will be presented 
a resolution directing the Ways and 
Means Committee to report a bonus 
bill to the House without waiting for 
Senate action. . 

The Senate is more widely split on 
details of. bonis legislation than on 
the foreign debt bill, and the proposed 
conference of the Republicans on Sat- 
urday will probably be far from har-. 
| monious. 

‘Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Republican leader, 
asserted yesterday that final agreé- 
ment on the bonus was near and fore- 
came its passage in a short while. 


~_— ——- 


“CHILE TO ACCEPT INVITATION 


SANTIAGO, Chile—The commiunica- 
tion from the United States Govern- 
inviting her, together 
with Peru, to send representatives to 


himself. 
ence by 


| Washington. for a conference over the 


issues rising from the treaty of Ancon, 
was handed by Ambassador Collier to 
Foreign Minister’ Barros Jarpa on 
day.night. The foreign affairs 
committees of both houses of-Congress_ 
were in session and the understanding 
was that formal acceptance of 


‘the invitation would be shortly for- 
| warded to Washington. * : 


| ways.. 


| 
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RESOLUTION IS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE 
FORBIDDING DISCRIMINATION, ON GROUND 
OF NATIONALITY, ON CHINESE RAILWAYS 


Hope © Nations Is pee That Unification of All 
Lines Will Ultimately Take Place Under Peking’s' 
Control,“and Decision Is Reached to Put on-Record an 
Official List of All the Commitments of the Government 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE | 

“Faithfully voicing the sentiments of | 
Parliament and the nation, we are /| 
earnestly desirous of collaborating | 
closely with you, as did our predeces- 
sors, in the work of peace being car- 
ried on at the Washington Conference.” 
—Raymond Poincaré. 


“China wishes to make her vast 
national resources available to all 
people.”—Dr. Alfred Sze, of the Chi- 
nese delegation. 


“I do not believe that the American 
people sufficiently realized that the 
future of democracy in eastern Asia is 
at stake.”"—Dr.- Paul 5S. einsch, 
former United States Minister in China. 


“The Chinese people have no peti- 
tions to make; they want only justice.” 
—David Z. T. Yui, representative of 
the United Chambers of Commerce of 
China. 


| 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


- WASHINGTON, District of Columbig 
-—Progress in dealing with the details 
of' Chinese problems was continued 
yesterday by the unanimous adoption 
of. the resolutiqn presented by Sir 
Auckland Geddes the day before, for- 
bidding discrimination on the ground 
of nationality in the operation of Chi- 
nese railways. The resolution offered 
by Mr. Hughes, recording the hope of 
the Conference for the ultimate unifi- 
cation of Chinese railways into a sys- 
tem.under Chinese control, with such 
foreign technical and - financial co- 
operation as might prove necessary, 
was also adopted. 

The Geddes resolution in its final 
form was as follows: 

“The Chinese Government declares 
that throughout the whole of the rail- 
ways in China it will not exercise or 
permit any unfair distrimination of 
any kind. In particular there shall be 
no discrimination whatever, direct or 
indirect, in respect of charges of of 
facilities on the ground of the na- 
tionality of passengers .or the coun- 
tries from which or to which they are 
proceeding, or the origin or owner- 
ship af goods or the country from 
which or to which they are consigned, 
Or the nationality or ownership of the 
ship or other means of conveying | such 
passengers ,or goods before or ‘after 
their transport on the. Chinese frail- 


Board of Reference Cited e 


“The other powers represented at 
this Conference take note of the above 
declaration and make a corresponding 
{ declaration in. respect of any of the 
aforesaid railways over which. they or 
their nationals are in a position to 
exercise any control in virtue of any 
concession, special agreement ~ or 
otherwise. 

“Any question arising under - this 
declaration may be referred by any 
of the powers concerned to the Board 
of - Reference, , when established, for 
consideration and report.” 

The folléwing is the Hughes reso- 
lution: 

“The ‘powers represented in this 
Conference record their hope that, to 
the utmost degree consistent with 
legitimate existing rights, the future 
development of railways in China shall 
be so conducted as to enable the Chi- 
nese Government to effect the unifi- 
cation of railways into a failway sys- 
tem under Chinese control, with such 
foreign financial and technical coop- 
eration as may prove necessary in the 
interests of that system.” 

The resolution referring to unifica- 
tion of Chinese railways does not, it 
was explained, apply to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which requires spe- 
cial study and treatment. . 

The committee then turned its at- 
tention to the question of “existing 


Yeven of the central 


commitments” in China, the last topic 


relating to China on the agenda. 
These commitments include engage- 
ments of many brands, some of them 


| of an informal character and some of 


them decidedly nebulous. At the pro- 
posal of Mr. Hughes, it was agreed 
that all engagements should be listed 
and filed with the Secretary-General. 

This is regarded, especially by the 
Chinese, as of great importance, since 
it is hardly credible that commit- 
ments which could not be supported 
would be presented. There has been 
a contention by the Chinese that many 
engagements held over their heads 
were not valid and it is felt that the 
publicity attaching to the carrying out 
of the method proposed by Mr. Hughes 
will furnish a clearing thhouse in the 
course of passing through which, 
commitments of an unsubstantial or 
inadequate character. will disappear, 
leaving a residuum of perfectly good 

laims* with which the Conference can 
eal. As one of the delegates phrased 
it yesterday, this will offer a “show- 
down” for the character of engage- 
ments of the various powers. 

Mr. Koo gave notice that he would 
present the secret treaty with Russia 
of 1896, although the time of its dura- 
tion has expired. Although the list 
is to be made up of government com- 
mitments,' the Japanese desired to in- 
clude some of the claims of their 
nationals. Th’s will not be permitted, 
although some of them might be very 
important as in the case of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

Speaking for the Chinese delegation, 
Mr. Koo said that it was known to 
his coHeagues that the commitments 
entered into by China were very 
numerous and this fact made it not 
only desirable but necessary that all 
the powers represented on the com- 
mittee should know .the exact situ- 
ation, not only in which China stood, 
but the situatton in which the powers 
related to those commitments stood. 


Publicity Is Welcomed 


He had three proposals to make, the 
first of which was that all the powérs 
which had any claim on China should 
make them known; it was. desirable, 
in the opinion of the Chinese delega- 
tion, that publicity should be applied 
to the international commitments with 
reference to Chita. Tt was tinneces- 
sary for him to Gwell upon the need 
of publicity with regard to inter- 
national agreements; one of the points 
adopted by all ‘the powers partici- 
pating in the peace conference at 
Paris, as a basis of discussion and 
settlement, was that of open cove- 
nants. It was no more necessary tv 
recall that Article 18 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations provided that 
all international engagements should 
be registered and that, were they not 
so registered, they should be con- 
sidered invalid. 

There were particularly urgent 
grounds for observing the rule in re- 
gard to China. When, to the fact of 
the existence of such a large number 
of commitments in regard to China, 
was added the fact that many of these 
commitments were entered into under 
very uncertain circumstances—in-_ 
some cases claims had been based on 
letters or the verbal statements of a 
single Chinese official, sometimes not 
government—the 
necessity would readily be seen for 
clearing up the question of exactly 
where China and the treaty powers 
stood. 


Secrecy Caused Suspicion 


So long as any international engaze- 
ment was kept secret, it was bound 
to give rise either to speculation or to 
suspicion. If nothing was known con- 
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lulu, pha eine eeitebaae before the 
Natfonal Council for the Reduction. of | 

Arniaments. The Pan-Pacific Union, 
of which he is the director, offers: 4 
practical nucleus for a world’ league 
of nations, he‘asserted, and quoted 
Henry Cabot Lodge as having said to 
him two years ago, at a time when he 
was bitterly: attacking the League of 
Nations in the Senate: 

“I believe in such a league. -I be- 
lieve that if there is ever to’ be an 
effective leaghe of nations, it will have 
its beginning in the Pacific, . where 
the traditions are. traditions of peace. 
Europe is not the place’ for the start 
to be made. The nations of the 
Pacific can set the example, because 
they have not become accustomed to 
generations of strife and racial 
hatred. They can discuss their dif- 
ferences among themselves, because 
they have not continually fought each 
other.” © 

“For two years Senator Lodge has | 


‘ on wand not be 

sas other powers 

policies which 

secret engage- 

merely suspected 

existed, the other 

yy’ to adopt ‘policies 

2 thelial the ap- 

,of such secret agree- 
sown. interests. 

paint. of view it was 

Rte internationat com- 

and’ relating to, China 

@ known, for without such 

» it would ‘be difficult for 

to satisfy claims based 


» deemed them unfounded. 
formulation by China of 
Eownomic or fiscal policy 
a full knowledge on her 

Sr taba and character of 


‘against her. 
China was concerned, she 
8 in. accordance with the 
for international en- 
to place before the com- 
) text of any commitment to 
Was a party. He hoped 


pathy for the idea of a. Pan-Pacific 


priations for the union which is work- 
ing toward such a league,” said Mr. 
Ford. 


A New’ World Outlook ;> 


“It has been clearly shown in ‘Wash- 
ington that the Old World powers look 
forward to the time when they -.will 
gladly trust the countries of, the 
Pacific to manage their own affairs, 
that the countries of thé Pacific are 
learning to trust each other and to 
deserve to be so trusted.’ When the 
time comes, as if will, that the peoples 
of the Pacific grow in education until 
they themselves understand’ and trust 
each: other, then the countries. abott | 
the greatest of oceans will work -to- 
gether for their joint advancement, 
and theré will be no’ more spheres: of 
influerice, nor need of them. The one 
fleet then afloat will give police pro- 
tection to the whole'world. We ‘have 
seen the dawn of this great era here 
at the Washington Conference, , and 
some of us shall’ live to see its mid- |’ 
day glory. 

“At the. Pan-Pacific Union wiibisi. 
ings in mid-ocean, as at the Washing- 
ton Conference, the delegates from. the 
x te rules adopted by the Americas, Australia, China and Japan 

. sit together, save. that to these gather- 
Bed 


with such information as it. 
arding agreements which’ 


nims Silane China were 
on letters or the verbal 


In one case there was a 
concessions, 


“Chinese official who ‘re- 


d with the unreasonable- 


Mr. Koo felt, . therefore, 
8 yery desirable, in order to 


ts, that the cortmittee 
r to determine which. were 


ned, steps should be taken 


ings in the thid-Pacific is added. the 
delegations from Siam, Java and the 
Philippines, for these deliberations in 
Hawaii are truly Pan-Pacific. ‘The Pan- 
Pacific conferences, . whenever prac- | 
tical, are limited to a hundred dele- 
gates, but each is a leader in his coun- 
jtry in ‘his line» of thought or action.. 
A hundred men: of different races are 
kept together’ for weeks in intimate 
\conferences, and ‘at the end of two or 
three. weeks these’ delegates from 
every country .and ‘race about. the 
great ocean find they are friends and 
understand edch other. 


n in Rams, Saarters to re- 


Peeereatiens, As stated in 
1 to The Christian Science 

Bb Wednteasy. ‘however, Mr. 
not so regard it. ied 
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Future Conferences — 

“The object of the conferenee being 
to seek out and unite-on work to be 
doné for the advancement of Pacific 
interests which all. men of all: races 


British, was euch} 
. Hughes | believed that it 


at all if he insisted upon 


given tangible evidence~of his sym- 


league by actively supporting. Appro- | 


in partioelad: Japanese iatitasioem 
throughout the Conference -in - their 
talks with the press have drawn a dis~ | 
tinction between Manchuria. and Mon- {. 
golia; while admitting that Manehuria /. 
was part of China territorially vthey 
have imvariably refused. to go on rec-f 
ord with regard'to Mongolia. “ 

The British spokesman_ yesterday | 
went 'so far as to say that the status 
of Tibet would depend altogether’ on 
what the Tihetatty*woyld do. This’ is 
taken to indicate that it is far 


ers to accede to the Chinese claim that 
the guarantees of territorial integrity 
and political. independence. apply 
with equal force to all parts of China; 
that, in fact, the view of the Confer- 
ence is that the agreements apply in 
particular to China within the Great 
Wall, while. in the four outside prov- 
inces the sjtuation is regarded. as one 
in.which the status is in the formative 
and development Bwge.. 
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Pacific Toots on Trial 
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Success Depends on Riaian: SERRE 
Minister to China Says 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The wisdom of American participa- 
tion in‘ the four-power treaty adopted 
at the Washington Conference, to pre- 
serve .peace in the. Pacific,’ can be} 
judged only by the resyits obtained: 
in its disposal of remaining quéstions 
;in-the Far East, Dr. Payl §. Reinsch, 
formér Minister to China, declared in 
an. address here yesterday before the 
National Popular Government League. 
Dr. Reinsch,> who is now counselor 
to the Chinese Government, asserted 
that the enthusiasm with which this’ 
country’s signing of the treaty had 
been ‘received in ‘certain quarters,” 
should’ give warning .of .expectation 
or hope that the United States thereby 
‘‘will support or at least condone’ ag- 
gressive actions and policies of one or 
the other partner. on the’ mainland 
of Asia.” 

This ‘‘suspicion” the ‘speaker said, 
could be counteracted only by sych 
a settlement of the questions relating 
to that territory as “will make it plain 
that a more favorable and equitable 
policy will be followed, .and particu- 
Aarly that Japan will abandon certain 
elements in her policy which, if ‘con- 
tinued, will inevitably make war on 
the continent unavoidable,” ' 

The “essential points: involved,” Dr. 
Reinsch continued, “are ‘the control 
of the Shantung Railway, the. aboli- 
tion of spheres of inferest and special 
privileges in China, and the actual aad 
immediate - withdrawal. of’ Japanese 
military forces from China and Siberia. 
These are the points on which the 
Conference will be tested., Their dis- 
posal will indicate whether the“great 
opportunity for American leadership 
in establishing’ sound and just con- 
ditions of international life has been 


| utilized, or whether we. are in the 


main to underwrite the a geressive pal- 
icies of the other powers.: 


While he believed, Dr. Reinséh said, 
that it’ should «be possible. for) the 
United States to “Keep strictly, within’ 
{the written terms” of the. Pacific 


rom, 
the intention of the Conference lead- 


‘against. 
short time ‘a: considerable portion of} 


t hardshi p 


STRIKE EXPECTED 
“IN COAL INDUSTRY| 
(Conflict. Over Wage Seales: Is 


Believed Inevitable.on March 
1, When Present ‘Agreement 


Special to The Christian Séierion Monitor | 
from its ‘Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—There is little hope for: the avoid- 
ance of what will probably be one 
of the. most disastrous strikes. in, the 
history of the coal industry, ‘upon the 
expiration of the present wage’ scale 
agreements on March:1. This is the 
opinion of: Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commierce, and other officials who | 
‘have «been watching the: «situation | 


| closely and whasee the stage: set for |} 


an inevitable industrial conflict. Sec- 
retary Hoover said’ yesterday that 
after talking. over the matter with 
John L. Lewis, president. of the United 
Mine Workers, he saw-~-no_ possible 


‘way of breaking the existing dead- 


lock’ between operators and union 
leaders. -While every possible, ‘effort 
will be made to avert the strike, anly 
some new development not now ‘in- 
dicated, it.is believed, can prevent it. 

‘The situation, as coal experts and 
officials here see it; is involved beyond 
the mere questfon of the operators’ 
accession to union demands. “‘There 
are economic bargterg | in. thee way of 
suctéssful negotiations. . “@perators 
of- union fields are not on an equal 
basis with, those of non-union. fields, 
but for. some time have been work- 
ing under a. disadvantage, because of 
the fact ‘that wages of non-union 
miners, who represent about 30 per 
cent of the production, are kept just 
below the levels. of union - wages. 
Operators’ have declared that» a re-. 
newal of the present. wage .agree- 
ment will mean ruin for them-in the 
face of non-union competition. 
were renewed,. it ,would” inevitably 
mean short- time. work for: the miners, 
and this union: leaders aréofighting. 
Union men have.béen on 


the past year, and have suffered. great 
‘in consequence. It. is ‘be- 
coming more evident every day that 
the operators, “believing that it ‘is: 
| practically. Impossible for them to ac- 
cede to the ‘union demands as to 

wages and continue on a going basis, 
‘are preparing to face a general strike 
as being at least no more Freangnt 
with danger to them. 

The only way, it is conceded, by. 
which the union operator could be put 
on an equal competitive basis with the 
non-union operator, would, be. com-. 
plete uttionization of the industry, a 
practically. impossible’ achievement. 

‘The position of: operators’ in- the 
bituminous industry was stated yes- 
terday by J. D. A.: Morrow vice-presi- 
dent of the National Coal’ Association, 
as follows: 

“It may be urged that lower coats of 
coal should be obtained. by reducing 
thé wage scales at--the. mines. 
trué, and we admit that inftation in 
the wages of the bituminous‘coal min- 


tbe issued to the organized reserves. 


Ends—Operators State Claims | 


{carried on by teamwork, he said, and 


If it! 


tthe plan was supported: by Clement 
J. Driscoll, of the Committee for: Amer- 


This. 43+} 


dete already have eccin issued by the. 
‘chief of, field artillery, it was learned 
yesterday, directing organizations ‘in 
the. regular. army equipped with the 
American. models to turn them in for! 
the French type’ replacements. 

-The French guns have been accepted 
as the standard light gun for the reg- 
ular army and the national guard and, 
in time of: national emergency, would 


In extending» the instruction to or- 
ganized reserve officers, the letter 
says,’a new departure in army train- 
ing has been made. ; 

“Heretofore courses have been main- 
tained for regular army Officers and 
for national guard officers,” it says. 
“We are now inaugurating the system- 
atic instruction of the third compo- 
nent. of the Army of the United States 
—the organized reserves. In so far. as 
the chief of field artillery is concerned; 
the size of the classes will be limited 
Fonly by the amount of funds. Sgt 
pmakes available. is 


DRY GOODS MEN VOTE 
AGAINST TARIFF PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New. York—Retailers 
must watch. their overhead expense 
‘carefully. so that the -ultimate: con- 
sumer -may receive the .benefit of de- 
flated: wholesale: ‘prices, declared M. G.. 
Cooper, presidént, before: the "National 
Wholesale Drygoods Association here | 
yesterday. | 

Mr. Cooper: called for sventex $er- 
vice to the people in the form of gen- 
uife economy:with an eye wholly to 
reducing distribution cost. _ Whole- 
salers should rem emember that they must 
do. more than* merely tolerate their | 
competitors. Civilization was being 


it would. be more worth while if they 
al tried to “play the game construc- | 
tively, so that the ultimate consumer 
would be served more economically.” 
Confidence, with less talk of the en- 
deavor to restore prosperity, was 
needed. No oné was.working with any 
secret object. The wholesale dry. goods 
business must be kept. strong to help | 
proper'rehabilitation. = ~ 
After_a discussi6n of the necessity.' 
‘and the propriety of, the adoption of 
‘the American Valuation plan, in which 


ican Valuation, and opposed by Wil- 
liam H. Mann, of the Marshall Field [ 
Company, the .national association 
went on record by an overwhelming 
vote as opposed to the plan, and ap- 
pointed a committee to”“communicate 
this result to’the wanaye Finance Com- 
mittee. 


CONVICTED MATERIAL | 
MANUFACTURER FREED 


Special to The cad Sci¢gnce Moniter 
from its Eastern N ews¢ ce 

NEW YORK, -.New. York+Samuel 
Untermyer; .counsel for* thie Lockwood 
Committee, wHich first developed the’f 
testimeny . resulting: in the four’ 
months’ jail sentence imposed upon 
Francis H. Nobb, president of the Tile, ; 


PROGRAM 1 READY | 
-FOR LIBERAL PARTY 


Strong Sentiment for Formation 
of New Political Organization 
Reported by Chairman of the 
Committee of 48, After Trp 


Bonata” to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, NewtYork—Strong sen- 
timent for organization of.a new poli- 
tical party in the United States, bas- 
ing its opposition to the old line par- 
ties on the growing demand for the 
abolition of privilege, was reported by 
J. A:.H. Hopkins, national executive 
-chairman of the Committee of 48, in 
an interview at national headquarters 
in this ‘city, with a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. 

‘Two features of ‘his story of his 
recent tour of the Middle West in the 
interest of the new party were of spe- 
cial significance. 

1. Bleyen states are already stand- 
ing -On the same platform as_ the 
nucleus of the fiational mavement for 
a new party. A national conference 
of all the states is ' being organized 
from the ground up, preparatory -to 
‘the 1922 elections., The deliberations 
of this conference, thus freed from the 
necessity of formulating a program, 
can be concentrated upon and entirely 
devoted’ to .the business: of adopting 
mcans and. methods of action on the 
basis of this platform. 


Many Groups Interested 


2. While the committee ig not at- 
_ ting to.interfere with ‘other eco- 
lc or nonpartisan organizations, it 

is’ highly significant that. it has ‘estab- 
fished ‘close cooperation anti workin; 
agreements with the rank and file of 
many such organizations, including 
the Nonfartisan “League, which has 
already become’ a: power throughout 
the~ entire. northwest, for expressing 
through political action..the’ farmers’ 


‘Funrest under an’ economic and,"politi-. 


cal. system which: unfil, recently has: 
minimizéd the attention 
upon their. peculiar rights.. ‘ 
‘The ‘first of these marks what .is 
considered’ to be a néw method “of or- 
ganizing a farty in this country. The 
old way was to gather delegates in a 
national ‘convention; much of- whose 
time and vitality: was( expended’ upon 
consideration and.adoption of a plat- 
‘form, leaving only a‘short time for the 
important busineés of. defining action. 
‘The éomimittee’s plan is to line up lib- 


-,eral sentiment in each state.updn the 
basis: of the ,committee’s platform, as 


adopted by its St. Louis conference in 
1919.. When the national conference 


ig called the platform :question will 


have been settled in ddvance. » 
Platform, Ready Made vt! 


The. delegates: will proceed: to dis- 

ss action ander» e impetus. of a 
‘unified expression Dy 
‘peliets. Because adjusted in advance, 
platform ‘details will -not vitiate the. 


| dications were that 


teeta plattoesn and method as a basis 


for national] action. Progressive Re-' 
publicans and progressive Democrats 
were both disgusted with the Repub- 
lican recor@-in Washington, Mr. Hop- 
kins . declafed. These various ele- 
ments were fusing, to form the new 
party of the opposition, and expected 
to run congressional and state tickets 
in the 11 states this year. 

The, same’ tendency toward fusion 
was noted between the agricultural 
bloc and certain elements of the Dem- 
ocratic minority and the progressive 
Republicans and independent members 
of Congress. The attempt by the ma- 
jority in Congress to whip into line 
all those straying from the organized 
fold, under the battle cry of “party 
solidarity and regularity.” might be 
accepted as another indication of the 
times, showing a growing opposition 
to old party tactics and failures. In- 
the Republican 
leaders were thoroughly aroused by 
the growing influence of the bloc, con- 
cluded Mr, Hopkins, and party defec- 
tions ineluded the’ recent appeal by 
Secretary of War John W. Weeks in 
New York for a’return to the “Can- 
non*system” of congressional organiz- 
ation for solidified party action, and 
the conference of Republican leaders 
with President Harding for the pur- 
pose of. facilitating the passage of 
party measures. 


MASTERS AND MATES 
ASK AID FOR SHIPPING 


<n ad to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Need of 
immediate. action on constructive poli- 
cies to aid and protect American ship- 
ping in overseas trade -is urged in 
‘letters sent «to President Harding, 
Chairman Lasker of the United States 
Shipping Board, and to United Statés 
Senators ‘and Representatives by. 
American seagoing masters and mates, 
officers and members of the American 
Steamship Licensed‘ Officers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

They declare’ that “the shipping 
business. has been at a standstill for 
a very long-period, and especially, sO 
with refgrence to ships under the 
‘American flag, which, has. caused thou- 
sands of competent men to be out of 


bestoved’ 
d employment. 


national politiea] | 


During the.wdr we all. 
s | rendered’ faithful service so that ships 
could be properly manned and: -kepé: in. . 
operation. We have hoped that the 

time had surely arrived: when we 
would see our great fleet back bn the 
seas once ‘more, which would give our 
families and ourgelves our daily bread. 
But with’ our American ships’ tied up 


jas now, there is no employment for’ 


American officers.” 

This appeal has broughé many sym- 
pathetic answers. promising nactive 
siipport of. the constructive shipping 
policiés of ‘the Administration, from 
Senators ‘and. Representatives of* the 
| seaboard ‘states in particular. ‘These 
| are not confined to, one political party. 

The association has about 1300 mem- 
steamships in, overseas and codstwise 
bers, masters and mates on American 
service.- ©—* 
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can agree: should be’ done, the Pan-’ 
Pactfi¢* Union is. now preparihg for 
the first Pan-Pacific commercial con-: 
ference, to be held next autumn. 
Later, it hopes to convene a meeting 
of its honorary. heads, an informal: 
conference of the presidents and pfe-‘ 
miers. 6f Pacific governments; The 
commercial congress will take up\the 
following ‘questions; . 

'“t.. Transportation and ort facilt- 
ties: with .a study of, trade\ routes: in: 


treaty without assuming “further. con- 
tingent obligations,” he warned that 
its provision for joint consultation,4 


should the rights ‘to’ insular posses-| 
‘sions in the Pacific be attacked from | been reducéd to the approximate level 


without, might’ easily become a source}of ‘November,’ 1917, throughout the 
of entanglement.” ‘+mining fields which are not:controlled 

“The only. possible source.of out-| by the United Mine Workers of 
side attack upon. the Pacific islands,”| America. In some of the union fields: 
the speaker said, “would be a strength-| also, wages’ have been réduced to that 
ened and united. Russia’ and China. approximate level. In. the remaining 
Such a possibility is very rgmote, but} fields wages ‘must be reduced on April 
connection’ with supplies of raw ma-| should it arise.the United Stites would/1 next, although to what extent: the 
terial and points of. accumulation. undoubtedly desire not, tg be com- National Coal. Association cannot at- 

“2. Food and fuel supplies, includ- | mitted yard rasa Shae tempt to say.” 
ing a survey of present supplies, lo- | ; m8 nie: Mie , Sota trom reports | 
cation, quantity, control, new sources ust obtaine y e Nationa oa 
of . supply, Par beh of prices, and Treaty Nearly Ready. « . eee ta aby os aos with 05,> 
guarantee of universal availability to ons. 0 ituminous tenmnage’ 
all Ganaporiation lines of. all natiogs Preamble of - Naval Agreement during the seven months from April 
withont discrimination. Made. Public . 1 to October 31, 1921, ‘showing that. 

“3. Cable and wireless communica-|  waanry | ..| during ‘those months there was an 
| tion; with a survey of present facili- WASHINGTON, a-tagedinr: - Columbia average loss of 2 cents a ton, while 
ties, and the control of same and the | — ‘(By The Associated Press} —’The/ the reports, for November and. Decem- 
establishing of lower spécial rates for| preamble to the five-power treaty, ber showed even further losses. 

which: is now ‘understood’ to be com-_ ix 
plete with the exception. of Article 19 

relating to fortifications, is as follows: 
“The United States of America, the 


the press,,and ‘ime schedule reserved geen MEE 
’ .. . Freight Reduction Urged. - 
British Empire, France, Italy, and 


for same. ‘ 
“es Banking and Sdhaive: ‘with a WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
discussion as to possibility of Tessen- —Should* the Interstate Commerce 
ing. present exchange fluctuations. Commission decide, that rate schedules. 
“5. Raw materials, with a survey/ Japan, desiring to contribute to the | may .properly be lowered, the. lower 
of present conditions aS to source} maintenance of the general. peace and | rates should .be applied first to- coal, 
and charactér of wee, and their in-| reduce the competition in armament, {the commission ‘was told yesterday 
terchange, a have resolved, with’ a view to accom-| by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president’ of 
GT Standardization ‘of ‘ weights, plishing those ‘purposes, to conclude | the National Coab Association. 
measures, coinage and the’protection| 4 treaty to limit their respective naval The average freight paid’ on a’ ton| 
of patents and trade-marks. armaments and, to that ‘end have ap-'.of coal at the present. time between 
“T. International tradé.”’ pointed as their plenipotentiaries” (and| the mines ahd points of consumption 
here follows the names of the repre- |; amounted tq $2.27, while the price of 
sentatives “of the. powers -in Wash-’ 
ington. ) \ 
‘The text of the articles of thé new’ 


Chinese Territory Undefined the-coal at the mine was $2.13, said 
treaty dealing with aircraft carriers 


Mr. Morrow. He estimated that coal 
rates ‘had advanced from ‘75. to 200 
Great Wall May Be Fixed As Bound- per éent, ‘agcording to locality, since. 
_ary_ of Provinces _- jis as follows: ) 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor “Article 9. No aircraft carrier ex- 
ceeding ' 27,000 standard tons ‘(27,482 


1914. . 
_ “We feel that substantial reductions 
from its Washington News: Office: 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | metric tons) displacement shall pe 
acquired for or within the jurisdiction 


‘in bituminous coal freight rates are a 

prerequisite to ‘the industrial and 

—The territorial. definition of: the “business reviva] of the United States,. 

China’ which: the open door’ res- of any. of the contracting powers; pro-| upon which the prosperity of the car- 

vided, however, that any of the con-| Tiers as well as the ‘nation at large 

olutions. and. the other’ ‘decisions tracting powers may without increas-| must depend,” Mr.. Morrow declared. 
reached by the Far Eastern Commit-|jng its tonnage of aircraft carriers 
t of the Conference are to apply, | build not mbdre than two, aircraft car- 
is at the present moment as much a riers, each of a tonnage Se aKags than 


conferenice’s.- concentration upon the 
business: in-'hand,’ or disrupt the | 
gathering with disputes “ag to basic 
ideas and the manner of. their ‘ex- 
.pressidn: This will. not only facilitate 
-busihess, but it *will also obviate any 
such disaffection’ as .has hampered. the 
work: of national gatherings’ of. this 
sort. ‘Yn the, past. Those who meet, to 
‘form the new party. will not face; this 
mutation of his-sentence came from |danger. because the platform will -be, 
President Harding ona recommenda- ;an accomplished :fdct long hefore the 
tion from, physicians.. The release had |. conferénce opeys. 
been kept secref until the newspapers| The: second point, expressing the. 
found’ it out on Wednesday, © farmers” interest ins the néw party 


os | plea, wag one of- the things:.which 

facilitated the task of lining up the 11 

FISHERIES BUREAU (states on the platform. Mr. Hopkins 

OF F ICIAL RESIGNS |saia that. the farmers, even’ those 

’ swhose aspirations were expressed by. 

| the Nonpartisan. League, appreciated 

the desirability of organizing ona na- 

tional platform. which would. make 
mere local questions secondary issues. 

He made it clear that the leaguers 

could. he expected-to cooperate in the 

organization of the new party, and stamped, “‘Arnold’s Staff,” and on.the 

were already represented on the local other, “Con. Army.” 

committees being formed in. the’ 11 

states. re 

Mr. Hopkins found: that the senti- 

ment for a .new party extended be- 


to.1897 and from ‘the latter date. until {yond the farmers” ranks. The pfo-| 
1903 . was assistant in charge of the! gressive Repub’icans were more than 
Division of Inquiry respecting food} ready to affiliate with the new move- 
fish and fishing grounds. He then be-| ment, he said, and added that the 
came deputy commissioner of fisheries, | progressive Democrats. had apparently 
a pogition specially greated by Coh- | given gip 4l]_faith im the possibility of 
gress, and from which position he was: their party. 

promoted to the -head of the bureau. | The farmers and workers realized 
During his period of service with the|that they could not succeed in any 
bureau he represented the United! broad sense by fighting along the nar- 
States on a number. of international | row lines of local issues and were 
fishery commissions. i therefore’ eager to adopt the commit- 


gear Wot Artidlen 4V.ivd Rather 
rik hair, he dédided to let 
ste go and to save what he 


as the really essential) ‘part, 
fe resolution, the agreement con- 
d in Article I not to support na- 
Ss eee . superior rights in 
localities and not to inter- 
hother. nationals .in tlie de- 
m: of legitimate trade or in- 
ry in. Chine 
value there was in Article | 
. Hughes. believed was slight 
on with that contained in 
ling three articles. Under 
» IV it was only the consent of 
des concerned, not govern- 
go action could be taken, 
ything that there is a desire 
seroeeated can always be re- 
the Board of Reference, a3 
80 desire. | 
> IV. is not a Sardinat thing 
“sense, ‘is the firm belief of the 
delegation.. Not to press it 
time was the wisest thing to 
one and the most beneficial td. 
a since the other three articles, 
heme been adopted and. will be. 
ed in a convention, are re- 
ded as the greatest step yet taken 
“ he protection of the sovereignty 
| = na and the safeguarding of the 
m door. There were oniy two or 
ways in which.this result could 
been achieved and this was one 


KEY CHECK RECOVERED 


New YORK, New York—What seents 
to be thé key~ check that served Gen. 
Benedict Arnold's: staff officers when- 
ever they unlocked official documents 
is one of- the Revolutionary relics ac- 
quired ‘by: the field exploration com- 
mittee of the New York Historical 
Society, it was learned yesterday. 

The key: check probably assisted the 
traitorous’ Arnold the night he re- 
moved military plans from West Point 
and came down the Hudson to meet 
Major Andre of the British. It. was 
found in the ruins of an eld house in 
Brooklyn, and with it were about two 
dozen copper coins of the stamp of 
George II.and George:-III. Arnold, it 
is known, after his defection from ‘the 
ogntinental army; lived in New York 
as long as the British held the city. 

The-check is made of lead, about 
one-eighth of an inch thick and about 
three inches long. On one side 1s . 


Grate and’ Mantel Association, ‘wquld | 
not-discuss in detail-yesterday ‘the fact 
‘that Mr. Nobbe shad been released after 
he had served about one mgnth,. “The 
facts speak efor themselves,” -said Mr. 
Untermyer. 

Mr. Nobbe and three others were the 
first to. bé given-jail sentences for al- 
leged violations: of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. It is said that: the com- 


ing industry must, be readjusted. In 
this connection, however, we must | 
point out: thiat : wages ‘shave alréady 
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‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Dr’ Hugh M. Smith, who: has been 
Wnited States commissioner of fish- 
eries since 913, has resigned after 36 
years of service with the Bureau of 
Fisheries. Inquiry at the Department 
of Gommerce which has. jurisdiction 
over the Bureau of.Fisheries gave. no 
indication as to Dr. Smith’s successor. 

Entering «the fisheries service in 
1886, Dr. Smith was assistant in charge | 
‘of the Division of Fisheries from 1893 
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Uncommon Values-Watch for them 


or. 
+ . 


it was 


2 British © delegation, 
tically stated yesterday; is per- 
alice that Clause IV of the 
nm door resolutions should be re- 
te ‘in identically the same terms 
the Committee on Far Eastern [ 
Ss comes to frame its agree- 
son. “existing commitments” 
| “now before the committee. - 
_ alleged by the spokesman 
) British delegation that the 
Robeft Borden. moved 

IV of. the resolutions 
yee for the time being 
t reflect any change of atti- 
nthe part ae the British -dele- 
concessions and 


n —.. cianeelae 
emen up before the 


» to Mare out ‘the section, | 


a ee ee —-- ~— 


TTRACTIVE readjustment prices 
prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make 


Oriental & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 


THE KOCH COMPANY 
10007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
*Opposite East LOOth Street 


The B. Dreher’s Sons Co, 
PIANOS 


Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND D 


Although the coal producers’ sin- 
33,000.. 


cerely: desire the financial position of 
the railroads maintained, Mr: Morrow 
matter of doubt as it} was “when the |", 
; ‘And in order to effect economy any 
delegates convened fo Washington. of the contracting .powers may use 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 
continued, they recognized that “in- |. 
flated railroad rates. on -coal”. must. 
While no resefvations ‘as. to tue }- 
for this: purpose apy two of. their 
various ~provinces oufside of -China shigk. ‘whether aiihadie aaiattiiedl ar 


come down. if costs to the ultimate. C.. C. S | | AYNE. & CO. 
said, was made .in. 
proper SF. EXD itly ade am the in course of construction, which would | 


consumer are to be: ‘substantially ae a : | 
; Lane oe ‘of the} 
‘determination. of the e naters Otherwise be scrapped under the Bro* 


lowered. : | : -Importers, and Manufacturers of 
+. 
‘as Comittee, there is every reason to be- YARTILLERY: UNITS To. | S . thy R F b] 
lievé that the mteiting ie pro-| visions of this treaty.” rs tric "4 eliaple . 
.| ceeding on the Ps: aso that there’ . Another. paragraph. of the. treaty. of me 


ADOPT FRENCH. 75'S} 
lis ad fference between the China of importance is that relating to the con- |. ; FUR S te 


"WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
thé 18 provinces and the China of the | Version of vessels, which x sted text- Training of regular army. troops) 
‘22 as set forth in the ‘Copattbation of | tually. as tollows: 
“Annual Reduction Sale 
We are offering our cintine manufactured 


the Republic: - “Glause 3. ‘(Second anit ons the | with American modeled 75 millimeter | 
‘auterencs: ie te 
stock at greatly reduced erry 


| Immaculate Laundering 


is as essential as correct selection 
of clothes, to the carefully dressed 


man or woman 
Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 


pos 


<F ) . 

The C.R. Cummins Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

Prospect var 1307 The Swetland B’ld’s 


‘guns wi'l be discontinued and training |’ 
‘ this .} rules for scrapping vessels). © Not ; 
That tacitly orig pean thian.one capital ship may. be with the-French 75’s will be extended 


_ | sumed to weet vee Taemenig to place. 'to- artillery. units: of the regular es 
“a retained for these purposes hy any of | 
| the sadline pawure: | tablishment,’ the national ‘guard nt 


“Of the capital ships which we ald Paani of the organized inctaheny Or- 
~sippats be scrapped by this. treaty = | 
jin and after the year | | es eet 


31, France 
and Italy may éach retain two. sea- 
i 
going vessels, tur 33 STATE STREET | 
‘corny SQuaRe: BRANCH” 


tra purposes jj . 
ery or tor- 
Italy re- 
MASSACHUS VENUE B 
Corner cmogere grees Baylatse St. 


resenta- 
jan night | 


“126 West 42nd panic 
—] NEW YORK. [— 


especially; Aga He 
pedo sc 
sdubes co remove: end 
roy their corming towers and not 


atives. who were — mareetivets: 5 
to ‘use such ships as vessels of war.” | 


ons, - ments ih Tibet were: driven: out; the 
i Hisar ‘sam is say tall mgmnanare ae 
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|read. As I put it back on the table 


and My Editor 


he, with an air of 
/ “that’s what I call a per~ 
an of hautboy,” and showed 
eful piece of furniture 
t the wall of the 
t little brick house. 
r pardon,” said I.’**Where 
it? I didn’t know that 
} for music, though you’re 
wo I 
an unfortunate remark, 
at evening when we at- 
a performance of “Pygmalion,” 
el} hi sensitive on the sub- 
plays more than once 
words that I was a 
illusion of the part 
man which I have 
i to clear away. More- 
in all innocence and I 
‘the look of repro- 
ce, a face adorned as’ 
‘beard. 


“ered fagetious,” said my 
2” to in for’ the music, 
ist. |, ‘am a collector of 
‘And’ beautiful objects that | 
ent t to the industry and 
ynial forefathers.” 

of fact, his sturdy 
» to wit, his father, 
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‘ seiwtt 
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eieer’ 


fon. But I saw 
(g000 intentions and 


‘éérta mot. Tedon’t be- 
ie tH shor ri tall on mt I ss 
x.y ” ey e ‘ohureh 
Cw " 2 

mus me 


el leiiee* 4. 
M che :. f eves} 
OS ee a Pi nal 


aLy errgr 


r + era 


este = the 
x my. éditor, 
And all 


As I did 


rhvtniel pte : ly: see what 


cee ri of silk stockings, but. you RyOW in 


front. | office now? No? Well, I'll just run 
d|@own there and write: this 


r as 7 
<4” See 
Ke ienaut 


oy 
a ia a aay 


editor. ‘ “But 
eet these 


1 play au “it “often?” I 

rik ew tha my editor was | 
n and was 

} the cleverest 


cy te “i 
» answer 
aur ~ > we 


Ae 


lo 3 


‘ « 
; av ? 
s * 
: 7 
rt 2 
4 ‘ ’ ~ 7 4 
. fi 
s Tr ‘clothes- 
. { 3 
: 
- b nd 
f [s 


ated, and his 


7 ee. BY 

“A. Pl i 

wer 3 J o* 13 
¥, : Rares, Ride 

7 cE 


"he 


ery 
ie le You 


don’t 
e-and 
wy dee antiques 
-I don’t play 
wy p clothes in it. 
io “Kirachbaam al- 

n he sold it to me.” 
aking abput his sturdy 
ors,” said I, “It was 
..» .Well, what 
embattled dealer for 


mata ‘my Seditor, “that | 
ya matter which concerns 
ae 


‘regret at the 
*nfounerstanding and 


n al right. Ag a matter of 
oing to fill the house’ with 
__furniture-—everything in 
‘Those, things are 

1 an individual 

’ve décided | m 

: the: house in the 
Bye -After Christmas, the 
‘to be taken out and 

o do away with the 

<< for me, my boy. 

At the same time, 

| the ‘bathtubs.”’ - 

p?” asked 1.  §* 

tae, oerwemret S those days 

said mx 


or xis pry aa ie spgil an 
ry ure with\a few 


Tegal oe te fe 
p will, be enormous, 
or ae 


tubs 

cur fe & Age 
_ care about expense?” 
or. the: way, I’ve 

| of yours on 


4 
ado ‘their I asked 


ee Sp 


ye uninteresting. 


% —he writes a flowing business ‘hand 
‘-}that makes you think of an invoice of 


}On it’ was chromo-lithographed the 


jin nineteenth century costume sitting 


¢| days when all real legislators talked 
of the “forum” and ithe “fasces” ‘and 


+ insisted. 


| théusand words.- Haven't any photos, 


{into abstruse thou 


atmosphere, and was most iprotoundly 
I observed that it was 


richly annotated in’ my editor’s. hand 


hardware—and it had been carefully 
there fell from it a colored post card. 
figure of a twentieth century female 


in an eighteenth century chair in a 
room of. whick the’ garnishings ranged 
from the Magnalia period to Sketches 
by Boz. This atrocity was labeled 
“Sweet Prue.” Were I Prue, I should 
take counsel’s advice, but putting this 
lightsome thought to one side, I 
waited. “Nor had I long to wait,” as 
the best fiction has it, for presently 
there burst upon the ravished air my 
editor. 7 

He stood by the highboy and gazed 
upon me with a quiet pride and whvn 
I came to think of it, he had a right 
to .be proud, for no other man could 
have worn what. he’ did anfi kept his 
face straight. Where he had found his 
costume, one:dared not ask; he wore 
a_bright. green coat with gilt buttons 
which was cut like those that soldiers 
wore about 1760, an enormous purple 
waistcoat, “ much «embroidered and 
laced, of much earlier date and his 
breeches were white-satin very tight 
cut and gave him & bridegroomy ap- 
pearance; over the knees of these. 
were rolled a pair,of ribbed golf 
stockings and his feet:.were shod in a 
pair of morocco slippers,. very hand- 
some and comfortable. On his head 
was one of the fuzzieat, most flagrant 
wigs that I have ever seen, such as 
worn by opera. footmen who open the 


folding doors. at center and display | 
the private supper table of the Mar- | 


quis with the tenor nephew, a _ wild 
blade. And in ‘the skirts of the green 
coat was stuck a long rapier with 
elaborate hilts of.the time of Nigel 
Oliphant. , Around his neck was 


worn by United States Senators in the 


referred to stock as-“scrip.” . 

“and now,”. said my. editor, “flow 
‘do you like it?” * 

“I like it. very, very much indeed,” 
said I; “but. you have Deen guilty of 
one anachronism. ‘You must shave off 
‘your beard.” 

“What!” 
guess not!” 

“Then are you. ho Beau Brocade, no 
Harry, Warrington, no Alexander Ham- 
ilton, no* Macaroni,” said I. in. firm 
tones. “You ‘have disappointed. me.” 

« “Bat they had beards in those days!” 
exclaimed my editor. ‘ 

“Not. unless. they were in the: piracy 


shouted. my ‘editor, 


ell,” sald my. edifor, “y have a 


Cc e—”’ 
“Practical and sensible as. ever,” I 
replied. “Are you coming down to the 


up—say, a 


ee 

"you even know that there was 
no. photography in those days?” said 
pany “editor.. “Don’t -you -write a line. 
Just you read up history:as—ahem-—I 
‘have. The historial eenne, has to. be 
acquired” "5. 


HIS DANT a AN D 
BEATRICE 


sbeiiaus for The Christian Science FB 


Not Jong. ‘9&0, while visiting ‘a’ friend 
of mine. who mekes a fair living by}: 
the use “an active if not very skill- 
ful pen, I saw on. his writing desk 
two’ little glass frogs,‘ one a vivid 
green and the other a delicate helio- 
trope. These tiny images © barely an 
inch high perched on either: side of 
his capacious ink-well logkéd up at 
me out of their. brilliant crystal eyes 
with a jaunty and care-free ‘expres- 
sign that’ put mie ihto the . best, of 
humors with them/ with: myself, and 
with all the world. the instant I looked 
at them. In their’ attitudes, half 
couchant ard half rampant, I thought 
I saw a perfect minglin of. the active | 
and th meditative” s. At any 
moment, it seemed, they might: plunge 
ght... . or, they 
might spring headlong into the inky 
pool ‘before: them with their long’ hind. 
legs flying. “As: it°-was, they © did’ 
neither, holdin _ themselves réady td 
do ; either or th as.the occasion 

-arise. ‘The more I: looked ‘at 
them “the better » ted their little 
sles faces, so joyusand yet so wise. 

I asked my friend @bout them. 

“Oh, . those!” said. he. “They: are 
Dante and Beatrice. The\green one’s 
Dante. . At least that’s my present 
opinion, I have “also called them 
Knights of the Pen,-. and’ Guardians 
of the Magic Well. But those, names. 
wouldn't stick. Too ornamentaél—'ike 
‘Ermintrude’ and ‘Percival.’ 
them up for six <¢ each at Wal- 
lingford-on-the-Thames. Dante was 
in. the window, but I had to rammage 

the shop, eight feet by 

find Beatrice. I knew she 

| although the shop 

he ‘wasn’t. Since then 

we three have grown to be great friends. 
rabie. Between you- and me, 

I (sometimes suspéct that I like Dante 
AS a probably that’s only be- 

his eyes fall out and give me 

a. good ve of ress with. anbedd 


te ae "y 
By ss, > ‘Well, op’ ons rte 
i tor?- That's a 

‘Gusation, 3° suppose, 


Oe Secwntt: “sentence or cap a 
“wee See, ea 
a set 
etek hiny, Sleepy seni : 
s and almost © 


clasped.a stock df the kind» much ; 


“I 


business or in the .Turkey tfade,”’ I} 


Re - And what are you’ doing| 
| ose golf gtockings?” 


| accept’ that name proudly. 


I: picked [; 


Reina go, feeling sure that no ._one 
will ever know'the difference, or ever 
care if he, does know it.’ Adil right. I 
reach up toward the magic ‘Well for. 
another pen-full of ink. . and I 
catch the stern, relentless gleam of 
Dante’s crystal eye. 1 can’t face that 
eye. Hastily, I cross out that sentence 
apd scramble together a new one. - 

“*Hew’s this, Dante?’ I say, a little 
hopefully. 

“*Won’t. do at all,’ he seems to re- 
spond, although his look is not so 
stern as it was before because the 
dear fellow knows that: this time I 
have tried a little. 

““Now do- your level best,’ he says. 
‘Don’t you mind at all if this-sentence 
takes you all night, and if no one 
ever knows or. cares what it cost. 
We know. And don’t you ever dare 
to‘dip an,idle or a half-hearted word 
cut of this black: pool of mine, and 
then let it stand. For if you_ do, I 
shall take a standing jump info that 
pool and be a blaék frog forever after. 
You have named me after a man who 


"On. ie outskirts of Nazareth 


boastdd that his terribly difficult 
rhyme scheme never made him change 
or twist a single ‘thing he wanted. to 
Sdy by so much ds the ‘Shadow of a} 
hair—a man. whose one great poem 
kept, him Jean’ for twenty years. I 
And I 
can’t bear *to see good ink misused,’ 

“That s the way Dante talks to me. 
If] were. to drop him quietly into the 
waste | basket -one of these ‘days, I 
might make more money. But I shall 
never do so. At/least, if I ever do, in| 
a moment of exasperation’ with his 
‘too. exalted hotions of literary .excel- 
lence; the next day will find me _ bur- 
rowing in the ash heap with’ a, stick, 
looking for a tiny greén glass body 
and two little crystal eyes., % 

“So, you see what they are. good for. 

They keep me up to my best. -‘A para- 
graph’ or a stanza a day. will satisfy 
them, but the paragraph or stanza 
must be a good one. Their faces are: 
so expectant, so trusting, as, you See, | 
and they have such perfect: confidence | 
in my literary ‘powers. I know ‘they’; 
gverestimate me. Grossly: . But sO. 
much the better. They’ keep me on my} 
toes. Mornings, when I sit down here | 
and look at them, they say: ‘Well, | 
what is.it today, master? A slender | 
lyric, delicate and abinkae” as a young, 
birch tree? A learned article ‘to set | 
the schools agog and make your rivals ! 
gnash their ‘teeth? “A Whimsical. essay | 
over which Laughter will hold -both ! 
‘his sidgs? Oh, we know, whatever it 
is, that it. will. be good. Try it on us. 
We know you can be lazy, even stupid 
and dull, if we'd Jet’ you. But we 
won't. fleave up thezpen, now; cheer- 
ily, and ,we'’re off. ‘Strength ‘to your | 
elbow!’ - 
“Well, now, you know, I can’t dis- 
appoint those faces and that faith. 
But sometimes when their expecta- 
tions and demands have driven me to 
desperation, when I can’t find a sen- 
tence or even a Word to please them, | 
I say: ‘Ail. right then, my dear fel- 
lows, since ‘you are so hard to please 
perhaps you would deign to dictate a 
few choice passages.’ And then I stare 
hard at them. You may doubt this if 
you like,. but I want to say that some 
of the best things I have ever written | 
have str off my pen under just 
those ;circamstances. I: throw the: 
reins on their necks; so to speak, and 
they. xO right. That’s another thing 
they’ re’ good for. 

‘one’ more: thing. ‘Sometimes 
I* forget their réal names and call 
them Prose.and Poetry. ‘If./¥’m’ writ- 
ing a very dull article, full of- facts |. 
and hard thinking, I leave. out the 

green one and put e other in a 
drawer... If it’s a sonne 
round. But if I’m writing- an’ essay, 
then, Of course, I- need them both. 


And so my friends who are in the! 


secret ‘always know by a glance at my 
desk what sort' of word-ship is on the 
ys. ASimple, you see, and con- 
nient, as ‘an Englishman “would say, 
‘ne end.” | 
“You know, now, what I think | 
they’re for. Six-pence each ay | 


ngford-on-the- 
wund what would I sell them for? ‘ant 


| 1 Fo Fon sama would take to give up 


cost meat Walli 
| 


of the head,» from the crown to the 


“the other way | 


PITCHER GIRLS - 


Specially. for The Christian Science Monitor 
- Gite me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace. 
Robes loosely flowing, hair “as free; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 


Than afl the adulteries of art. 
—Befhti Jonson—The Silent Woman. 


Ideas such as these passed through 
my thought as we were, greeted by 
two girls on the outskirts of Nazareth, 
one day early in March; what a pic- 
ture they. made with their pitchers 
poised gracefully on their heads, as 
they wehded their way~to the fountain 
to draw 4vater for their household 
wants. 

The district is ‘comparatively rich, 
and the Christian farmers have re- 
tained many peculiarities of costume. 
At festivals the women wear gay em- 
broidered jackets,.and have their fore- 
heads laden with coins, both sides 


chin, being Snare ae with a row 


there is such an arrangement. It will 
not only do away with damping by 
hand, in which the harpist caresses 
the strings in a kind of “patacake, 
patacake, baker’s man” fashion, but 
it will also make possible many new 
and interesting effects, and no doubt 
encourage more modern composers to, 
as Mr. Grainger so aptly puts it, 
“approach the harp with the creative 
enthusiasm that the harp so thor- 
oughly merits in all other respects.” 

Tt is rather surprising to learn that 
there are no works written specifically 
for piano and harp in sonata form; 
surprising, too, is the reason advanced 
for this, that composers are not ye 
sufficiently equipped to deal with equal 
skill in the method,of writing for 
these instruments. 

It seems that the majority of harp- 
jsts use the pedals with: unnecessary 
noise, that short programs are always 
advisable for all instruments, as well 
as for harp, and that the aforemen- 
tioned little finger should not ‘be held 
as near .the palm as possible, but 


-| gracefully outward. 


From Ernest Bioch and D. Rudhyar 
we may learn of the harp’s true signif- 
icance. 

“We are today,’ says Mr. Bloch, 
“witnessing a new growth in chamber 


_ | music; more and more, composers are 


Aj “ys . 
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‘of silver coins packed closely one 
on top of the other: even small 
children wear them, and I was told 
it represented their fortune! but it 
must be extremely heavy and uncom- 
fortable. The riding camels that form 
an indispensable feature in these, pro- 
vessions, are also decorated with coins 
and smartly caparisoned with shawls. 

Most of the inhabitants are engaged 
in farming and gardening, and, as in 
many rural districts, we noticed they- 
looked very contented and happy, es- 
‘pecially the women. 


~NEW “HARPISM” 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Organization.of a National Associa- 
tion of. Harpists may not mean any- 
thing in particular to you. I thought 
it did not’ to “me, but I was wrong. 
Now that I have spent a pleasant half 
an: hour glancing, through ‘this asso- 
ciation’s first ‘““Holian’ Review,” I. hope 
you will pardon me for passing along 
some of the things I have learned. 

Have you wondered why harps, 
‘beautiful and decorative, are at the 
same time conspicuous, especially as 
to color? Harp makers have fashioned 
them that wayefor years and years, 
with no ,reason other than tradition. 
There is to be a change. Harpists 
themselves have been approaching 
makers with appeals for modifications 
toward simplicity. Progress has al- 
ready been. made. Yet it is said that 
no great improvement can be accom- 
plished. unless. the, upper and lower 
parts of the column are remodeled 
radically: With most of the harps I 
have. seen, only radical measures will 
serve. Musical instruments are much 
better heard. than: seen. 

You may not have known that 
harpists never use the little’ finger 
except in what are-ealled “individual 
muffilings” and that effect which has 
the entrancing name of “falling-hail.” 
The least of the fingers is denied gen- 
eral atécess to the strings for reasons 
not merely anatomic. Round: tone 
and free. technic require the hands ta 
be held in a position practically put- 
ting the little finger out of the run- 
ning, except, as _has_ been noted, for 
muffiings and hail. 

No less a person than Percy A. 
Grainger, we find, by asking whether 
‘there cannot be, some practical and 
simple damper action for the harp. 
has enabled us. to be informed that 
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confiding their ideas to unusual in- 
strumental aggregates, freer, more 
flexible and more varied than those 
ae narrow routine has sanctioned, (as, 
for example, formerly Bach in his 
| edmirable Brandenburg Concertos). 
|The harp seems called upon to play 


|a considerable part in these future 


combinations, for, better than the 
piano with its unrelated timbre un-, 
susceptible of any coalition with the 
richer resonance of the other groups, 


| the harp accords harmoniously either 


with the strings or the wood-winds. 
The study of the harp, agcording ‘to! 
its new conteption, must be popular- 
ized and ever more widely diffused.” 
“Let us,” urges Mr. Rudhyar, “create 
a-new ‘harpism’, evolve new combina- 
tions of tones, new technical feats, so 
as to transform entirely the so-long- 
despised instrument of old. Let us 
universalize the harp. Today there is 
noe greater service ta render to music.” 


IRISH BOTANIC 
GARDENS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


A journalist in Ireland spends so 
much’ time explaining why this, that, 
or the other thing is all wrong, and 
whose ¢ault it is, that it is a positive 
treat to come upon an Irish institu- 
tion that is not merely abreast of the 
standards of efficiency and modernity 
set elsewhere, but actually boasts few 
rivals and no superiors. Such an in- 
stitution is the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Glasnevin, on the outskirts of Dub- 
lin. Small and compact—its 51 acres 
would almost be lost in ‘the, midst of 
Kew, with its 288 acres, or the Arnold 
Arboretum in Boston with its 220—it 
natural beauty, the completeness of 
its collections, the well-being of its! 
floral denizens and the care lavished ; 
on its lawns and paths and shrub- 
beries give ita distinction that neither 
great size nor ‘unlimited funds could 
impart. Scenic loveliness one can find , 
in Ireland in plenty, but to come upon 
this gem of orderly beauty in Dublin 
is to -experience a great’ surprise. 
Kew has more plants, more rare 
plants and many larger specimens in 
its greenhouses, but there are certain 
departments in which Glasnevin sur- 
passes évell Kew, 

It has, for example, the finest ‘col- 
lection of botanical orchids in the 
world. Imagine an orchid so diminu- 
tive that a raceme scarcely an inch 
long will carry a score of tiny blos- 
soms. These to the naked eye are only 
formless specks: of anonymous color, 
but examine it under a strong magni- 
fying glass and a blossom of perfect 
shape and the most exquisitely blended 
hues springs into visibility. 

Or consider that astonishing floral 
contraption, Masdevallia muscosa. The 
protuding lip of this littlé orchid offers 
an attractive alighting place for vol- 
planing flies. But at the base of the 
iip is a trigger spring so sensitive that 
no sooner has the fly’s foot touched 
the surfa than the spring is. re- 
leased and the lip snaps upward. So 
rapid is the movement that no fly 
can escape. But the plant is a kindly 
gaoler. After’an hour or two the flower 
will slowly ‘open and release the cap- 
tive, but not until his efforts to escape 
have covered him with pollen, the 
dissemination of which is the whole 
‘aim and- object of this remarkable 
contrivance. But Masdevallia muscosa 
is but one of a score of orchidaceous 
acrobats, trap-setters, contortionists, 
repe trick artists, mimics, midgets and 
others that make pp the company of 


plant freaks, if indeed the term “freak”: 


4 


can decently be applied to what are 
in reality marvelously efficient devices 
to secure the continuity of the species. 

It is in the open air, however, that 
Glasnevin is best able to demonstrate 
its superiority to.-.Kew. For many 
handsome shrubs, freemontias, car- 
penterias, dendromicons, azaleas, 
prunuses, etc. and scores of bulbs and 
herbaceous plants—crinums, for ex- 
ample and the Transvaal daisy (ger- 
bera jamesoni)—make light of the mild 
Dublin winter. But this only partly 
accounts for the fact that Glasnevin 
has a finer and more complete Lin- 
nen garden—that is a garden 
modeled on the one arranged by Lin- 
nzus at Upsala with the different | 
species and genera and families of 
herbaceous plants grouped together in 
order—than Kew. Certainly it ac- 
counts for the splendor in summer) 
and autumn of its herbaceous borders | 
and water garden. This latter, a nar- 


River, which forums one boundary of tie | 


mer with irises, water Hlies, spir@as, 
marsh marigolds, primulas gleaming 
against a dark background of cedars 
and willows, 
reeds. 

The first ‘botanical lecture on rec- 
|ord was delivered by King Solomon 
who “spake of trees, from the cedar 
that is in Lebanon even unto the hys- 
sop that springeth out of the wall.” 


land any particular flair for the ac- 
cumulation of botanical lore. The 
garden owes its inception to the Royal 
‘(or as it was then, the Honorable) 
Dublin Society which decided in 1790 
-to establish a Botanic Garden and ob- 
tained a grant from the Irish Partia- 
ment for the purpose... Since that time 
the upkeep and development of the 
garden has at all times been carried 
out with funds provided by the gov- 
ernment. Unlike Kew, the two main 
portions of whjch were originally 
royal pleasure gardens, Glasnevin was 
from its inception devoted to “promot- 
ing scientific knowledge in the vari- 
ous departments of agriculture and 
planting, as well as to increase and 
foster a taste for practical and scien- 
tific botany.” These functions it has 
ever since duly performed, first under 
the Royal Dublin Society and later 
under ,the -Board of Agriculture. 

But it is as a Iordly pleasure ground 
for the delight of all-who love green 
grass and fine trees, who, horas non 
numerantes nisi serenas, delight to 
make the flowers their calendar, to 
count the. sweet smelling . Chimon- 
anthus their harbinger: of winter and 
that tiniest of daffodils, Narcissus 
minimus, the herald of their spring, 
that Glasnevin excels. Many a fair 
tree and many a rare flower of purest 
ray serene will they find there. For 
the more easily pleased, there is the 
weeping birch and the golden willow, 
the ailanthus, well called Tree of 
Heaven, and the-tulip tree, of which 
Glasnevin boasts one noble specimen. 
more thdh 100 feet high. There is 
arbutus (a native.‘of Ireland) and 
sumach and dogwood, and all the trees 
| whose leaves fill the autumn days with 
‘flame, maple and spindlewoods and 
'tiquid amber. For the virtuosi there 
is a noble specimen of the buttress 
yas or ironwood of the Caucasus 
(zelkovia crenata), that strange wil- 
low, salix daphneoides, a magnificent 
purple beech, a splendid specimen of 
the Spanish oak (Q. lusitanicay and 
the weeping cypress of the Atlas Moun- 
tains. Then, too, there is a fine spec- 
imen of .Dr. Augpstine Henry’s hybrid 
poplar seedlings (generosa type), the 


first in- 1912 these astonishing trees 
are now being ‘planted in various parts 
of Ireland, and the rapidity of growth 


the one at 
eight years old is already more than 
40 feet high. 

And tthe tree of this discourse is 
cannot abandon it without mention of 


Sir Frederick™ Moore, 
tinguished horiticulturist whose 42 | 
years of curatorship have brought the | 


perfection. His retirement in the com- | 


a pity if just as Ireland is entering 
on what all hope to be a phase of re- 
generation this, the only up-to-date 
and efficient public-institution in Ire- 


decay. . 
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row winding lakelet fed by the co 


garden, is a dream of beauty in sum- | 


bamboos and graceful 


It does not appear however that the. 
: Lost Tribes brought with them to Ire- | 


quickest growing trees known. Raised 


can be calculated from the fact that 
Glasnevin though only 


growing even more rapidly. Yet one |, 


the presiding genius of the sylvan spot, | 
a most dis- | 


Botanic Garden to its present state of | 
ing spring will be a grave loss to’ 


Glasnevin, for there is no one in Ire-| 
land to replace him. And it would be | 


land, should be allowéd to fall into 
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A CANTERBURY _ 
PILGRIMAGE. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


If you have ever started on a trip 
with the definite expectation of being 
as disagreeable as possible, and find- 
ing other people equally disagreeable, 
perhaps you can appreciate my feel- 
ings as, handicapped with two weighty 
bags, a particulagly expansive um- 
brella, two heavy coats, and an aver- 
| Sion to going anywhere, I stepped on 
‘the Boston train the other day. The 
band seat I could obtain was in the 
\drawing room, where I found two 
‘young women and two men. We all 
fell over our bags and one another. 
Finally, when after’ much confusion 
we got settled, one man was missing. 
‘He had fled into the corridor, where 
| he told the conductor he had left the 
drawing room as there were six 
| women there. 

Having produced my writing 
terial and begun scribbling, I 
annoyed at the giggles of the 
opposite, who was looking at 
Boston Post. 
| “These funny 
funny!” she tittered. 

Every instant or so a sheet would 
fall to the floor with an unpl2asaiut 
‘crackle. She would capture it only 
to lose another at the same time. For- 
tunately she recovered them all after 
a while, and put them away. Then 
she opened a box of candy—one of five 
gift boxes, as she,informed us—and 
offered us some. Being as fond of 
candy as a child, I couldn’t refuse. 

Gradually, very gradually, almost 
before I was aware of it, we were all 
engaged in conversation. Such con- 
versation too! The man, a civil en- 
gineer by profession, took us on won- 
derful trips. We got a glimpse into 
life in the Philippines. We saw thal 
country with its vivid colors, its 
simple, elemental inhabitants all eager 
but, in his opinion, unready for self- 
government. We learned of Japan as 
it was 15 years ago, and of China. We 
delved a bit into Chinese History, and 
into Egyptian art. We wandered over 
Cuba, and realized how difficult it is 
for Americans to do business with 
Cubans, so different are the standards 
and customs of the two races. Then 
we hurried back to the United States 
and viewed a football game as it was 
played in the old days—-20 years ago— 
when Yale always won from Harvard. 
Just as we were rubbing our eyes and 
feeling that perhaps we were on the 
Boston & Maine after all, the little 
woman beside me, an English girl 
only recently married to a young 
American, seemed suddenly to grow 
pretty as well as animated as she 
carried us off again to England, where 
we reveled in charming gardens, and 
lin those not-to-be-duplicated greens 
whose grass does veritably appear 
lovelier than in New England. We.dice 
not settle down even in England, how-— 
ever, but found, ourselves. in the deep 
woods of Maine with the English girl's 
husband, who is living 80 miles be- 
yond the railroad’s end. This distance 
he has made in a sleigh, often on 
horseback, and once in an incredibly 
short time on foot. There in the woods 
they spent last summer canoeing, 
walking and picnicking in alluring 
spots, “the world forgetting,” even if 
not by the world forgot. 

“Do not leave your overshoes, rub- 
bers‘ or um-ber-ellas!” The porter’s 
strident voice startled us. The train 
had stopped. We quickly collected 
our belongings, and filed gayly out on 
the Boston platform—four intimate 
friends, no one of whom knew the 
name of any one of the others. 

“Almost a Canterbury pilgrinfage,” 
laughed the man, to which we all 
agreed. 
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D correspondént of The Christian 
tor from its European 
News Office 


- Spain — It has been 
dot in this correspondence 
chief anxiety in respect to 
1 | crpated by the failure of 
ions to promote a new 
ndi in the commercial re- 
no France and Spain, and 
“therefore, of a tariff war 
m the two countries in some- 
drastic circumstances was to be 
in the delicate political rela- 
ex between the two co 
bly in connection with their 
situations in Morocco, and 
there was that the com- 
“war might speedily extend 
spheres and a situation be 
d F which the outside world 
om every reason to regard 
ravity. These indications have 
Pra 2 to some extent fulfilled; 
pay il points are already being 
md used with bitterness by 
peoples and their papers— 
est of their papers—and it may 
su ied that the governments are 
holly detached from them, or 
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. essential that a proper 
Ae these facts be taken, and 
underlying feeling in Franco- 
Beeston: be understood out- 
© two countries, for it appears 
ling impression else- 
this is simply and solely 
r of the adjustment of tariffs. 
fe ir the contest and the recrimi- 
one tre proceeding may ex- 
that plain business sense 
e appreciated when it is stated 
y France, through her fore- 
aper, the “Temps,” has. 
sto. the charge the allega- 
cerning the treatment of 
1 recruits in the Spanish For- 
jon in Morocco—allegations 
lentally, as has been shown 
, are Strongly denied by the 
 conyteleng But that this. 
f the British subjects and the 
Legion should be so 
“piled on to the dispute as 
customs and conces- 
2 France and Spain in- 
“spirit of the parties and 
of the circumstances. 
ch Attitude Hostile 
ere * the leading official 
ervative journal of Madrid, the 
nal | counterpart to the “Temps” 
‘and the newspaper which 
‘than any Toareed speaks for ‘the 
—and g y with ex- 
caution ‘and discretion—refers 
’ fad general French attitude 
Sr in stronger and more 
terms than ever before in 
B thinee, and calls upon the peo- 
id their representatives to mod- 
eir quarrels and complaints 
fard to the Morocco campaign 
ler matters, to establish “a 
it national ideal, and a patriotic 
t public opinion which will 
e the most powerful instru- 
‘negotiation and the most 
. obstacle “eer any for- 
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@ the negotiations tation the 
ries, or the lack of them 

© being, there is no change 

‘« on. It is learned that 

¢ the expiration of the month’s 
lat France gave to Spain to 

ate the modus vivendi there 
* ous interviews between’ the 
cot Premier, Mr. Briand, and the 
Ambassador in Paris, Qui- 
Leon, but that they were 

y productive of any good re- 
of _very little promise. The 
a be said of the interviews 
in Madrid between the 
ibassador here and the For- 

sr, Gonzalez Hontoria, of 
may said that he h&s had 
| experience of the most ium- 
nt character in Paris and‘is well 
} a great lover of France. 

) cannot hide the fact 
tana his will, he is be- 
need that an anti-Spain cam- 
nei vigorously pursued in 
certain comments -that 

P Sommunicated by him to 

| in recent times have been 
in this sense. It is under- 
the Maura ministry, which 
caution has refrained 

r or writing a single 
might offend French sus- 
on the one hand or give 
for, launching into a 
against Spain, if she 

ing opportunity, on the 
pcomvtaned that the govern- 

: 2 French Republic is pur- 
a purse in these times that 
@ considered as systematically 


d by Decree 
Pabthoriiies in Madrid 
at out ‘how Spanish feeling 
4 to the. difcalies of the 
tion and the forthcoming 
ariff have been misrep- 
. t Paris press. 
element in 
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‘are being so plainly set forth by 
French writers, are considered mon- 
strous. 

The Finance’ Minister, Francis 
Cambo, in defending the government’s 
attitude and pointing out the un- 
reasonable features @f the French 
case, declares that, according to law 
and custom, the new tariff will not 
and should not come before Parlia- 
ment unless it involved a substantiai 
departure in system from the lines 
laid down in the law of 1906. ~ : 


Anti-Spanish Campaign - 

Again it fs mentioned that at the 
end of ‘the negotiations between the 
two countries the French representa- 


tives took strong exception to the 
Spanish conciliatory proposals by 
which the Spanish duties would be 
lowered pn some French goods and 
not on others, alleging that Spain had 
no right to differentiate in this man- 
ner! The proposition, that a country 
exercising tariffs is not to be per- 
mitted to have different rates for dif- 
ferent goods in conformity with its 
own supplies and necessities,.but that 
everything must’ be the same, is as 
amazimg as it 4s impossible. It is 
stated" that the French made a pre- | 
tense of being shocked at this sug-/ 
gestion! The parties being in such 
moods as here represented, it is not 
surprising to be assured on the best 
authority that in the conferences be- 
tweem the representatives ‘of the two 
governments nothing but pessimism 
of the worst kind has reigned uninter- 
ruptedly from the beginning, and that 
never at any moment did there seem 
any probability of an understanding 
being arrived at. 

In support of the allegation that an 
anti-Spanish campaign is being con- 
ducted in France various formidable 
facts are adduced, and when it is 
replied—as has been done by the 
“Temps”—that ; French newspapers 
printing such things are not controlled 
by the government ahd do not repre- 
sent French opinion, it is answered 
that these things are not generally 
printed without a certain implied 
sanction, and that on the other hand 
they are so violent and so deeply 
offensive to a friendly nation that it 
igs contrary to international custom for 
a government to tolerate such proce- 
dure—with the risks that it involves 
—within its own spheres, and it is 
usual to mark its displeasure ih some 
way when such things happen. It is 
remarked how quick is France‘to take 
offense at what may appear in the 
Spanish newspapers, even though in- 
finitely less injurious than what is 
now being printed in Paris. 


Repugnant Means of Warfare 


The Spanish complaints in the mat- 
ter of this anti- Spanish propaganda 
are definitely laid for the purpose of 
exemplifications in two . directions. 
Dozens of other cases might have been 
cited, but two or three of the most 
recent date Have been considered suf- 
ficient. In the newspapers, the ‘““Hu- 
manité” and ‘Vie: Ouvriére,” of. Paris 
there have recently been published 
articles of the most offensive degcrip- 
tion against the Kihg “of Spain, while 
at the same’ time there is an appeal 
to the’ French people to establish a 
boycott against Spanish goods of every 
description. The ‘‘Epoca” names these 
papers, and the “Temps” in retorting 
from Paris simply says that they do 
not represent the national opinion of 
the country, and that As.to'the boy- 
cotting, no such newspaper could de- 
cree it, but it would ,be accomplished 
Bpeedily enough if the. tariff rupture 
took place! 

But Spanish complaint te directed 
even more keenly to. some extraordi- 
nary statements that have been ap- 
pearing in the ‘leading French 
newspapers published in Tangier, the 
“Dépéche Marocaine,”° and in the 
“Dépéche Coloniale” concerning al- 
leged Spanish procedure in the. coupse 
of the Riff campaign. . These news- 
papers assert that Spain has obtained 
quantities of poison gas, ‘flammen- 
werfer” and other war weapons and 
materials of the most questionable 


and most generally condemned char- | 


acter, and has been using thém against 
the Moorish rebels, and that it, is en- 
tirely due to these that the Spanish 
operations have lately succeeded. 


Tone of Speeches Objectionable’ 


-These newspapers state that it has 
been a mystery how thé~.Moorish 
troops that conquered General Sil- 
vestre’s. 25,000 Spaniards and were 
galvanized by their victory could not 
resist the first onset of General Ber- 
‘enguer’s men and that the whole 
secret lies in this simple explanation 
—poison gas and the other most. re- 
pugnant means of warfare. Inci- 
dentally it is to be’ remarked that the 
French newspapers, apparently over- 
looking. the circumstanfce that, admit- 
ting that the provocation was the max- 
imum and the necessity the same, the 
French army tsed these things ,most 
extensively in its recent European. 
campaign, refer to the allegatidn 
against the Spaniards on the present 
occasion in curious terms, being hor- 
rified at ‘the idea that: the Spaniards 
should wish to “destroy their enemy 


—_ 


in the mass and at a distance and. 


make a desert of the zone” by pro- 
ceedings which will “produce univer- 
sal indignation, and call to mind the 
atrocities committed by “the same 
Spaniards in Cuba 25 years ago,” and 
that “it is horrible and infamous to 
see a nation pretending to appear civ: | 
ilized and to civilize another, employ- 
ing toward the latter Methods which 
would arouse the repugnance of the 
most savage peoples, "  Sad-and seri- 
‘ous as is the subject, there is still a 
humorous side, as just indicated; to 
this diatribe, which must of necessity 
enforce itself, Again, as for the poison 
gas and the other bad things which 
are said to have been obtkined from. 
“a foreign country,” it is definitely 
stated, that all foreign material that 
is not made in Spain is coming from 
France, with a little, which-has been 


| chiefly. of a naval or aerial character, 
pen tad be 


from England. . If,\ therefore, Spain 
t poison gas and.the things 
oy 3 oan abroad, «she got 


either in tubes, shells or alte icin: 
not been used by the Spanish forces 


objectionable means of warfare which 
have been mentioned been employed. 
Again Spain objects to the matter 


and tone of certain speeches that were |: 


delivered on the occasion of a recent 
conference in French Morocco ’ be- 
tween the Sultan ah 
tey,. The Sultan is reported to have 
made mention.of piteous appeals that 
had- been directed to’him by certain ‘of 
his subjects, the Riffs, and Marshal 
Lyautey explained how the Sultan’s 
grief was great becausé he could not 
respond to them. The “Epdca” re- 
marks that these declarations; so little 
friendly to Spajn as they were and 
made by personages of the highest of- 
ficial responsibility, have. Hever. been 
either denied — or. explained. "The! 
“Temps” responds that it is guirely a 
religious question, and that: the name 
of Spain was never mentioned. Most 
obviously, however, Spain was ‘meant. 

It is in such an atmosphere that this 
strange Commi paging. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TO GRANT. PENSIONS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitar 


ALLAHABAD, India—After several 
months of correspondence between the 
Secrétary of State and the Government 
of India the terms have at length 
been published on which officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian’ Forest 
‘Service, the.Indian Police Service and 
the Indian Educational Service may be 
‘permitted to retire. The government’s 


object has of course been difficult of 
attainment. It must be thoroughly 
fair to those whose contracts of service 
have been vitally altered by the intro- |: 
duction of the reforms; it must not be 
sO generous as to prejudice those who. 
are willing to continue sérvice in this 
country nor so generous as to. be an | 
undue burden on the finances of India. 

Officers have till March 31, 1924, in 
which to make -up their minds and 
must sign a certificate to the following 
effect: 

“I.consider that the conditions of my 
service have been radically. changed 
by the introduction of. the reformed 
Constitution and in + corsequence 
thereof I feel unable to serve the Gov- 
ernment of India with advantage to 
the state. 
leased from the obligatiogs: which I 
undertook under different circum- 
stances.” . Officers who have not com- 
pleted .five years’ service are aot en- 
titled to a pension, but they will be 
given a gratuity equal to the number 
of completed years of total service 
multiplied by their monthly pay at 
the date of their retirement,. the 
gratuity being converted into sterling 
wat the rate of 1s. 9d. per rupee, or 
about 5d. above the ruling rate. Each 
officer is entitled to first-class passage 
for himself and for his family, .if,in 
India, to his new place of employment. 
~ An interesting constitutional feature 
has already become noticeable in the 
working of the reforms, and that ‘Xs 
the practical breakdown of the distinc- 
tion between reserved and transferred 
subjects on which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford set such store. Re- 
served subjects, it will be remem- 
bered, are in the charge of executive 
councilors responsible to the.Governor 
and’ not to the Assembly, while trans- 
ferred subjects are in the charge of 
ministers responsible to the various 
councils. The Government of. India, 


State and the Legislative Assembly, is 
supposed theoretically to be responsi- 
ble solely to the British House of 
Commons. In other words, it is irre-. 
movable and opposed to an irrespon- | 
sible Legislature. This situation still 
holds good, but what has happened is 
that the Assembly has. successfully 
asserted its right to discuss practi- 
cally every subject capable of discus- 
sion and.has scored some of its greaf- |. 
ést triumphs in the domain of finance; 
in fact, as Mr. ,Hailey, the finance 
‘member, said, the Assembly in a short 
period has already attained the privi- 
lege of the British, Parliament in- the 
power .of ‘the purse; a position to 
which the Housé of Commons ' only}. 
arrived after a long and very bitter 
cnnstitutional struggle. The limita- 
tions apparently placed on the Assem- 
bly’s control of the purse have virtu- 
ally disappeared. How this came 
about is as follows, and: shows how | 
often important issues of -constitu- 
tional history.come about on trivial 
issues. Last session a measure was 


introduced and referred to. a select | 


committee having for its object the, 
consolidation of the law: relating to 
= 

lection and assessment of income 
oe but:-it did* not lay down the 
amount of the tax; for it is now agreed 
that the levying of 4n income tax shall 
be authorized by a bill to be brought 
forward each year.. The Assembly 
has also been able to win recognition 
of India’s fiscal independence, to which 
no doubt the coming fiscal commission 
will pay due attention. 


SWISS OPINION ON THE. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By special correspondent’ of The Christian _ 
Science Monitor _ 


BERNE, Switzerland — *When the 
Swiss League of Nations Society con- 
stituted its branch for the district-of 
Zurich recently, a resolution was 
'passed ‘supporting the aims and pur- 


as coinciding largely with those of 
the- League itself. The Conference 
was looked upon as. a starting-point 
for an ultimate pprockement be- 
tween Ame and. the: e. 
Adversity to the” © being far 
from extinct in the Gérman-speaking 
parts of this country, the hifmanitarian 
and internationalist’ of the or- 
ganization, rather than:it#*purely na- 
tionalist ones, were extolled by the 
principal. speaker of the.‘ occasion, 
Senator Usteri, who was a member of 


gue assemblies. 


Pg ‘ 
a % 


I therefore desire to be re- 


me tax. This bill provided’ for the | 


| 


in Morocco, nor have any of the other 7 


Marshal Lyau- |’ 


}Sach was master in 1880-81, when it 


which is vis-&-vis to the Council of |}- 


y 


poses of the Washington Conference. | 


Swiss delegation to. the first ‘two se 


lege. 


LODGE READMITS | | 
- A PAST MASTER, 


~, 


‘Mother ,Lodge”’ of Queenstand| 


Masonry Sees Return of A. J. 
Sach After 40 Years’ Absence 


By special eR of The Christian 
Science Monitor. from its European 
News Office. 


ADELAIDE, South Australia — The 
mother lodge of Queensland, the North 
Australian, No:-1, has passed through 
an experience probably unique in Aus- 
tralian Masonic annals. After an ab- 
sence of nearly 40-years. a past master 


hag. returned and been readmitted as 
‘a Member of the lodge. < Albert. J. 


was under the English constitution, a 

Igdge which celebrated its diamond 
jubilee in 1919. At that time he was 
on the staff of the Ipswich Grammar 
School. Afterward he was appointed 
first head master of thé’ Goulburn 
Technical School, New South Wales, 
a position he hed for 27 years. | Now 


tion on a brother, portraying as it 
does lack of reading, lack of adequate 
teaching, and ‘above all lack of ability 
*| to think: for one’s self. 

“If Freemasonry is so good, why 
cannot-women be admitted to it?’ asks 
another. Here again a Mason ought 
to know, but. how many do?” 


Visit to London » 


In his description of a visit to the 


cepted Rite in London, he writes: 

“Here are .to. be 
golden swords, the mace, grand mas-’ 
ter’s collar, and jewel atid other relics | 


Sent ovef from Petrograd, when, in | 
its St. Petersburg days, 


happy Russia. 
these relics wilt return whence. they 
‘came. Meanwhile ‘they are in very 
safe and ‘cherished. keeping. I also 
saw the chart, gr family tree, 
showing that Rose’ Croix Masonry 
in Britain sprang originally in 1845 
from’ the. Northern Supreme Coun- 
‘cil. of the United States, which, 
‘in turn, in ,1813, 
rant from. the 
It is said | 


he has returned to Brisbane, and: one 
of.his first acts was to apply for re- 
admission to his old lodge, amd he was, 
of course, elected unanimously and 
heartily -welcomed, and he now be- 
comes the oldest’ past master of the 
lodge. It is nearly 50 years since 
Albert J. Sach was initiated in a lodge. 
in Wales, and his cousin; Thomas J. 
Ralling; past grand deacon of Eng- 
land, has just completed’ 50 years, 
service as secretary. of the lodge in 
which he was initiated. 

No fewer: than 479 brethren in 
Queensland have qualified as _ life 
governors of the Masonic institution, 
in addition to three vice- presidents, 
which has just completed @ ‘splendid 
year’s working at a cost ef under £40, 
most of the officials having rendered 
service in a honorary capacity. ° 


Council, instituted in 1801. 


Frederic .of Prussia. - I also saw thé 
Masonic apron of Napoleon Bona- 
parte taken from his carriage just 
after the.-Battle of Waterloo. It 
is now faded, the blue edgings being 
almost white. and very frayed. ‘The 
authenticity of its original ownership 
is vouched for bythe eccompanying 
statement: 

“*This apron was given a few days 
after_the Battle of Waterloo and the 
pillage of the ‘Emperor Napoleon's 
carriage to an English soldier named 
| Briggs, by. a Prussian soldier who 
said it. iwas :taken with other things 
from the carriage. Briggs was after- 
ward appointed an officer, of the 
county prison at Worcester, and he 


A South ‘Australian Minute Book 


An interesting “find” has: just, been 
made consisting of the first minute 
book. of the mother lodge’ of South 
Australia, the Lodge of Friendship, No. 
1, a lodge arbund ‘which elusters many 
cherished memories. Apart from its 
historical value it is evidently the only 


record extant of the assemblies and 


proceedings of the very early brethren | 
in’ South Australia. The first meeting 
was held in the Turf Hotel, Adélaide, 
on ‘November 27, 1838, when the master 
was George Strickland Kingston, who 
brought the warrant of the lodge from 
London, where it had been consecrated 
at 7 John Street, Adelphi, on October 
23, 1834, when Kingston was’invested 
as senior’ warden. The meeting’ on 
November, 1838, appears to have been 
the third Masonic meeting in Adelaide. 
For the first four years of the lodge’s 
history Kingston and Henry Mildred, 


the first provincial grand master un- } 


der the Grand Lodge of England, al- 
ternated in the offices of master and 
treasurer. Inserted at the end of the 
book are pages of: great interest to 
Freemasons. These are the declara- 
tions ‘bearing their | signatures, on: 
which the early inifiates of .this fine 
old lodge applied for admission to 
Freemasonry. There being, apparently, 
no printed forms’ for application to’ 
entér the craft in those days, the can- 


gave the apron to John Nelson Lavy- 
ender, the then Governor.- Mr. Nel- 
con .gave it to me (Benjamin L. Sta- 
ble, Governor) when I saat hace a him 
in hig: ‘office.’ ” 


SCOTTISH VIEWS ON 
WORLD PROBLEMS, 


Science, Monitor from its mrenege 
News Office j 


- EDINBURGH, . Scotland. — Progress 
was reported ata recent ‘meeting in 
Edinburgh of the Scottish Countil. of 
the League. of Nations Union to the 


League-in Scotland was well over 2000, 
‘and that there were in. existence 16 
branches of.the League and that 30 
Y. M.:C: Avs had affiliated as corporate 
associatiQns. -. - 

It. was stated that the titure of tte 
movement, which, “after much initial 
‘spade-work, -had now got. a firm foot- 
ing in Scotland, seemed assured if the 
necessary financial support..and pub- 
lic-spirited cooperation were - forth- 
coming. Robert Miinro, the secretary 
for Scotland, is the honorary president 
of the couneil and members. of the ex- 
ecutive, committee include the Mar- 
chioness of Aberdeen and Prof. Kemp 
Smith, Edidburgh, 


didates had to make specially written 
declarations. One of these letters ad- , 
dressed to the master, wardens, offi’ i 
cers, and members of the Lodge of 
Friendship contained the signatures 
of no fewer than nine persons. 

The growth and progress of Free- 
masonry in South Australia are not 
only indicated by the numbers of can; | 
didatés -who are applying for admis- 


Joseph, Johnstone, a, Scottish mem- 
‘ber of the British Parliament, speak- 
ing to his..constituents in Glasgow, 
said that it: was a matter for regret 
‘that America had-. not joined the 
League of Nations, which would never 
he complete’ until America, Russia and 
Germany. had been admitted. He 


of the-war he trusted the “British 


sion to the order and by the Constitu- 
tion of new.lodges, but also by the; 


‘nation would see’ ‘that the best. way to 


more concrete evidence of. the laying | settle ‘international quarrels was not 


of foundation stones: of new eo | 
One such temple has. just beén con- 
secrated at Riverton for the Wooroora 
Lodge, the contract price of which is 
£1150. The actua] size of the temple 
will be 40 by 25 feet, exglusive of the 
ante-room 28 by 18 feet. It should be 
mentioned that’ the whole of the egrt- | 
age is being done by members of the 
order voluntarily. 


Children’s, Home in Prospect 

A Masonic home is to be established 
in a near suburb of Sydney, for which 
a sum of £25,000 is to be taken from 
the general purposes fund of the 
Grand Lodge to. purchase 50. acres | 
on which the central administration 
‘buildings and. bungalows will. be 
erected. Each ‘bungalow will accom- 
modate 25 children, presided over by 
a mother. One brother has donated 
£100;000 to buy the land, erect the 
puiiding, and provide for the upkeep 
of the boys who will occupy the col- 
The donor is C. Kolling, who 
has been engaged in mining ventures 
in various parts of: the Common- 
wealth. 

C@.’ Ei Green, editor of The West | 
Australian Freemason, who has been 
on a journey to England, is already | 
issuing his reminiscences, which will 
be of the greatest interest, but the 
following extracts from.a. letter he 
has written should prove of general 
interest: 

“Points: in ritual ‘anit ceremony 
about'-sum up the “average Mason’s. 
knowledge .of -his craft. Ask them. 
anything. beyond that and most of 
them are done. “Just t6 take one or 
two points to illustrate: 

“‘Tf Freemasonry is stich a benefi- 
cent institution, why is it secret?’ pro- 


iby reverting to war, but. by the exer- 
cise of reason. The reduction of cap- 
ital shiys: would be a good thing, and 
so also would be the reduction of land 
forces and of. submarines. : 


ORDER IS DIRECT ED - 
(AGAINST EMIR FEISUL 


By special correipandenit of The Christiam 
.. Science Monitor 
BEIRUT, Syria—Newspapers from 
Aleppo announce that. Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha has sent to his’ officers 


ders not.'to recognize Emir Feisul as | 
King’ of Irak. «The official text con- 
tains the following detlaration: 
“Feisul is nothing but the, hostile 
agv:thor of difficulties which: he’ wishes 
to stir up for us on our frontiers to 
hinder us in reconstituting the Turk- 
ish: territory. - We. jntend, ‘however, 
-to reintegrate ourselves in our ancient 
péSsessions. Hussein and‘ his sons, 
who oppose themselves to our desires, 
are an Object of hatred for all the 
Turks of Anatolia.” “a 
VICEROY eatinhiass PRISONERS 
By special correspondent of The Christian - 
$ Science Monitor | 
ALLAHABAD, ‘India—On’ his arrival 
in India, Lord Reading, the Viceroy, 
undertook the task of examining the 
cases of 86 prisoners who. were still 
serving long sentences for their par- 
ticipation in the Punjab rebellion of 
'1919. After carefully examining the 
records the Viceroy stated that he 
found himself unable to disagree with 
any of the conclusions of- the courts; 
but as an especial act of clemency he 
‘sanctioned the release of- 20 persons 
who were serving‘ sentences, up to 


pounds one critic. Mack of ability to 
answer this question | is a sad reflec: 


aqvert i years” gorous ec eR 
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Days of Courtesy for advance selection staré next 
week. People with homes will find it well worth their 
while to make plans now for attending; « 
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INTERNATIONALISM 


headquarters of the Ancient and Ac-| 


seen the huge! 


Freemason- | 


ry was banned by royal edict in un-| 
“One day, it is hoped, eden, has been engaged since the armi- | 


AS A WORLD HOPE 


Mrs. Philip Snowden, a Leading 
Contributor. to the British) 


Labor Movement, Says Gospel | 
of Peace -Should Be Spread| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—One of the most: 
interesting personal forces: in the 
Labor movement, Mrs. Philip Snow- | 


stice on special. missions which have 
taken her into almost every country 
in Europe. Hence she has had full | 


opportunities of studying at first hand | 
the effects of the ‘war and of forming 
sound conclusions as to the best way 


derived’ its war-| Communicating the fruit of her travels 
Southern - Supreme | and, observations to,a vast audience 


to have started there in-Charlestown | ‘claimed with passionate éarnestness 
by virtue of a warrant received from | | the gospel of internationalism as the 


of meeting the present world crisis. 
recently in the City Temple, she pro- 


only hope of humanity, and pleaded 
with her hearers fo become its mis- 
sionaries. | 

. After drawing a distressing picture | 
of the plight of Russia: and. Central 
Europe, where between 20,000,000 and 


|-we should like to. be about the. Wash- 


By special correspondent of The: Christiair 


effect that the membership of | the: 


30,000,000 people are -suffering from 
starvation, she asserted that, in spite 
of the hopeful note struck at Wash- 
ington, militarism, in Europe, Japan, 
and elsewhere’ was never so: strong 
as itis today. With an army of 1.300,- 
000. men: in arms,” France; ‘with her 
associate nations, is able to dominate 
Europe and exercise power gver the 
whole world. “‘We dare not,” Mrs. 
Snowden remarked, “be so hopefal as 


ington Conference, because once. be- 
fore we put whole-hearted trust in a 
message from America, and wére dis- 
apppinted, but if. the failure of one 
United States. President is wiped:.out. 
by the success of another, we shall 
all rejoice. : 

“Weare told’ that the reason for 
revolutions’ and: counter-revolitions 
and the general disturbance among the}. 
peoples df.the earth is ‘that many of 
them cannot get enough to eat, that 
there is a: world shortage. Undoubt- 
edly the war destroyed an enormous 
amount of wealth,’and much further 
loss has been. incurred through ‘men 
being taken from productive and put 
‘to unproductive work. Yet there is 
plenty of food and goods to meet the 
world’s needs if it were properly dis-. 
tributed. While in’ Russia millions 
starve, in Canada pigs are being fed 
with wheat, in some parts of America 
railway engines are being stoked with 
Indian corn, and in large” aréas in the 


looked to the. ‘League’ as the one hope 
of the’world; and after t® experiences. 


belonging to‘Irak and Kurdistan or- | 


‘which shall be free from war bias and 
; war hates. 


She was perfectly certain 
that the British Prime Minister re- 
gretted that he had ever raised such 


‘wild hopes in his compatriots as a 


war indemnity of £24,500,000 and the 
Kaiser’s head on a charger. The peo- 
ple who believed him were just as 
foolish as the Russian peasants who 
thought that Lenine and Trotzky were 
going suddenly to set up a Utopia. 
If the democratic and decent forces in 
the world are to be strengthened, an 
‘end must be put to international 


bitterness and hate and antagonism. 
'We must not be afraid of being called 


pro-German if our’ aim is to be hro- 
‘human. It is a trite saving, but there 
‘ls nothing but brotherhood and its 
implications that will save the world. 
We must strive to create a sounder 
international public opinion about 
‘Russia. Mrs. Snowden said she is op- 
' posed to Communism as the Bolshe- 
viki preach it and is hostile to their 
methods. But she is just as hostile to 
Britain’s policy toward Russia. Brit- 
ain, she urged, had no business to in- 
terfere in Russia’s internal affairs. 
There is no Communism in Russia 
today except the terror, and if other 
countries established human relation- 
Ships with Russia, the instruments of 
tyranny and terror would decline in 
power until they ceased to exist. 
Finally, there is the League of 
‘Nations. Mrs. Snowden is not satis- 
fied “ith the present League because 
it is only half a League. Ite wil! be 
more effective when it has managed 
to coax into it America and also Rus- 
sia and Germany. The League of 
Nations is not sufficiently. democratic 
either in its method of election or 
personnel; it his many faults and 
failings. But a'thing that is good in 
its central idea, though faulty in its 
make-up, should be helped from the 
inside by all the people ‘who believe | 
in the idea. The whole of ‘the jpeo-., 
ples must be brought within the 
League of is ips or have a trans- 
formed organization, ‘bearing some 
other name, .for international -action. 
Mrs. Snowden concluded with a fer- 
-vent plea‘to all her hearers to beeome 
gospelérs for internationalism. 


MASONIC COLLEGE, 
FOR AUSTRALIAN CITY 


Diniotn’ to, The Christian Sclance Monitor 
from: its Austrajasiam News Office 


‘SYDNEY, New South ' Wales—Free- 
masonry has been. making rapid ad- 
vance. in this staté and the enthusi- 
asm shown by methbers of the craft 
has been Of a ‘high standard. A re- 
markable evid nice’ of, this has béen 
the anonymous. ‘gift of. £400,000° to- 

ward the estijblishment of a Masonic ’ 
college at Bowrdl. The plans of the 
college are practically’ ready and -the 


United States cotton cultivation has 
been ‘stopped in order to amen a 
price ata high figure.” ; 


One Great Cause of Failure 

Mes. Snowden said that if she were 
asked to describe in a. sentence the 
cause of the present deplorable state 
of the world, she would say that itis” 
due. ‘to. a very ‘large extent to the fail- 
ure on .the part’ of the world’ s leaders 
to unlerstand the necessity, and the’ 
inevitability of internationalism. Those, 
people who thought | that.. interna- 
tionalism meant anti- nationalism were 
completely ‘mistakén. Proud of the 
distinctive features of her native land 
and anxious to, preserve them, she had 
learned, as everybody would have to 
learn sooner or later, that no nation 
can ,live to itself, any: more than an 
individtial can live to himself, that: the 
well-being of one nation depénds upon 
the well-being of all, and that ff.one 
nation is trodden in. the dust, ‘crippled, 
or destroyed, all the other nations will 
suffer. The three treaties formulated 
in France, were the outstanding ex- 
ample in modern history of the failure 
of the leaders of the nations to appre- 
ciate the necessity of internationalism, 
and one of the reot: remedies of. the 
'world’s present condition lay in the 
‘| speedy alteration of those treaties. 

To demand an. indemnity from a 


work of construction wall ‘shortly be 


begun. P 
The announcement of this gift was 


made by the ‘Grand Master,’ the Most 
Worshipful Brother William -‘Phomp- 
son, whose 7% years’ devoted sérvice 
had ‘heen recognized by the gift from 
fellow Masons of a large portrait in 
oils of himself in full regalia. This™ 
portrait is the work of.an English 
artist now in Sydney, Brother George. 
F. Harris. 

The ‘new, Masonic College is’ only 
cone evidente ' of Masonic activities. 
‘The War Benevolent Fund, for exam- 
ple, has enabled the: disbursement of 
£22,000 in recognition of the war 
service of soldier Masons. A Masonic 
orphan school is being-established 6n 
a fine site of 100 acres’at Baulkham 
Hills. In connection with this latter ° 
activity, Masons intend td. avoid’ alto- 
gether the thought of an orphanage, in 
the usual sense of the word, and may 
drop the term altogether. The idea in 
view is a garden village with bright 
little cottage homes. 

The Grand Master, hearing that the 
rift: for the college was supposed to 
have been that of a millionaire; stated 
that the generous Mason concerned 
}was giving practically all he possessed 
and had stipulated that his name 
should not be made public. 


beaten foe, Mrs: Snowden continued, 
and at the same time to take from him 


have. perpetrated. A Hull shipbuilder 


ships that, thousands-of men in Eng- 
land were .throw out of work.’ 
cashire and York 


at all because their 
tomers in, Central Europe 
afford to buy their goods. Taking from 
Germany far more coal than she can 
use, France is selling it to Britain’s 

best customers, and thereby knocking 


trade. 
Peace Pressaaitde ‘Needed 


to make themselves propagandists for 
the creation of a better ‘public opinion | 
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A New Hat 
‘for Sports or 
Street Wear. 


Hats of Scratch Fur Felt, 
with fitted satin lining; 
choice of black, brown, . 
beaver, sand,.castor, co- 
penhagen, tangerine, hen- 
na, téd, pearl and orchid. 


Priced 3.50. 
—Millimery . Fifth Floor. 


the means of making that indemnity is | 
a piece of pure folly such as a com-| 
mittee of women certainly would not. 


told her it would take four or. five |} 
wears for his trade to recover from the | 
effect of taking from Germany so many | 


“Lan- 
e cotton and wool | 


factories are working short time or not | 
principal cus-— 
cannot | 

a 


the bottom out of England’s export, 


Coming to remedies, Mrs. Snowden | 
insisted that the primary need is for’ 
the peace-loving peoples of the world) 
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Large 13 pocket Golf Cage in 

charge of Horace Brand, pro; 
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lew South Wales—An un- 
ik to the Treasurer of a 
A ma! nistration awaited 
the New South 

ay with proposals for 
a nearly £2,000,000- in 
x. His position was not 


eege 
a hn 
er b; 


= 
tee “ 


yere of New South 
sataner*s to have paid 


ots ‘more than in 1920, 
see n for the year stood 
= , money came out of the 
dcket, the state balance 

? current ‘year was ex- 
Mi ang to to show a revetiue 
00 st an expendi- 

, which would leave 

. Sook ee . To. 
causes of this con- 

d to be pee tue increases 


pro to. 
nd wage due tothe 


36-808,01 
oat come tax, which he 
a bring in £1,996,000. 


s—not. the 


lowever, wifich low- 
wa "and which the 
at is strongly op- 


9 | tion of October,~1920, £343,000; esti- | 


mated increased expenditure to be in- 


,. curred consequent upon the reduction 
jot the working week to 44 hours, 


| £756,000; advance of 4s. per ton in 
price of coal, £60,000; additional ex- 
penditure on renewals. repairs and so 


for additional train mileage, £109, 

There is also an estimated increase of 
£364,000 on the amount chargeable for 
interest on loan capital. These large 
increases could have been met by 
raising freights and fares, but the 


forth; £334,000; and additional cost of | 
maintaining new lines and providing 


WINTER SPORTS IN | 
CALIFORNIA . 


Specially for The Christian ‘Science Monitor 


Winter to a bear is the time to 
crawl into a snug hole-and sleep until 
the spring comes again. ‘There are 
many human bears that would like to 
follow the custom of their féur-footed 
friends, for winter brings them \only 
discontent. But to the other men or 


.|derful ski. jumpers have been devel- 


7 reason of the fact that | 


freights and fares at present. 


§ 


- 


1920-21, the aggregate deficlancies on 


the railways have amounted to £1,- 


| 411,000, and if the figures furnished 
are approximated, the past ‘deficiency | 


will be inéreased by £1,100,000, which 
- Faise the: accumulated. deficiency 


jiness {im the six years to £2,511,000. That is 
these |a “most unenviable position to be met 


fen | by any 


treasurer. Y ; 
“T cannot see-how the railways. will 


‘ ir.jpay until such(time as we complete 


a os tking of the 
kings 1 m_ 1920-21, he 


sore. ‘and this in- 
te trom 


411,000, but 
. lies a net loss of 


; @ Sydney Har- 
00, %. ‘the Metro- 

27000. ‘The unter 
wi | £3000 


in gg? A vou ade 
ayy panei Ease i 
‘ ’ 2 ; - 


‘ a ae 
re i ‘ 
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ret: 


wr, sates Rn. 
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asiness un-/ 
e ‘ 


|those now being built and cease to 
build new ‘ones, except such’ as .will ; 
pay their way. But who would put a 


proposal to Parliament that we should 
not build miore railways for 15 years; 


way?” 


DR. ROSEN BAUM'S - | 
_ VISIT st O WARSAW] 


Special to The ‘Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News 


WARSAW, Poland—A curious situ- 
ation has arisen in connection with 
~ recent visit to Warsaw of Deputy 
r. Rosenbaum, former Vice-Minister 
a Foreign Affairs in the Lithuanian 
Government and row President, of the 
Jewish National Council in Lithuania. 
His arrival in Warsaw was- immedi- 
* | ately hailed both in Warsaw and in 
Vilna as a political event of primary 
importance, and he was erroneously 
described: as a Lithuanian Minister 
come with proposals from the Lithu- 
anian Government for a compromise 
settlement of the Vilna dispute. 

Dr. Rosenbaum at once corrected 


the statement by sayfhg that he had 
no official mission and had come to 


| Warsaw on his own private initiative. 


The anti-Jewish press in Warsaw, 
however, tmmade use of the opportunity 
td attack the so-called Jewish. in- 
| fluence in Polish political affairs. The 
“Dwa Grosze” in particula ley comment- 
ed that the wake dispute’ was being 
entirely taken into Jewish hands, Mr. 
Askonazy representing Poland; Mr. 
Hymans, the League of Nations: and 
Mr. nbaum, Fa 
Dr. Rosenbaim self has sub- 
mitted a report to yeuveisann Cab- 
inet regarding his visit to Warsaw. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
‘states that Dr. Rosenbaum’s visit was 
purely ofa private nature, and that 
he. has explained that he conducted 
negotiations with Polish officials and 
non-official circles, for informative 
Ae) agen only,, his visit bearing mo re- 
tion whatever to the question of the 
Sona to the Vilna Self-Determins- 
tion Sejm. 
Public ° opinien, however, is con- 
sag journey 
© approval of 
“ Dr. Rosenbaum 
+ formally taken leave of the 
8 of the +a har National Coun- 


commissioners are of the opinion that 
it would not be desirable-to raise the 


“Durfig the five years 1916-17 to 


or 860 except those which will pay theit: 


women, the time of ice and snow 
means a new season of sport and 
pleasure. 

There is no zest like that one feels 


in gliding. over ‘the smooth tes on 
skates, or trudging through the snow 
on. skis, with Jack Frost aims roses 
to bloom ‘in the‘ cheeks: 

‘There is something satiligenttis 
about the feeling of soft snow under 

one’s feet, age the sharp nip of the 
air. 
#00d food does taste, after a few 
hours’: exercise in the open! 

Any. boy or girl who is deprived of 
‘the opportunity to go sleighing-is to 
be pitied. In California, snow is cap- 
italized and made to bring in a rich 
harvest of dollars to the railroads and 


promoters who run excursions during 
the winter to Truckee, high in the 
Sierras; where winter sports of all 
kinds are encouraged as a business 
venture. Here the moving picture 
people flock in droves, to film their 
scenes laid” in Alaska or other far 
countries of the north. Coasting down 
a snow-covered hill on a bob sled is 
the real “joy ride.” — 


In the country districts the farm- 
ers May have sold off their buggies 
with the advent of their~érst auto- 
mobile, but it is sdfe to say they did 

ispose of the old sleigh, and with 
the first flurry of snow, out comes the | 
sleigh, bells and all, and Dobbin is 
\roused from his nap and ‘hitched once 
more to the sled that glides so easily 
over the snow. “It’s a grand and 
glorious feeling” to snuggle under the 
warm robes, with a hot brick to keep 
the feet warm, and go yma across 
the country. 


Skating, too, has its davatate and 
experts, and with -sharp steel under 
one’s feet, and the wind at. one’s back, 
it’s mighty fine fun skimming over the 
smooth ice, or cutting figure eights 
under the eyes of an admiring throng. 


Where a long stretch of clear ice is 
available, a wonderful race can be 
run with the aid of the wind, for by 
rigging up a light canvas sail to be 
fastened to the back, one can be car- 
ried along at. express train speed if in 
the path of a stiff breeze. 


Skiing is exciting sport, and one 
which requires considerable practice 
to become proficient. An expert can- 
not only glide along the’ surface of the 
show with small effort, but he can 
climb “= slopes and jump wide 


And how one can eat, and how 


‘tice brings perfection, and in: a little 


spaces without losing his balance, In 
Colorado and Washington, where the 
mountainous character: of the ¢ountry 
offers unusual slopes for skiing, won- 


oped. As part of the annual wjynter 
festival at Truckee, California, a num- 
ber of ski jumping contests are ‘held, 
and these tournaments atfract huge 
crowds from all over the country. 
Cross-country tramping on snow- 
shoes is another sport, too, and while 
one’s first attempt at this walking feat 
makes him feel as though he had got 
tangled up in sticky flypaper, yet prac- 


while the hardy Alaskan trapper can- 


not play tennis with his feet.any better 
than thé enthusiastic amateur. 


ANTI-LIQUOR PLAN 
_IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office a 


VICTORIA, British Columbia—The 
Liquor Control Board is considering 
a plan to organize a special secret 
police force to-check violations of the 
liquor law in this. Province.“ The 
board believes that, although the turn- 
over through government sales of 
liquor is now at the rate of $8,000,000 
per annum, there is liquor being sold 


in an illegitimate way and a plan is; 


to be devised to check bootlegging 
which the present provincial and mu- 
nicipal police forces seem tunable to 
handle. 

J. H. Falconer, one of the com- 

missioners on “the Liquor Control 
Board, in speaking of the situation, 
said: “We are checking up against 
various people and organizations ship- 
ping liquor into the Province and we 
are going to put an effectual stop to 
this immediately. Arrangements have 
been made for working in conjunction 
with the police and other existing or- 
ganizations, but if it is necessary we 
may put on a force of our own.” 
_. Members of the board say a large 
sum of money has already, been ear- 
marked for thé purpose of organizing 
a secret service branch, and if it is 
found necessary this organization will 
be proceeded with-early this year. 


INQUIRY INTO KENYA’S 
RACIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its European News Office 

_NAIROBI, Kenya—A deputation 
consisting of Lord Delamere and 
Colonel Griffiths have left for England 
to discuss with the British Govern- 
ment questions arising from the 
Indian trouble in Kenya colony. They 
will travel via South Africa with the 
object of consulting with General 
Smuts in an unofficial capacity and 
with other political leaders who have 
“eel “aaantin in dealing with similar 
racial questions. 

Lord Delamere is one of the 
pioneers of colonization in British 
East Africa and owns an estate near 
Nairobi: 
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RHODESIA’S WORK 
OF NATIVE UPLIFT 


Establishment of the Department 
of Native Development Has 
Accomplished Much to Date 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
SALISBURY, Southern Rhodesia — 
Rhodesia has, in more ways than one, 
set a good example to other adminis- | 
trations responsible. for governing. 


territories where the black popula-' 


tions predominate numerically, in re- 
gard to the treatment of the aborigi- 


“~~ 
' 


Specially etched for The Christian Scienee Monitor. 


\ 


“Dog Sled, Truckee, California,” from the etching by Stanley W. W oodward \ 


nal inhabitants. She has now gone 
farther in her good work for the 
uplift of the natives by the establish- 
ment.cof the Department of Native 
Development, which was started in 
May, 1920.” 

The ‘director of the new depar{- 
ment has made available his first re- 
port on this important and beneficent 
work. The first school started under 
the development scheme was at Dom- 
boshawa in the Chindamora Reserve, 
20 miles north of Salisbury.. Here 
two European instructors, the one for 
agriculture and the other for wood- 
work and building, with two native 
teachers. for literary education, were 
installed, and an equipment sufficient 
to start both courses of industrial 
training was provided. When the 
report was published there were 55 
pupils, averaging in ages from 18 to 
20 years, in residence, and a reguldr 
curriculum is_ being followed. No 
attempt was made to select a spe- 
cially suitable piece of ground, and 
a site was chosen inside the -Chin- 
damora Reserve on a typical piece 
of Mashonaland country. It was de- 
cided, from the first, that whatever 
was done must be carried out in 
exactly similar conditions to those 
which would obtain at the average 
kraal. 


Land Not to Be Alienated 

The lines on which theschool is 
conducted are quite simple, easy for 
the natives to understand, and not too 
far removed from their own ideas of 


such work. All things are so ordered. 


that the first and primary considera- 
tion ‘is to help the native-to’a fuller 
conception of life and to greater hope 
of attaining it. \The land is not to 
be alienated, but is to be developed 
as a center of instruction and uplift 
for the natives. Beyond the few 
European instructors who will live 
there, it will be entirely for the na- 
tives and will always carry a large 
number of themy using the land and 
living on it. It is hoped that, in time, 


“ 


it will be the place where progressive 
natives will desire to settle and s0 
form whgt may become a busy and 
productive industrial village in the 
reserve. 

The cooperation of the missionaries 
in such a scheme for the amelioration 
of the lot of the native by means of 
practical instruction was, of course, 
of the greatest importance, and for 
the purpose of consulting them on 
the subject a meeting was convened. 
The occasion was marked by the at- 
itendance of the resident commis- 
sioner, and practically all the elected 
members of the Legislative Council 
took part in most of the discussions. 
In outlining the scheme the Director 
of Native Development assured the 
conference that it was in no way in- 
tended by the government that the 

ork of the niission should be super- 
seded, but that, in addition to estab- 
lishing one or two central institutions 
under its ow~ ff cers, the government 
hoped to be allowed to give assistance, 
both financial and technical, to all 
who were engaged in the education of 
natives. The conference unanimously 
passed a ‘resolution expressing its 


recording its sincere desire to 
Gperate with the administration 
making a success of this 
new undertaking.” 


The> Director’s Reception 


The favorable attitude of the mis- 
Sionaries was practically, demon- 
strated when the director. Visited the 
mission stations. He was| invariably |* 
received with the greatest kindness 
‘and given every opportunity to see 
,the buildings and equipment, and, 


cO- 
in | 
important | 


| when in session, to address the pupils. 


On all hands there was a frank ad- 
; mission of how much the government 
can assist their work. Government 
participation was welcomed by all, 
and a readiness: was shown to adapt 
the present methods, to the best of 
their ability, to any general policy. 
They were particularly anxious to 
welcome a closer coordination be- 
tween education and the actual native 
life and needs, and some technical 
guidance in bringing industrial train- 
ing to bear on native social conditions. 

Classified, approximately, the Rho- 
desian missions fall into three types. 
Firstly, those where the work is 
solely religious, with a small provi- 
sion for literary education; secondly, 
those where, in addition to ‘the above, 
an attempt is made to pay the ex- 
penses of the mission by running a 
farm, and, thirdly, those where the 
work is c&arried farther and literary 
education aims at higher standards, 
including teacher-training courses, 
and where the farm is worked for what 
it will produce and where a measure 
of industrial training is given. All 
three types have out-schools. 


A School of Work ° 


These then are the existing mission- 
ary educational inetitutions with 
which the new department proposes 
to work in close touch. The govern- 
ment school in the Chindamora Re- 
serve is an attempt to arrive at a 
practical “adjustment of the two 
branches of education for natives. It 
is not claimed as being perfect: but 
with the help of all who are looking 
for a wise solution of the problem, it 
may well point the way to a sound 
system. It is, briefly, a school of 
work and, primarily, the object is to 
give the native a better hold on life, 
and to fit him for useful and character 
forming labore; the work being in no 
way necessarily the end in itself, but 
certainly a means to an end. Instruc- 
tion is given chiefly in subjects which 
affect the home of the native, for it 
is from there that a!l development 
must spring. 

It was decided to establish another 
and similar school for Matabeleland 
in the Gwaai Reserve, and, after the 
director had held a meeting with the 
chiefs and people concerned, a site 
was chosen. There is great keenness 
among the people.in Matabeleland for 
the opening of a school in the reserve 
mentioned, and the project has given 
much satisfaction and is receiving 
wide support. 

This sincere attempt practically to 
ameliorate the lot of the naltives of 
Rhodesia by a conscientious admin- 
istration will be watched by all other 
communities having a native “prob- 
lem”; and it may well be that Rho- 
desia, young as the country is polit- 
ically, will yet lead the world in the 
humane work of native uplift. 
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IGOVERNMENT IN 
POLAND SUSTAINED 


Crisis Over Two Disputed Prov- 
inces E.nds in the Diet in a Vic- 
tory for the Pilsudski Forces 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 
,WARSAW, Poland—A new political 
crisis of far-reaching importance, 
threatening even the resignation of 
the President of the Polish Republic, 
Joseph Pilgudski, has fortunately 
ended in a complete victory for the 
government. - 

The crisis arose over the question 
of two provinces, namely Lida and 
Breslau, which are under Polish ad- 
ministration but have not been formally 
assigned to Poland. These provinces 
are inhabited by a mixed population 
of Poles and White Ruthenians. There 
is a very small percentage of Lithua- 
nians, however, a practically negli- 


s i gible quantity. 
cordial approval of the scheme, and’ 


| This territory forms really a part 
|ot what is now called Central Lithua- 
nia and it was surprising that General 
'Zellgouski, when he marched to Vilna 
and freed that town and the sur- 
| rounding country, did not extend his 
‘operations so as to include the two 
Now that 
an assembly is to be summoned in 
,Vilna which will have the power of 
expressing the will of the people as to 
their self-determination itis the opin- 
‘ion of the Polish President and the 
government that the two provinces of 
Lida and Breslau should also have 
the right of deciding for themselves 
whetherthey wish to belong to Poland 
and should therefore, send their dele- 
gates to the Vilna Assembly. 


Self-Determination for Vilna 


“The Polish Chief of State expressed 
himself nobly and touchingly on this 
matter. He said that as a son of that 
land he understood well all the diffi- 
culties and confusion of historical 
traditions which up to this time the 
sword alone ‘had solved, but Poland 
cannot liniit itself only to this method 
of solving the problem, especially of 
this territory, as well out of respect 
for the noble historic traditions of 
former Poland as also of Poland after 
the partition, for Vilna had shown by 
its work during the long period of 
hard captivity an extraordinary en- 
durance and a great moral strength. 
Therefore, the Chief of State stood 
firmly on the ground of the right of 
self-determination of the territory of 
Vilna now under the administration 
of General Zellgouski as also the 
provinces ethnographically and his- 
torically belonging to that territory 
but now administered by the Polish 
State. 

For a week the attitude of the Chief 
of State and the government was hotly 
debated by the various parliamentary 
commissions. It was shown that not 
only the governmént but the President 
himself stood or fell by the decision. 
For the first time the Polish President 
deviated from his policy of complete 
neutrality and expressed his very de- 
cided opinion. It became a duel be- 
tween the supporters of Marshal 
Pilsudski and the government, and the 
enemies of the President, the National 
Democratic Party. 


Polish Disinterestedness 


This party went further in its at- 
tacks on the personality as well as 
the policy of the President than the 
most liberal constitutional state can 
properly allow. The party organs 
wrote virulent articles which, in the 
opinion of many, should have been 
confiscated. Nevertheless a large ma- 
jority in the Diet voted for the motion 
of the government, and Poland has 
thus given an example of her disin- 
teresfedness and feeling of justice. 

The President’s appeal to the nation 
found a warm response. Poland has 
not forgotten the words of the famous 
Lublin Union which joined Lithuania 
and Poland “Free with free, equals 
with equals.” 
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HEARING ON PETITION 


Or TRUSTEES TO RESIGN 


shusetts-—The hear- 


ES , begun last week before 
! on ‘the petition of the 
e Christian Science Pub- 
y to have their accounts 
ats bet 4 
theme discharged and 
Court, continued yester- 
h day. The text of the pro- 
as follows: 
VOLUME IV. 
ern, January 19, 1922. 
RT CAME IN AT 9:40 
o'clock, 
Rg THE DIRECTORS. 
NORWOOD, Sworn. 
Mr. Dane) - Will you state 
_ ext A. C. Augustus 


of 7 


i ere do you live? 
a a, ore. 
. What is your occupation? A. I 
counsel for the Christian 
ce Church, including the trusts 
scted therewith, the Christian 
ce Benevolent Association; the 
under Mrs. Eddy’s will: the 
under clause six of Mrs. 
wil, and for a while the 
“Science Publishing Society. 
You are a member of this bar? 


'F 
. 


A. Brook- 


».. 
- 


on have practiced in 
ack hus tts courts? A. I have. 
aM dow long have you been a mem-. 

ft this bar? A. About seventeen 


hy j you have something to do 

counsel with securing the exemp- 

n of “the Publishing Society from 
1? A. I did. 

. Will you please state to the 

oh a brief way what you had to 

d what Mr. Watts had to do with 

the Publishing Society’s ex- 

on from taxation? A. I started 

y present position in the fall of 

9 Barly in 1918 questions came 

8 t ) whether the Publishing House, 

enevolent Association and other 

erty was subject to taxation. 

» were, of course four classes of 

i four questions,—real estate, 

@ personal property, the Massa- 

Income Tax and the Federal 

= Tax. 1" far as the real estate 

Rerey , the Publishing House 

Fapw and always has been. 

as the Massachusetts Income 

ieacateed, I took up with Mr. 

sPblive it was, the possibility 

.an Income tax under the Mas- 

Income Tax law, and be-: 

of the fact that no tax had been 

year before and no question 

n raised by the authorities and 

was filed in 1918. ‘So far 

l*Income Tax is con- 

was a ruling issued by 

ector of the Internal Revenue 

© effect that religious organiza- 

Bi | be exempt. It was neces- 

“fille a statement to show the 

: that it was within the law 

a religious organization. Such |} 

t was drawn up in my of- 


i r cansulting, Mr. Watts, and 


ible ’ 


¢ af 
_P we 


f at 


“em far as tangible per- 

prop is concerned, it was 
1 the City of Boston in 1917. 

1918 a law was passed through 

ure, I having charge of the 

ts of unincorporated organiza- 

) far as that law was concerned. 
was passed to exempt unin- 

d and incorporated religious 
property held for religious 

aya incorporated and unincor- 

ions. On the strength 

ty an affidavit was filed at 
City Hall and after some argu- 
” cy th the assessors, exemption 
obtained, so that no tax was levied 
_ City of Boston on tangible 


erty since 1918. 
“ wt RT: When was thatestat- 


M WITNESS: I think it was 
106 of the Acts of 1918. It 
on yroved in March—before April 


OURT: ‘What chapter? 

: 8S: Chapter 106, of the 

| ri ie you secured the 

dment that resulted in. exemp- 

+ aid. 

XAMINATION 

Mr. Withington) Mr. Nor- 

you to state that 

} general counsel for the 

nce Church? A._I am. 

Meaning by that, the Directors, 

paure of the Church, or just 

a I was employed—when I 

ployed the question of my em- 

“was discussed with the 

Christian Science Board 


ne Directors? A. Then 


‘be so. But all your 
the Christian Sci- 
2 A. Prin- 


nt was by the 
i of Directors? 


r that yes, or no? 


the | 


j 


| State Income T: 


AS HERES I worked for the Trustees 
under the will. 

Q. Were you employed py the Trus- 
tees under the will? A. No more 
than what I have explained. 


Q. In other words, the Christian 
Science Board of Directors employed 
you to do work for themselves and 
Mr. Fernald, as Trustees under the 
will? A. The Christian Science Board 
of Directors employed me,. and the 
letter says—uses the term—general 
counsel for the Christian Science 
Church—The Mother Church. 

Q. You understood that to include 
your legal services to the Trustees 
under Mrs. Eddy’s will? <A. I dis- 
tinctly understood that, yes, sir. 

Q. As Trustees under the will that 
was a part of the Christian Science 
Church? A. Yes, as far as my Office 
was concerned. 


Q. You also were counsel for the : 


Benevolent Association? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that employment under this 
same arrangement under the Di- 
rectors? A. It was. 

Q. And you were for a while em- 
ployed you say, for the Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society? A.' I worked 
for them under that same arrange- 
ment. 

Q. . Did you receive any compensa- 
tion fromathe Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society? A. I did not. 

Q. Then your employment, in con- 
nection with the Christian Science 
Publishing Society, whatever it may 
have been, was paid for. by the 
Directors—under this employment by 
the Directors? A.. I was paid by—if 
I may explain— 

Q. No. Can’t you answer my ques- 
tions? Whatever you did for the 
Christian Science. Publishing Society 
was not paid for by the Publishing 
Society? A. Not direct. 

Q. It wasn’t paid for at all by the 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
at all? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did your checks come from the 
Christian Science Publishing Society? 
A. No, they came'from the Treasurer 
of The Mother Church. / 

Q. Then you know, as a matter of 
fact, that they were not paid for by 


the Publishing Society? A. No, I do: 


not. The Mother Church may have 
sent a bill to the Publishing Society 
in the same way that I know they have 
sent a bill to the Trustees under the 
will and to the other Trusts. 

Q. When did you ever know of a 
bill being sent by the Treasurer of 
The Mother Church to the Publishing 


Society for legal services? A. I don’t |: 


know. 

Q. Then it is pure surmise on your 
part? A. I made out a bill and handed 
it to the Treasurer. 

Q. But not to the Publishing So- 
ciety? A. No. 

Q. Then is it not fair to assume 
that you never received directly from 
the Publishing Society any compensa- 
tion whatever? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. And your efforts were confined 
solely to.serving the Directors with 
referenee to any intereSts which they 
might have in*the Publishing Society? 
A. No. 

Q. Well, what other interests did 
you have? A. I served in taking 
care of those tax quesfions, and in 
taking care of certain questions in 
reference to zone postal rates and in 
working on. certain questions referred 
to me on the infringement of copyright 
articles. I was working~directly for 
the Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety. 

Q. Yes. But under employment by 
the Directors and under payment by 
the Treasurer of The Mother Church? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were responsible to the Di- 
rectors and you sent your bills to the 
Treasurer of The Mother Church? A. 
I didn’t send any bills. 

Q. You received your compensation 
from the Treasurer of The Mother 
Church? A. Yes, monthly pay. 

Q. Were you the only counsel for 
the Christian Science Church? A. 


|The only general counsel—in a gen- 


eral position of that sort, yes, sir. 

Q. Were you the only counsel for 
the Trustees under the will? A. No.‘ 

Q. You knew there was other coun- 
sel for the Trustees under the will? 
A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Mr. Choaté? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew Judge Smith acted 
as counsel for the Directors of the 
Church? A. No, not as general coun- 
sel, as my Office. 

Q. I didn’t ask you if he was gen- 
eral counsel. You knew he acted 
as counsel? A. I knew he gave advice 
to the Christian Science Board of 
Directors. | | 

Q. Did you know he acted as coun- 
sel? A. I never knew up to the pres- 


ent litigation of his — strictly, 


as counsel, 

Q. You do know now that he has 
acted as counsel? .A. Certainly. 

Q. You say you had in 1919, as I 
take it, something to do with the ex- 
emption of taxes? A. 1918, I guess, 
wasn’t it? 

Q. You said—what was the first 
year that the Massachusetts Income 
Tax went into effect? A. 1917.. 

Q. You said in 1918 you did some- 
thing with regard to getting the 
Christian Science. Publishing Society 
exempt from paying the Massachusetts 
? A. No, I did not. 


I though you stated that you did 


some duties— A. I took the ques-. 
BUD. with Mr Watts and through 


the ehihiaciciahacenis suthouttios that the, 
Publishing Society should not file any 
income tax? A. No, I did not. .” 

Q. You didn’t know that? | A. No. 

Q. But you knew there wasn’t any 
Income Tax filed? A. Yes. 

Q. So that at least you were aware 
when Mr. Watts consulted with you in 
1918, that’ Mr.‘Watts had done some- 
thing and as result had considered the 
matter:and that he had not filed any 
income tax.return? A. I was. 

Q. Who did you consult? A. Mr. 
Denio. Mr. Watts showed me the 
papers. : 

Q. At least you do not take ahy 
credit for any work that may have 
been done on the work necessary to 
dvoid the necessity of filing a return 
in 1917? A. Not in 1917, no, sir.. 

Q. Do you know whether they had 
in fact been exempt in filing a re- 
turn? A. I understood— 

Q. . Did you know they had been 


‘exempted? A. No, I do not know that 


they had been exempted now. The 
authorities haven’t asked for any re- 
turn. [don’t know. ._I don’t believe 
the’ authorities have formally  ex- 
empted the Publishing Society. 

Q. If the authorities knew about 
it and they didn’t ask any return 
should be made, you might call that 
an exemption at least? A. It was an 
exemption according to law, and not 


jan exemption obtained by any work 


anyone did. 

Q. When you refer to your activi- 
ties in connection with the law which 
was passed in 1918, Chapter 106, I be- 
lieve you said it was—you said you 
were responsible for part of it. Did 
you mean as a member of the Legis- 
lature? A. No. 

Q. You are not a member of the 
Legislature? A. I wasn’t at that time. 

Q. But you are now? -A. No, lam 
not now. I was several years ago. 

Q. You have been? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What you meant was that 
through your efforts as a representa- 
tive of.the Church that you had per- 
suaded certain legislators that certain 
provisions with regard to wtnincor- 
porated societies should be included in 
that law. Did you mean that? A. 
Not as legislative counsel for the 
Church. I was working directly’ for 
the Publishing House at that time. 

Q. Perhaps that is a conclusion of 
law? A. By virtue of my general po- 
sition I work and pay attention to 
legislation at the State House: 

Q. Do you accept full responsibil- 
ity for that provision in the Act? A. 
I did. 

Q. Do you feel it was entirely a 
result of your efforts? A. I am very 
sure that the word, “unincorporated” 


| went into that Act as entirely a re- 


sult of my efforts. ., 

Q. You do not givé any credit to the 
legislators who thought it was advis- 
able to include it? A. No, I do, fot. 

REDIRECT 

Q.. (By Mr. Dane) Just one question 
in regard to) Mr. Denio’s employment. 
Did you learn from Mr. Watts that 

r. Watts had asked his opinion? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And that Mr. Denio had been 
paid for whatever services he ren- 
dered? A. He had. He was paid 
$100. . 


Q. 
your salary? 
in at $5000. 
after about six months to $5500. Now 
it is $6000. 

Q. That was for ali your activities? 
A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Did you send in separate ‘bills 
besides your regular salary? A. Néver. 

Q. What was this bill that you said 
you rendered to the Mother Church? 
A. I prepared those bills for the 
Treasurer of The Mother Church to 
present to the Trustees of the Shaw- 
mut Real Estate Trust, and another to 
be presented to The Trustees under 
Mrs. Eddy’s will. 

Q. None to be presented to the 
Publishing’ House? A. And another 
to be presented to the Publishing 
House. 

Q. In other words, you considered 
some of the matters which, you had 
done as not under the terms of your 
employment by the Directors? -A. I 
considered them under the terms of 
my employment by the Directors, but 
not properly chargeable to the general 
fund of The Mother Church, but more 
properly chargeable to the Trust with 
which Ii was working directly.” 

Q.*Did you. deduct the amount of 
those bills from your regular income 
from The Mother Church? A. No. | 

Q. So it was in addition to the sal- 
ary you received from the Direttors? 
A. No. .I have received a regular 
salary from beginning to end. 

Q. What were those bills? A. 
These were simply bills that The 
Mother Church—ameunts that they 
paid to me that should have’ been 
charged to* the other trusts. 

Q. In other words an apportionment 
of your salary? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So it wasn’t outside of your 
general salary? A. These bills were 
simply an apportionment of my salary. 
Mr. DANE. That is all. 

JOHN LEE DUTRE 

Q. (By Mr. DANE). You will have 
to keep your voice up a little bit, Mr. 
Dutre, we cannot hear you. What is 
your full name? A: John Lee Dutre. 

Q. Where do you live? A. Somer- 
ville. 

Q. What is your occupation? A. 
Public accountant. 

Q Employed by whom? A. The 


RE-CROSS 
(By Mr. Withington) What was 
A. My salary started 


'| American Audit Company. 


Q. For whom are you amslowed’ 
A. The American Audit Company. — 
Q. Were you employed by the 


ed’) American Audit Company on the first 
mad} of December of 7s year, 19217. 


A. 
I was. 

Q. Did you ‘do some. work at the 
Christian: Science Publishing Society 


tie oe A. 1921, 
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Q. Will you produce it? - [Pro- 
| ducing papers] These are the time 
sheets; 

Q. The paper that you hand me is 
the time sheet; such as are kept. by 
employees of the American Audit 
Company and then turned into the 
office? A. They are. : 

Q. Did you keep this. time sheet? 
A. Yes, Imade it up; I prepared it and 
handed» it in. 

Q. Is this your signature at the 
bottom [handing paper]? A. It is. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. What’ do you 
offer it for? 

Mr. DANE. To ecie the dafe that 
he entered the Publishing Society, 
commencing his work December 2d. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I am willing 
to’ accept. his statement that he went 
in there December 2d. I do not think 
the paper is admissible and I do not 
care to have it as an exhibit. 3 

Mr. DANE. I desire to offer it. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I object, if your 
Honor please. 

The COURT.-If you only desire to 
offer it for the purpose of showing 
when he went to work, and he states 
that, why do you care’for it? 

Mr. DANE. I do not suppose, your 
Honor,-that I am obliged to accept a 
concession. -This is a very vital point 
inthe testimony. If we are right in 
our contention, it is a direct contra- 
diction of Mr. Watts, as to whether 
Mr. Watts accepted a check for $2500 
and received the money, before or 
after the words, “And other legal 
services” were written onto the 
voucher. . | 

The COURT. He has already testi- 
fied to that and the, other side admits. 

Mr. DANE. 1 will not spend any 
more time on it. 

The COURT. I am going to admit 
it if you insist that it adds anything 
to what is in, but I do not think we 
ought to put into the record anything 
that is not necessary to be there. 

Mr. DANE... I do not want to do that, 
but I think it would make our,.record 
a little better, and I would desire to 
have it offered as an exhibit. I shall 
not read this exhibit into the record. 

The COURT. I will admit it for the 
purpose of showing that he began 
work there for the, American “Audit 
Company on December. 2d, and for no 
other purpose. 

Mr. DANE... That is the purpose for 
which it is offered. 

[Time report, American Audit Com- 
pany, week ending December 2, 1921, 
marked “Exhibit A.’’} 

Q. Mr. Dutre, on this time report, 
Exhibit A, there appears about the 
middle of the page— 

Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honor 
please, I object. I thought the time 
report was put in for.a specific fact. 
That is: just what I suspected, that 
they wanted to get in something that 
was inadmissible. 

Mr. DANE. We desire to show noth- 
ing by this report except that the wit- 
ness went there first on the 2d of 
December, 1921. : ee at 
Mr. WITHINGTON. That is already 
in. ates 

‘The COURT: 
that purpose. 

Q. After you began your work in 
the Publishing Society did you see the 
blue memorandum from the Board.of 
Trustees which is a.part of Exhibit 
18, which I now show you? A. I 
saw that memorandum, yes. 

Q. Where did you see it? A. I re- 
moved it from the files of the office— 
of the géneralh accounting office of the 
Christian Science Publishing Society. 

Q. When you first saw this memo- 
randum was it in thé form in which it 
now is, and by that I mean did it con- 
tain all of the words. which it now 
contains? A. To the point 1919, 
omitting .the comma and “and other 
legal services” it is exactly the samé, 
with that exception. 

Q. When you first saw it, the words 
‘and other legal services” were not 
on it? A. They were not on there, 
sir. 

Q. Did you make a copy of this 
blue memorandum from the Board of 
Trustees? A. I did. . 

Q. Have you the copy here? A. I 
have. 

Q. Will you produce that? 
ness produces paper.] 

Q.: When did you make this copy 
that you now hand me?. A. I made 
it on the evening of December 2d. 

Q. Will you state the circumstances 
as to how the copy which you now 
hand me, was made? A. Mr. Hall, the 
manager of the company, requested 
me to make a schedule of an pa 
in the ledger designated by the 
“Legal services ‘in connection . with 
the suit in equity,” which I did. Up 
to October 31st the ledger account was 
scheduled. From that. ti on.it was 
necessary to go to the cash disburse- 
ment book and, by going to a certain 
account number which represented 
that. account, “Legal services in con- 
nection with the suit in equity,” we 
found an 
charged, and I called Mr. Hall’s atten- 
tion to it. The name on the cash book 
to whom it was paid was said to be 
Mr., John Watts, and Mr. Hall. re- 
guested me to look. up the: driginal 
voucher or the voucher, which I did, 
and showed it to him, and he re- 
quested that a copy be made. That is 
the copy that you hold in your hand. 
To make sure it was the exact copy, 
it was. read from my paper back to 
thif blue sheet which Mr. Hall held 
in his hand. 

Q: Did you write out this cont-whish 
you handed me, yourself? A. ‘I did 
with the small exception: — 

Q. The words, “L expenses,” at 
the top, are not in your handwriting? 
A. Are not in my handwriting. 

-Q. Is all the rest of this copy in 
your handwriting? <A. Yes, sir/ 

Q. Did you make this copy at the 
‘time, copying from the blue memoran- 
‘dum which is a part of Exhibit 18? A. 


‘I did. : . iy S28 . 
‘Q.. What, if anything, was done at 
e copy that 
sate with the blue memoran- 


It Was admitted for 


[Wit- 


1 in your, hand, to Mr. Hall, 


blue. 
id sates ewe 


item of $2500 had been': 


3 read from the-sheet which |m 


| ciety? 


did you ‘fe with this copy which you 
handed me? A. That was turned in 
with the rest of my working papers. 


Q. To._Mr. Hall? A. To Mr. Hall. 
Mr. DANE. I offer the copy 


Mr. WITHINGTON. May'I see the 
blue memorandum? 


[Paper handed to Mr. Withington:1 
[Copy of memorandum from Board 
of Trustees, marked, “Exhibit B.’’] 


hibit ,B, copy of memorandum from 
Board of Trustees, reads as follows: 
(Reading. ] 

“Check No. 14921 drawn to order of 
wong, R. Watts on following authority. 
Memorandum 
from 
Board of Trustees. 

« “Moved and unanimously carried 
that Mr. John R. Watts be paid $2500 
in addition to compensation as busi- 
ness manager for legal services in 
connection with the Dill in equity 
since its filing March 25, 1919.” 
“November 25, 1921.” 

“Accounting Department.” 

“Will you. please draw check for 
$2,500 to ‘Mr. Watts’ ofder in accord- 
ance with the above resolution adopted 
by Board of Trustees November. 25, 
1921.” 

Board of Trustees.” 
Cross-examination. 

Q. j (By — Mr. Withington.] Mr. 
Dutre, how do you know that the 
copy which you compared this memo- 
randum with, of the authorization, 
was the same as the copy which was 
here in court? A. You mean the 
blue memorandum? ! 

Q. Yes. A. Why, I. have no way 
of saying that that is the same one 
that I copied. 

Q. 
that that was made as a copy from 
the blue memorandum. A. It was 
made as a copy from the blue memo- 
randum I had at the time I made. it. 

From the blue memorandum 
you had at the time you made the 
copy? <A. Yes. 

Q. You do not undertake to say it 
was this blue memorandum which was 
in: court here, which was used’ by you 
in making the copy? A. I have no 
way of knowing that it has not been 
changed. 

Q. Did you attempt te make an €x- 
act copy of that memorandum? A. 
With the exception of the-stamp. 

Q. Just exactly as it Was written? 
A. Not line for line perhaps, but 
word for word. 

Q. Nothing appeared. upon it that 
did not appear upon the blue memo- 
randum? A. I believe there is a red 
stamp at the bottom of thé sheet,.and 
I believe at the ‘top of thé sheet there 
is printed at the top, “Board of Trus- 
tees’ Office.” 

Q. Where did yov get: the data from 
which you put on at the top of your 
memorandum, that additional mate- 
rial? A. If you look at. the white 
memorandum, it is check voucher 
14921—-voucher number 14921 and on 
the white sheet it is “drawn to the 
order of John R. Watts on ‘the follow- 
ing authority,’ and frofW¥ there. on it 
is a copy of the blue one. 
 Q. Which you made in your own 
handwriting? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As I understand you, this wa's 
done by you as a result of the request 
of Mr. Hall to get a copy of the 
vouchers on all legal expenses? 4. 
Yes. 

Q. That was on‘ the evening of 
December: 2d. A. The evening of 
December 2d. Se 

Q. According to your, statement? 
A. Yes. 

Q. That w@gs the first occasion on 
which you were in the Publishing 
House? A. On this paryiculat mat- 
ter. ~ 

Q.: Had you been in there before? 
A. I had been in on another piece of 
work that we were doing, but not in 
connection with this case at all. 

Q. You mean that you had been in 
there in connection with work long 
prior to this particular audit you 
were making of the books of the dal 
lishing Society? A. Yes.’ 

Q. You started on this work: in the 
evening of December 2a? A. ‘No, in: 
the day, 

Q. You started to follow dolen the 
legal expenses as a result of Mr. Hall’s 
instructions to you to find every 
voucher in connection with legal ex- 
pense which you found on the ledger 
of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society? A. Not necessarily to find 
every voucher, no; to make a sched- 
ule of the account. 

Q. Did not Mr. Hall ask you to gel 
vouchers?-. A. To see the majority 
of the vouchers, yes. ‘ 

Q. That’is precisely what you tes- 
tified to a minute ago; that you were 
to see the vouchers for these legal 
expenditures? A. Yes, 

Q. And that was for a period begin- 
ning back in 1919? A. I believe so, 
yes. 

Q. And you started’ and you fol- 
lowed down from the early part of 
1919 right down through 1919, 1920 
and 1921? A. Qctober $1, 1921. 

Q. Where were-you when you were 
making this examination? A. In the 
room of the chief accountant of the 
Publishing Society. , 

Q. In the accounting department? 
A. No; it is separate from the general 
accounting department. It is the chief 
accountant’s office. ’ 

Q. Did you call for these particular 
vouchers from the chief accountant? 
A.. I Galled for some from her and 
some I: helped myself to from -:the 
files. 

Q@. You had access to everything 
that there was in the ee So- 
A. I had. 

Q. There was not any attempt to 
|conceal any voucher of any sort? A. 
No. 
Q. You had access.to such an ex- 
tent that you could go and help your- 
self to any voucher that there was in 
the Publishing House? A. Sometimes 
there was somebody accompanied me 


Q. Purely by way of. assistance to 
you? A. Yes. 


: 


= In ‘tach, you removed some: 


Mr. DANE: The exhibit marked Ex-: 


I thought your testimony was: 


\‘by the fact that they were fastened 


and helped mey, and’ pore I- went }-. 


chitlees from the Publishing House? a.| 
No; I did not. 


Q. Did you not take some corre- 
me on from it? A. Out of the 

blishing House? 

Q. Out pf the Publishing House? A. 
I did not. 

Q.- Did you not know that the letter 
to Mrs. Dixon was taken out of the 
Publishing House? A. I did not. 

Q. Was this work of getting vouch- 
ers in connection with. the legal ex- 
penses completed by you on the 
date of December 2d? A. [T cannot 
Say as to the last date that the exam- 
ination of that account was made up 
to; I could not say. 

Q. I thought you testified. to Mr. 
Dane that you followed these down 
and found these accounts in the ledger 
up to sometime in September? A. Il 
did not; October 31st. 

Q. You found them on the ledger? 

I did. 

Q. And after that you had to look 
here and there in order to find the 
items? A. For the month of Novem- 
} ber.. You'see the December had not 
been entered on the books at that time, 
I do not think. It was up to Novem- 
ber 30th. ° 

Q. Was that examination in regard 
to November, subsequent to your ex- 
amination of the accounts that ap- 
peared on the ledger? A. Positively, 
yes. 

Q. You started at the .beginning 
and followed it down? A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state when you finished 
that examination? A. The day? 

Q. The day you finished that exam- 
ination. A. I, would’ not say _posi- 
tively, no. I do not think I could say 
positively. whether it was the 4th or 
the 5th, but it must have béen very 
shortly after that, because‘ you see 
that brings it along in. November. In 
the analysis of the account it brings 
it into the cast book in November. 

Q. The very last part of Novempert 
A. November 30th. 

‘Q. Did you look up to find inyibies 
more than this voucher, in connection 
with this payment of $2500? A./ No; 
that is all I saw. ~- 

Q. So that all-that you ‘saw in con- 
‘nection with that’ payment was a 
‘voucher and a memorandum? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say positively, . that 
this ‘blue memorandum is the memo- 
randum which you used in making the 
copy? A./ It has all ; 

Q. Would you sa positively and 
under oath that this blue memorandum 
was the one that you made your copy, 
from? A. I should say it was, yes. 

Q, And you are willing to stand or 
fall on that answer? -A: Yes. | | 

Q. What is there in this blue memo- 
randum that identifies it so that you 
can say positively it is the same one 
that: you. used? A. For one thing, 
the same marks appear here. Ap- 
parently it has been tried to be 
stamped through and bas been torn 
away since. 

‘-Q. Just a minute. Was this -torn 
away when you received it? A. I be- 
lieve it was not, no. 

Q. Then you cannot identify it by 
reason of any marks, because the two 
papers.were punched ‘together at that. 
time. A. Exactly, ‘and they were 
punched in the same ptace. 

Q. And, therefore, you cannot 
identify this paper by reason of the 
fact that it was torn away?’ A. I 
cannct identify it by reason of the fact 
that it-was torn away. I can identify 
it by reason of the fact that it was. 
punched through there. .. 

Q.. The paper you: looked: at was 
annexed to’ the voucher? A, It was./ 

Q. As to the marks there and 
the fact that these ‘two papers have 
been torn apart or. at least were not 
annexed together, it would-be the in- 
dication: that they were not the same 
papers, unless something was done to 
separate them later? A. I identify it, 


A. 


together in the same manner that the 
one that I saw was. 

°Q. That is the only’ thing you iden- 
tify it by? A. No. 

Q. What else did you identify it 
by? A. Down at the bottom there is 
an erasure where the name, “Board 
| of Trustees” appears. 

Q. Where is’ the erasure? 4A. 
There has been an erasure down here, 
I believe, or some mark that has been 
put there. 

Q. Where is the erasure. A. I did 
not say it is an erasure, or something 
in the paper that makes it look a 
little fainter down through there. 

Q. Do you say there has been an 
erasure of the words “Board of Trus- 
tees?” <A. No. 

Q. When you said a minute ago 
that there was an erasure there, you 
did not mean that there was any 
erasure oft the words, “Board of 
Trustees”? A. I did not, no. 

Q. All you say is that the words, 
“Board of Trustees’’ were in a little 
lighter type than the words which 
precede it?. A. No; I did not say 
lighter type, that the paper under- 
neath Board of Trustees—it may be 
due to the fact of the creasing there 
or it may be due to something else. 

Q. You notice that now? A. No; 
I noticed it at the time. 

Q. Do you notice that the type that 
is used in the words, “Board of Trust- 
ees” sis correspondingly lighter than 
the type which is used with regard to 
the accounting department? A. Well, 
I do not notice that. : 

Q. Do you notice any difference in 
the type that is used up here, “and 
other legal services,” and the type 
of the words which precede it? A. 
There is a little difference. 

Q. Don’t you notice there is the 
same difference between the words, 

rd of Trustees” and “and other 
l expenses”? A. NO; I cannot 
— it. 

Q. You cannot see any similarity 
to that? A. No. 

Q. - When you received this voucher 
you made this copy in- your hand- 
writing? A. I did. 

Q. At Mr. Hall’s request? 
did. 

Q. And you made no other ex- 
amination with regard to the payment 


Ae 


all? ? 


Q. You did not ask for the check? 


A. I did not. 


Q. You did not inquire about it at 
A. No. 

Q. You simply made a copy of this 
voucher which was given to Mr. Hall? 


A. It was. 


Q. Have you had that in your 
possession since the time you made 
the copy? <A. I received it this 
morning. 

Q. From whom? A. I received 
from Mr. Hall this morning. 

Q. You have not seen it from the 
time that you made it until you re- 
ceived it from Mr. Hall this morning? 
A. I have not. 

Q. Did you make copies of any 
other blue vouchers? <A. I did not. 

Q. Just this one? A. That is the 
only blue voucher. 

The COURT. Supposing you had 
learned that there were two or more 
blue vouchers made, all containing 
the same identital language, would 
you be able to say that the voucher 
which you took a copy of, was the 
voucher which was produced here in 
evidence as Exhibit 18? 

The . WITNESS. I 
Honor, yes, sir. 

The COURT. Do you identify that 
because of some other marks on 
than the writing? You can answer 
that yes or no. 

The WITNESS. Yes. ; 

The COURT. What 
marks? | 

The WITNESS. Why, the general 
—no. specifics marks perhaps; the 
general appearance of the paper. I 
notice particularly it is sort of 
smudged over a bit as if it had been 
handled, not like a clear copy that 


it 


would, your 


are those 


} had recently been struck off or some- 


thing. . 

The COURT. Do you think that 
would look any different if all the 
copies had been handled consider- 
ably?. 

The WITNESS. Probably a great 
similarity. 

The COURT. 


Is. there anything 


about this particular Dxhibit 18, which 


you say you took a copy of, which 
makes it different, and by which you 
identify it; from any- other copy ne 
exactly the same thing? — 

The WITNESS. Why,. yes, as . 
called his attention to it, down at the 
Board of Trustees, there where it is 
creased, the paper, there is that 


ywhitigh mark, as & result of the paper 


being creased, where it was folded 
when it was in the files. 

The COURT. That is all. . 

‘Q, You say the general appearance 
of the paper. Do: you mean in any 
way. the nature of the way in which 
the paper was crumpled $ér foldet? 
A@ No; simply that whitish mark at 
the bottom where it was creased across 
that way [indicating]. 

Q. -Do you remember there was a 
Grease across? A. I do. 

Q. Do you remember whether there 


‘was any other crease on the paper? 


A. I believe there was one at the 

top. 

Q. 
Yes. 

Q. That is, it was creased in two 
places? <A. I believe so.: 

Q. Do you remember any other 
creases on the paper? A. Why; no, 
I do not believe I do. 

.Q. You think, except for those two 
creases, the paper was without any 
noticeable creasing? A. I believe so. 
. Q. Thatis your ee A. _ That 
is my memory.. 

Q. You feel quite . ‘sure of that? 
A. I feel quite sure, yes, sir. 

Q. Therefore, the paper that you 
looKed at did not have two long ver- 
tical creases, running from the top to 
the bottom of the sheet? You notice 
what I mean? A. I see what you 
mean, . 

Q. Were those creases on there 
when you looked at the paper? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. They were not? A. I do not 
think they were, sir, no, sir, not from 
my memory. 

Q. Do you remember the voucher 
itself? A. The white voucher? 

Q@. Yes. A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any creases on the 
voucher itself? A. I do not believe 
there were, because they were filed 
in flat. I do not believe there would 
be any occasion to crease them. 

Q. The voucher you looked at had 
no crease in it? A. Running from the 
top to the bottom? 

Q. Is that right? 
that is right. 

Q. You did nothing 
crease A. No. 

Q. You notice on this voucher there 
is not only a, definite crease from the 
top to the bottom, but a crease in the 
opposite direction? A. There is. 

Q. Those creases were not on there 
when you looked at the voucher that 
you looked at? A. I would not make 
a positive statement, but I do not be- 
lieve so. 

Q. You had not noticed them~so 
that you could identify this paper by 
reason of those creases? A. Not by 
reason of those particular creases, no. 

Redirect Examination. 

Q. [By Mr. Dane.] I understand 
the blue memorandum was attached to 
the voucher? A. It was attached. 

Q. But the white voucher contained 
tRe number? A. It contained the 
number. 

Q. Did you ask for this Voucher? 
A. To the best of my recollection L 
got it myself from the files. 

Q. Can you tell me where yow got 
it? A. It was in the general account- 
ing offices in a tier of files just as you 
enter the door. to the right a bit. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION!: 

Q. (By Mr. Withington) Just a 
moment. Whatever may be said about 
a crease going into the voucher which 
you saw subsequently to the time that 
you saw it, it is a fact that the two 
creases which you saw im the voucher 
were still where in that voucher— 
they would still “remain in that 
voucher? A. They were (there. 

Q. Now will you show me on this 
paper the second ‘crease which you 


A. I believe 


to make any 


and asked for no other papers? A. New Sony from? A., I Pegens a war 


Going directly across the paper? 3 


'saw on the voucher which you cc ¥ 
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'Q. Did you find a check made out | Q.. Did you know of an eis : : 
. y other/the capital account to the amount of aetia ou first i ish- “ 
, eth supplies, books in process, |to her there?/ A. Yes, sir. | voucher relating to that traneaction|the value of a ate thet ke y st went into the Publish-| gal pervices, what you saw at that 
. . 7 , ny ing Society, which I understand was/|time? A. What we saw was a voucher 
| according to their working sheets, an Q. Had it been paid or canceled?! xcept this one? A. / No, sir. bought? A. Yes, sir. , December 2— A. December Ist. without these words added to it. Now 
Nov aber thirtieth. ,A. Canceled. Q. And is it in the form in which}. @- %0 that the capital account con-| @Q -_ December 1st—you said that | what may have been somewhere else 
Q/Did-you inquire as ‘to who it was | they are, with an attached white slip Stantly increases by every purchase | you found that some of the supporting |I do not know. 
Q. ‘There has been some statement| cancelled? A. Yes. —the form i which their vouchers | ™@e for plant, and the amount, there-| gata was not available—some of the} Q > And y 
} in ao thaae tues ree men there, dur-| wr <BATES:. I pion to your; Q. Now om you. know, Mr. Hall, | creases?’ A. Yes, sir. not available to your inspection?! inquiries le hel platy oie = ay * 
g e you were there, WhO/ fonor this is th Q. Whereas the Church pays twice ’ 9 cee , vag ere is a 
did the fon Vent hart r s is the chief accountant| whether. or not the voucher which you | ¢ Didn't you say that? A. No. voucher on file in its proper pl: 
veh 5 Pega A Ae. ste neh ge whose statement we are; asking in} copied from is the one which I hand Seem ae ae = vation 2 ere whe . vee 'Q. Why, I understood you to say Q. And that d a "8 SN 
regafd to. you, which is marke @ yr Regent rays mor . re ee ee eee ee 
Q. What was the fact in regard to} Mr. WITHINGTON: What differ-| tached to the eee serthak 18 at: | system of accounting. sia near Oe nate round it was | {27 88 you were concerned? A. That 
that? A. Ba Ww . voucher? A. I! @Q. And by Hing ~twice ‘it 3 e and that later you found it was ended the matter as f aes 
Company had " thse tit Peg a, perp a Pome make? If the check is/| will not swear that it is. charged off Soles ecadnst the lenthihe kept in a separate box under lock! corned pease 18 es cticos 
r./cancelled you cannot ob , th ( , : rail- 
TLE dncitnik tha toarth mak, and they {payment es ee Pane vi Hoel ‘ - de ao org aingrintnhoe ar saan :% — yes Church gets so much less? arog’ ~ — — ares bes yr Q. And you wouldn’t want to say 
: . ? mpar es, sir. ; ; | ‘was sini 
were employed, as Mr. Robb informed/|the purpose of the inquiry. that you obtained from the file oe O:: Vises von wade an leulation, | US J@ter, when we discovered that we| that there was not at the time you 
me, to make an audit of eight months.; Mr. BATES: I am simply asking} not have the words, “and oth ; Mr. Hall, 7 any, cabculation, | could find it. ‘made your examination another 
That Io all they did af tar as I know.) him whether he ad a couversation|roryjenty'ts, Yorde, “and other legal $e Hal or can yon tell trom the ac" /'Q. That is true, A. But it was |YOUCHEr, another ive slip, with, th 
|W er. | ‘ . mf 
2 fe ait ther make any esganas ame The COURT: sen acta he wat ek Q. You have never seen any other| that would be due to the Church at the | 2% attached to pepe ‘vouchers. | words and other raallgyetiae es, a . 
- , Gig aie T ‘don’t aaah tale tin dite tahar voucher for that payment? A. No, present time if the former system of Q. That is what I say, that ave t Gat) cieaiaw an" pevictied 
oe eee pee) O. How. many of your men were’ question that is not pendin dr. on bookkeeping had heen carried out? A./Of the data. was not available? A.| HOV Ok) cient Withington. 
ad A. I said’ to the/on the inventory? A> Aboyt three O. My next tion: M 3 i Q. Does that purport to be the | 7he only computation I can state is on Well, it is the construction of the S es, Mr. Withington. 
y. ory it did. — men continuously for about four . y question, Mr. Hall, is—| wneck fo hi | an assumpti ; word available; I will accept your (Laughter in the court room.) 
yo felt. what did she say about why her check r which this was a voucher? eee taee RO. FOSETVS. FOF |e ceniti x0U 
— hfe 8ay you felt positive weeks. was canceled | (Handing witness a check), A. Yes, | @@Preciation so set up is fair and ade- efinition of it. — as ; The COURT.. Mr. Officer, persons in 
és me you: tified it Q. It has been ‘ethted: Mr. Hall,| Mr. WITHINGTON: 1 Object | sir. quate and not excessive, Assuming | a. You didn't find it? A. We | attendance here must not make any 
ad A. Yes, to the best} that your accountants agsisted in mak-| ‘Tre COURT: How is. that ‘eompe-| , &, How were the two connected? that is fair and adequate, and not ex- didn't find it. demonstration; otherwise they” will 
you 4 ing,up Exhibit 1. Have you seen/tent, Mr. Bates? A. This way (indicating). -This isa cessive, the amount which would be Q. The only ‘reason it was not | have to leave the room. 
aoe qntifed oe Exhibit 1, which has been introduced Mr. BATES. We claim, your Honor, | Carbon copy of the original check. due the treasurer of The Mother, @¥@ilable was because you didn't find; @Q But if you tooked you found 
, Church on November 30, 1921 would sib tating ie i it = . everything that you looked for? A. 
‘ you? A. was not | yes sir. 


No 
, in ~ pegeovet NT that these checks were paid out im- Bh ee hae wage we you identify the be $563,850.64, against which would 
r N. What is Ex-/ properly, wrongfully, -against the in- as. being together? A. By the sey rig refused; there ing 
, , ; ras nothing refused ; 
aaa number 14921, and the fact that it was be charged on the: net profits amount- to us at any iit | es vs yen on — to vai 
F a ere were 
not proper data or proper vouchers 


ut i ae mee ‘the: tact as iden- hibit 1? terests of the trust. I wish to sh 
n oO paid’ there: were us wish to show : 9 ine 3 
| ~ - A. Isaidtherewere; Mr. BATES. Statement for Novem- that the accountant—the chief ac-|@ated the same, and the typewriting amouhtak SHEE. are go Q. In other words, every request: | 
t of my ‘memory. ber and December—balance sheet for | COUntant—canceled her check on the is the same. Q. Due th een vin 9 which has been’ made by you has been | 
: Q. And the amount was the same?! penoficiacy at NosanLor 20 loot’ | granted by the Publishing House? A.|KePt? A. Th-re are proper data and 
y; November 30, 1921. ™ : proper vouchers kept, and they are - 


ip there-fe ma’ crease there | two months that you put in. sround. that she thought she had -no : 
A. And the amount was the ; 

> but e c Mr. WITHINGTON. Balance sheet|'!&ht to receive it. same. Yes, sir. 

th bottom rease? Q. Notwithstanding the losses which supposed to be in their proper places, 


for two months?. The COURT: I don’t think her| @- Do you recall the appearance ‘of the Q. And you have no complaint on 
gy r the » paper Mr. Dane|_ Mr. BATES. That is my recollecy|Piniom as to what her rights were is | the voucher from which you made the | the Soi Frat age aay si during! ‘iat ground? A. Absolutely nothing | 224 in that proper place we found a 
| t te tet you rye? tion of it. The first exhibit that -you|C°MpPetent, anyway. I exclude the!Copy, Mr. Hall? A. The-voucher was; yes, sir. tat thet ial, ~ | voucher with a blue slip attached to it, 
tte r “as put in. \ i question. | ; perfectly clean, and nice, just fresh eR Q. So th t with 4 to thi which we copied. There may have 
| Mr. B : : ' f th Q. Have you read the provision of e at with regard to this data 
The COURT. I understand that this! M?- BATES: Doesn't your Honor |from the files, as far as I can recol-|the Trust Deed in regard to the semi-| Which was kept under lock and key,| 0ceD 2 Thousane mare olue sips 
was an examination from January 1, | think that-when a dist is furnished lect it. I didn’t make a thor-| annual accounting? ss Yea tg m!-| it was simply that you were unable | 2round the Publishing House, but they 
1921, to November 30; is that ‘what here by the Publishing Society of! ough of it, so I wouldn't like to say wv Ae to lay your hand it in y _| were not vouchers supposed to repre- 
lled for? ‘people who they had decided to pay | positively. Q. Under the provisions of the), io” Mee hans chee cee (eek thet t tl t 
FOR) CRMOCG.. ERE | tai , cnr Trust, Deed in regard ‘to ‘the sdmi-| imation, and you later discovered it |°°m’ ©i@\ (0 represent the Pay 
Mr. BATES. No,.1/ ink the first | Cett@in amounts for various reasons Q. Do you recall the appearance |annual accounting. A. Yes, sir. was under lock and key, and when re- | W® ¢xamined. 
a ee, eae pects ca natn ag ts oe oi ie iw which you made the, Q. ‘Under the provisions of. that/@uested you got it? A. Absolutely; Q. All you know is that the voucher 
ee ‘Ww compensate ihdene for =a ap tee piper like this, put he gs ss folded | urust Deed; is it proper for wen BP omen es Si  oranasy vos pe aah — 5 Re 
snodlas See, aes tO berate and because of a moral. obli- | or thing—I ac how it was folded | account to be set up in the manner in| ®@ And when was it that you first | and other legal services?” _A. Right. 
months did you think it covered? gation. & the’ atavestt ih, Pr iy ont Know anything | which it has been set up by this Cki- | S0t access to this data which was un-| Q. Now, directing your attention to 
Mr. BATES. We haven’t been abl —tha e statement of one of! about that. ? der lock and key? A. I , " ve ' 
e |those parties to whom pee # cago firm? ey? A. can’t remem- |a statement which you made about this 
‘to see it since it was put in. The! kantied” 6s. tot ate — was/ Q. So far as you know was there| Mr. WITHINGTON. isn’t that purely | P&T the exact date. : method of bookkeeping, as I under- 
only thing I want to have appear from’ dian’t he reason why she/any difference between that and thé/a question of law, your Honor? Q. Was it the first day? A. No, it | stand it, according to the computation 
this witness is that he had nothing to ry ee as hd cag ig naga oo one that. you copied? A. Absolutely; The COURT. It is in part, I should | Was later. which you made there is some four 
do with making it up. Ang r no ey should} no difference to the best of my knowl- | think, a question of law, and in part a Q. Was if the second day? A. I/ hundred odd thousand dollars due The 
have been offering her money, as bear- , Dp 
Q. Did you have anything to do} ing on their testimony in snes xt edge and belief. question of correct bodkkeeping. would not say. Mother Church? A. Yes, sir. 
with making up any balance sheet for diner individual y egard to; Q. And where has the copy~that} Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honor! &- Would you say that it was within H he Publishing Societ t 
a two months’ perjod? A.’ No, si uals who did receive} you made at the time been ‘since that’! pl wi two or thr r ? Q. ae ee 
pert ©, sir. | money and for the reason for recet | ‘hat ' please, this witness has not testified ce days of your going there? | $499,000 on hand? A. No, sir 
Q. Did you make any joint audit at ing it? V-itime? A. In my possession. at all so far about correct bookkeeping A. I wouldn't savy whether within} ' ee eat ae 
all with the Chicago accountants? A. The COURT: I think vo : ' Q. That is Exhibit B? A. Yes, sir.|under the deed.of Trust, but has con- | °#© OT two weeks after. Q. ‘They have'in —— s-good deal 
Not an gudit. " We compared results! ment of it really einshiiiens: tis tn _Q. In speaking that the blue sheet | fined himself to the agreement which|,, @ Now, asa matter of fact, isn’t/ MON than $400,000) A. in currem 
in the form of balance sheets as of | oo mpetency; The question is, whether is exactly like the one that you copied,|was put in. evidence the other day. this true: That the blue slip which} 45S¢ts, yes, Sir; oh, yes. 
A oe peareiayacoet [these payments were authorized—were |»; eliminate, I assumé,’ the words; That, I understand, is his testimony.|¥0U S@W, and of which a copy was; Q. And if they paid four hundred 
Q. As a result of that comparison reasonably proper to be made by these | which you have already testified to,:Is he going to testify to something im made, was taken from those papers|odd thousand dollars over to The 
it was. finally agreed ‘that you ha } DY which were not on it at the time?|/addition to that agreement. or is he| Wich were under lock and key? “A.| Mother Church it would be necessary 
Trustees in their carrying out the Brennen’ 
both signed the’ certificate owhich is! terms of the trust’ ‘They. paid a large A. . Yes, sir. going to continue to confine himself. to I don’t know. for them to go and borrow the money? 
found on the balance sheet as of No-| nimber of eninioveen these sete Q. In all other respects it looks|that agreement? He has to go on one|. @: You don’t know where it came; A. Yes, sir. 
jvember 30, 1921, and which is there| amounts. - They offered to pay the like the same—you couldn't tell any| basis or the other. . from? A. I don’t know where it! @Q, And if they borrowed the money, 
in gon A. Yes, sir. - chief attsnntant. rare es Care ro: q difference between that ‘one and the; The COURT. This question relates came from. and the income, they would have to 
This statement. certifies that the}said she didn’t want, Se ite one you copied from? A. NdO, sir. to whether it is correct bookkeeping Q. All you know is that a blue slip! phorrow some $200,000 more? A. 
| Ro Sheet sets forth the financial | w ’ ; Q. Have you any reason to doubt| under the terms of the Trust Deed.|2°t in your possession? A. All I 
ndition oukin’t take it, or she didn’t think | | |? ) | Probably more. 
conditio of_the Society as recorded she Ought fo take it, 6r she didn’t h that it is the one you copied from? A. The answers to the other questions | *2°W was that a:vouther with a blue Q. Probabl or And if the in- 
on thé books at that date. she cian t Rave! Absolutely no. reason to doubt it what- | were t slip attached ‘ : 7 more. en 
a a Did you in-| any right to it. -It seems to me to have y no reason to doubt it what re to the effect that it is not correct | ° was presented to me| come in the next year was not suffi- 
|tend to limit the certificate tq the ex-}no bearing on the question whether | °’°™ oS ee ee MiG of DEMS Te to Genet thet 8 ; : 
: : iekkt ‘of Decsmh cient to fee a orrowing 0 
ys ae ¥ words of the certificate? A.|the other payments were proper to ve Q. Have you examined the method| Mr. WITHINGTON. I understood a eee $200,000 of course the Publishing 
lutely 80. made or’not.. Her opinion cannot in- of accounting that is adopted at the | whole testimony was based on the fact} ©@- That is, that at the time you Society could not meet: that indebted- 
“. Was it a matter of discussion | fluence anybody as to the legal ques- present time under the advice of Bar- |that the agreement expresed the proper examined this blue voucher it was at- ness? A. Absolutely right 
Ce) between’ you before it was finally tiomas to the question whether it; '°W* Wade & Guthrie? A. Yes. interpretation of the Trust Deed. if | *t#ched—this blue slip—it was attached; g Now inidiodl 
is | signed? we i er Sun tha’ Bal h eee to the: voucher? Q. Now, you say that under the 
es, sir. was legal’to make these payments or Q. And the balance sheets as. they greement varies from the Trust A. | 208, SM, agreement which was read in evidence 
t-| <Q. Did you have. any difficulty mine. 2 have drawn thent? A. Yes, sir. Deed, I should think we should confine| _ @-> And the brads had been put in?! so. think that the thod of t 
-/finding ‘the.vouchers that. you: wished | Mr. BATES: Your Honor will recall| _% D® you consider that it is a sll his testimony to the Trust Deed and | “Yo Si. ing-aeb up dy. Messrs. Barrow, -Wede 
to use;in connection with your work,|aiso. it was claimed by Mr. Bustace|C°Tect method of accounting for the |that the testimony as to the agreement | _ @- Have you that blue Vout? Pho wa thate vane cane senaionee: Ga 
Mr. Hall?.:A. We had a tittle diffi:tand’ Mr.” Watts that thése payments |‘TUSt that these Trustees have charge |sbould be stricken. out. Se ee gg Peg hen Shae si a 
PBS culty at first, but it was eliminated.|were made in consideration for over-| °": The COURT. I do not know whether| @- Therefore the blue voucher|""g ‘ang. that. nothing should 1 
Re aerate Voatnere on ifile without|time for’ which they had not be Mr. WITHINGTON. I object. his testimony is basgd on the assump- | Which yom now find attached, or the Nites ne Pata cel se. jo8 8) im 
' Data, en) in eition that the T blue slip which charged or set up as Capital account? 
“ben peghwaes but on. inquiry the|compensated. Does your Honor think he COURT. What.is the objection? Pee eee One See Se a eee ee ee A. That hat I 
Prt f Accountant, Miss ‘Urquhart, dis-|it has no bearing on this question? Mr. WITHINGTON. Is he going to | 4sreement are contradictory or other- to the voucher, is not the blue slip at is wha say. 
\,| covered she-had this data‘ina separate} The COURT: Suppose the chief|Comtradict himself? He has certified) wise. Me is asked a specific question which you saw? A. I don’t say that| @ And yet you signed the certin- 
OL et singed lock and key. It-was made |accountant had stated when she re- | ‘© the balance sheet drawn up by them.| 48 to whether this is correct book- it is not; I say that the blue slip that cate in which you stated that you had 
le:to us immediately so that |céived the che ck that she thought she Now if he is going to contradict him- | keeping under the deed of Trust, as he is attached to this voucher— verified the assets and liabilities of 
We. had No complaint to make in re- | Was entitled, to that check. Would it | S¢!f I don't think Governor Bates has | Understands it, Q. Was different? A. Was dif- The Christian Scenes Praga ty na 
gard tothe ‘facilities afforded us in| be competent for the Trustees to put | @2Y right\tq use him to contradict} Mr. BATES. I think perhaps I can |*¢rent. clety as of November o0. tis, ne 
regard to vouchers. | that evidence in as showing a ground | 5/8 own testimony. put the question so that my brother|,@- Well, if it is different, unless net Pope a ln ethan e989 He 
Q. Were you able to fing vouchers | for its payment—a legal ground: for Mr. BATES. He contradicts nothing} Will not object. to it. the changes had been inserted while | 2ttached balance sheet correctly sets 
for all. the items that you inquired | its payment? that is in his certificate. I am asking|- 9- Do you consider that it is proper | hey Were annexed—oh, dear, now [| forth the financial condition of the 
to set up a capital account, as has | really have done it—(the voucher and/| Society as recorded on the books at 
that date?” <A. I signed that certifi- 


about? A. We haven’t yet found all| Mr. BATES: I-think, your Honor, whether or not the method that is hygens 
the vouchers that we inquired about. ‘under the circumstances which have | ¥USed there now is, in his opinion, a been done by this Chicago firm of ac-|S!ip becoming detached in Mr. With- 
proper method for this trust. I am countants, either under the agreement | /8ton’s hand)—I cannot show that} ©4te- 
Q. You signed that certificate? 


Q" You haven’t yet? A, No, we| been developed here, and in view of h 
hayen’t completed the examination, |the contradictions in the evidence of asking him as an expert witness. or under this original Trust Deed? A.|'2ey had not been detached now. A. : 
The COURT. I think that question | NO, sir. That is all right; I will take your|4-_ Yes, sir. 


They may appear ultimate] ‘the Trustees and their Business Man- ; 
Q. Did you examine ‘ub aisahaie ager, that we have a right to show)|i8 competent. The sole reason for| Q@. It is not correct bookkeeping in | W°T d for it. Q. And in that attached balance 
Q. Well sheet there was an item of something 


that had been filed, or whether or not these individuals.them- | incurring the indebtedness of $41, 000} your opinion? A. It is not corregt 5 » you will take my word 

ae al Riad file, showing the Saetnterttaie et selves think that there was any moral | Wa8 because of alleged errors and im- nooknoenes: I beg.your pardon? .~ | for then. In any event, if the| over $600,000 as a capital account? 

. em-| been paid to the Chicago firm of ac- obligation, or legal obligation, that | perfections in bookkeeping. Q. It is mot correct accounting un- | YOUCher which you saw was attached|A- Yes, Sir. 
) a sks of The | COUntants?. A. Yes, sir. ‘they should. be paid, whether or not} Mr. WITHINGTON: If your Honor der the conditions of this Trust? A. to this—if the blue slip which you saw! Q- And when you signed that sheet, 
ne opiet ?|. A. And did you examine as to the | they were threatening to feave if they | thinks it is material, I will not press | It is not correct accounting under the | Was attached to this voucher, and no | Stating that the balance sheet showed 
pre * | tiene that Mr. Robb had charge there- were not paid. the objection. . |conditions ofthe Trust. changes, the voucher~had not been|@ correct statement, you in your own 
}as chief. accountart, and his services’ The COURT: That might be so as|; The COURT: I think it is compe- Q. There is a difference between the | Ut of the office of Miss Urquhart, and | Mind were convinced that the item, the 
to sdme of the persons who got: the/| tent to state that. He may answe, accounting that might be correct in| 20 changes had been made in it, it | capital account item, was an improper 

the managentent of Trusés and those | Would then look as if perhaps you | item? 


at $35 ? 
bille ey ae has das cee pve money. But this chief accountant that question. ) 
didn’t get it. A. Not under the agreement that | that might be correct in the manage-| Were mistaken about the blue memo-| Mr. BATES. I object. There is no 
ment of a commercial house? “A. Yes, | randum which you saw being attached |Sueh statement signed as my brother 


nm ’ 
x Prange all Robb's" services Mr. BATES: _ But the check was| Was read into the record the other 
Q. Were you able to ascertain that offered to her for the same ground day,: no, sir. sir. to the voucher? A. We were not mis- | has stated in his question. 
they had ‘claimed was the’reason for| ~@- In what respects do. you con- The COURT. We will take a recess, | taken in regard to the voucher which| Mr. WITHINGTON. On the con- 
. [Recess.] we saw attached to the voucher—the trary, I have read the statement wori 


tim 
| degen ne. a there? A. Not me ‘og all these checks. sider it an improper or, incorrect 
2 A. Because the agreement |- Cross-Examination. blue slip attached-to the voucher. for word and Mr. Hall’s signature is 


9 
Ds Buk there. e COURT: I don’t think that | ™ethod? ; ) 
had spent: a sales : evidence ogee evidence is competent as bearing on specifically provides setting up the} Q. (By Mr. Withington.) Mr. Hall,! Q. You were not mistaken with re- | UPON it. 
the-question ‘of these payments. account and in that specification there | you have done work for the same men/| gard to that? A. No, sir. Mr. BATES. You said it correctly 

is absolutely nothing in regard to the| who employed you to make this audit; Q. But were you aware of the fact}S¢t forth the condition. He says tt 


je # that nae atic that is to say, MR. BATES: I accept your Honor’ 
ng over five months. : ruling. Si capital account. This accounting as. of the Publishing Society books prior! that there were any other blue vouch- | S¢t forth the condition as recorded on 


Mr. WITHINGTON: Do you mean f N 
| Q. and: you Exhibit- B an of November 30, 1921, does show capi-| to your employment in December of | ers in connection with thi 9|the books—a vast difference. 
the Publishing “SL aM Bonvcehee you whet er or not you have ae that tal to the amount of $618,211.12. last year? A. No, sir. , A. No, sir. © Paymen'" | Mr. WITHINGTON. Oh, was he 
ee: dia - Mr. WITHINGTON:. 1 don’t see P2Per before? A. Yes, sir. : Q. Do you think that it is improper} Q. Haven’t you been employed to! Q. Did you make any inquiry to | quibbling when he signed this” 
PON eas tee bale "tn cabin thin - ain Q. What isit? «As That is a state- to carry that? A. Under the condi-| audit the books of the Trustees under! find out? A. No, sir. Mr. BATES. There is no quibbling 
ng Society wi 1 | to testify as to a concl a smal | ment marked, “Legal Expenses.” It tion of this.trust as a capital account./the will? A. Yes, sir. Q. Did you inquire who made out | about it; you know it full as well as 
oalabaar Mr. ‘BATES: I.am ate skine him)PUrPorts to be a copy of the vouchers under the agreement, yes, sir. Q. Well, these mech who employed | the blue voucher? A. No, sir. | any body. 
> was increased : : rn Ree UE ond papers in possession of The Chris- Q. What is the need of this setting | you as Directors were also trustees; Q. You don’t know whether leas Mr. WITHINGTON. I rather re- 
af, did ro. | SOME: Ta uae auawhe that) as Sclenis PUMMARIN Modlaty veis- |<? Ob 2At CoPtel econunt in the way /Mncer tee wil? A. Yes, they are the/ was one blue voucher or two blue| Smee i ome oe 
ye question. tive to ‘the. mae of $2500 to John | 12 which they have done it—what is|same men, too. |memoranda, or three? A. I don’ pj Something. 
nade an examination [Question read by the stenographer.) | R- Watts. the effect of it so far as the trust and; \“Q. The same men; that is what I | know how- many there were. When you signed that certificate 
: x oe “» a1|. A. The first voucher is dated Octo- Q. In whose handwriting te fe atl eee. ATS oemnernes A.|said. A. With the exception of one.| Q. And it is entirely possible that|‘idn't you mean that this balance 
Merch 31, | ber 2, 1920, and shows that it is for|€x¢ePt the title? A. Mr! Dutre, one|)* setting up this capital account they| Q. With the exception of one. With’ when the voucher as originall de, Peete WRIER Soened Wass eee 
80, 1921, for installing m proper system of ssinnate of our employees. ’ , have deprived the Treasurer of The that one exception you have been em- out, without the words rag om wt ‘statement of the assets and liabilities 
a net "profits of the Bringing up the accounting up which| @. Do you know when it -was poner emg hy of hp to the extent oe by the same set of men to do |; gal services,” had been made tee or of The Christian Science Publishing 
is now in arrears. Performing duties = a A. The night of December. 2, we Pete ae aaaiee itis the eaiel og pha tg the Publishing Society?| Miss Farr, the secretary, that one of ep Oe 
=| OOKS. 
a] enable gop acca: pending the Q. D cism that was made by Mr. Chase in|! Q. And that is auditing the sidiesiitakes | those int mn Soe te. See Q. Yes. And didn’t you examine to 
poin a permanent official. o you recall making it? A. , } Miss Urquhart’s hands, and that sub- oe : 
Then theye is another dill, November; Yes. 1919 of the method in which. the Trus- of the Publishing Society with relation | sequently Miss Farr, when the T find out whether the things that were 
1, 1920.. Another December 2 t920- Q. Were you read a4 thea. Habe? tees had then started to charge off|to the contract between the Trustees | teeg corrected their original © *TuS-| recorded on the books were actual 
and another January 3, 1921. Then|A. Yes, sir. ‘|depreciation? A. I am familiar with | of the Publishing Society and the rie ' had sent another <oh Gate en oom f things or not? A. . Yes,,sir. 
|there is a bill. February 8, 1921—ser- Q. Can a tell me what it ‘was sar Ace sha bike thotiar wih the na sernie bal ihe a eb coat I | Urquhart? That is entirely possible? Q. And. you found that every Agure 
fey eer ee eo dln ee ONO books as they “had been Sept up tothe wil. = | A, That ts entirely possible, yes ——— 
Ww se services were. on file. : That would explai oe 
: Q. Iw asking you what you found Q:. Whether or not it is an exact ss ear “ tg Mate at jeer a m. _l understand that, but baer were | a pared en without ft ma Sages Q. Did — find any figure that you 
as a result of your examination, and|copy so far as the words‘ go of the| rectness of the aint od af haokkee but & distizictiy Sia lap aan so Penal other legal services” which it is ad-|°*™4™ined which was not warranted: 
could testify to, as to the time he had} voucher that was on file? A. ‘ This is a wipe? mitted was originally made, had been|“. *°S: 5: 
~~ tyq | 3 ing that had prevailed up to that Q. I understand that. A. A dis- y en Whi ’ 9 am. 
spent there? <A. I found vouchers; an exact copy of the voucher that called to your attention d h Q. hich ‘was not? A. The cap 
stating he must have been employed | was on filé‘on December 2, 1921. nce di fn eg! ha Seroteens RTS UAE dante ee tha fact that they | Wily the words “and other legal serv-| ##! account. 
s were képt absolutely correc - In spite of the fact that they “| Q. The capital account; and that 
oy | agony oooh 1920, down to ai the vouther that mas ov ale? it} Q. With the exception of the charge | were -acting in a distinctly different ices” appear - and was put in evi-| 123 the only thing ‘ that you had ans 
'@. Fora Aah salar "Worl Yee. air, ‘ e = of $50,000 and $109,000 charges|capacity, as individuals they were |@ence in court? A. Possibly; all true,| i:..,+eement about? A. We had dis- 
about a e Q. Whit efforts did against income that year, as of March | familiar with your work and you were Mr. Withington. agreement in regard to the reserve 
five-months, Te you make to 31, 1919, which Harvey Chase & Com-| familiar with them? A. Yes; I agree Q. And therefore you would not 
eS te examine the checks | check it up to be sure it-was an exact! pany criticised as being preposterous? | to that. want to say positively that this <> 9 op onmgey 7 wiry re ee 
Re ee copy? A. I held’ the blue voucher/4 Yes. sir. : Q. A h hich ’ Oe ee ee ee onere * Ae 
. 2 a: Hall ABs. Sptet bs o. J haeaditeiee*” tea rang Ge “eae vie pe I ao arch read from this. 2. What is the result—to take a ably, that. they employed you prob memorandum which was attached to cg Make — ber ees rhage nal 
now - what. ne pa’ payments | ployees . esata “4 Pages be Q: Did you a see it yourself? A. oF bobs iota yor present system reat wanted you oboe capacity? the oe a 3 srt voucher a ture to that joint account which said 
aR teen + acallllg yee wae > Cadagr seg 3 | ng as introdu y -|., do not know reason. you saw? A. not swear to it. ‘“ ” , 
7 spond with | dow : Yes, sir. ° row, Wade & Gu ; r true condition?” <A. Yes, sir. 
wa in the Sup thrie? Suppose that; Q. You do not know the reason. but; Q. It might not be at all? A. It} gQ But i 
ot ype kate By. on mace both of them? “he machine me peg ead peg ‘What yee a yery likely? A. I do not’ oe a not be at all. which showed thet’ thate aduarine: 
» Sir. 8 on us Ulti- | thihk way. . It might be the voucher as it/} se : 
te: “Dig you Rate any:talh with the| @ Whether or not whem this coms mately a double charge to the net ine). Q. I-would like to have you, be-| was corrected after the Trustees had snob gte at ediheegattga lh tae oo Stet 
n| chief accountant in regard to them?) was made, ‘on: the voucher that was| th urer. cause there are Mead ae Dall to mele th abla wr ee he ae 
s A. Ye sir. before . you ‘there were’ the rt P _ sreasure : ome questions I rF to make tie ac-ion the books. Don't pore that, 
Who ie the chief accountant? A “and other legal services?” A. No,| aguinst. i ot , Sg Be tedfine bd en cgay les gee ght, so, gehen Dea prea. 
we o, against 8 boat that way, Mr. Withington, ¥ do =< basa spat ~ ad the. ne Rew And that was all sie intended 
Y nsequence e -|should be taken’ from your -certifi- 
@ ou are positive. of that? A.| twice? A. "Yea tr Q. Now, directing your attention| ence of a blue slip at some time/ or | cate—to mean that this shapes rep- 


eS oot = hat ys | ' Hig ‘Does it ie in increasing back to this blue ailp or memorandum,! other with the words “with other le-|resented a statement made up Ly 


what he found on the vouchers. 
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s capital account was 


ef account, then the item 
ey * put up in his last 


) ‘as a capital account 


oper item? A. I don’t 
‘he put up. If you have 
t me see it. 


us see, There is $281,-. 
“ the Harvey Chase/|e 


e up of plant and 

less depreciation 

BF carininns of the year, 

for depreciation, 
~ it says: 

onaitered as a ‘Capi- 


‘ : P ‘ 2 


Ee ‘be set up separately 
we have done, and. ee 


i efor the money which 
by the Trustees daribe 
“in necessary plant, ma- 
liture, etc., not furnished 
Church otherwise.” 
u see if you find in that | 
| nto of $281,000? 
sheet— 


vid 
bate 


h - 
No Tag 
> 
ve Se . 
* « 4 


_you.answer uy ques- 


e6, sir. 
v0 Sind that item? i Yes, 


1 it is ‘set up in Mr. Harvey 

| | Teport? A. Last report, 

Mg | that ifern in your opinion a 
item? A. No, sir. — 

Did you | ever tell Mr. Chase, or 

Se ‘Wade & Guthrie, that you 

‘that’ item of $281,000 an 

oF item? A. ly do so now; I 


i ever before? A. I think 
— swear that I 


0 aid you tell? A. I think it 
r or 
id in’ pou tell Mr. Robb that 
‘that it had taken Harvey 
a long time to wake up 
es of establishing such 
t? <A. -I did not. 
potent say that? A. No, sir. 
tell Mr. Robb that you 
t it was not only proper 


“errs - 
x! we 
p Spe 


wh je 
vf Be om. 
wey 


s@ 


int? Ris. - No, sir. 

me ‘@idn’t say that? A. Some 
account—I will take that. back. 

iC h account, yes. 
ht words, it is necessary 
an account, whether it is 
‘a ca tal account or what not, 
ecel to have some account. 
a the Trust can fall back 
" n having the necessity of 
money to. pay over what 
vied the books would appear 
is? A. It is necessary to 
account of some kind. 
1 noW amend your answer 
t the capital account of 
me by Mr. Harvey Chase 
rr item? A. I do not 
, a rer I still maintain that 


) lee oa char- 


aproper? A. Yes, sir. 
at you would set up a third 
a8 capital account? A. Yes, 


e difference in the opinion of 

rs as to the method 

up an account known as a 
account? A... Well, there 


sa difference ‘of opinion? 
a say it is a difference of 
on on a difference of under- 


— Vifference of understanding. 
‘, , if it is a difference of un- 
& merely, you. mean that it 
nce in regard to the inter- 
of that agreement which 
sa , or that statement which was 
, Mr. Dane in the record the 
jay? <A. Yes, sir. a 
your answers are based 
assumption that that agree- 
resses. an accepted and 
thoc of running this Trust? |. 


ecount set up 


Shey 


ne _ I say that it is based upon 


ce of that agreement; 
t was proper or improper I 
am | thought you , testified 
reement expressed your 
tal of the Deed of Trust? 
od not say so. 
sige understand the Deed 
a the agreement which was 
os providing for something en- 
| nt? A. I understand that 
=a agreement entered into 
» form and method of ‘ac- 
ng, a cae that agreement is 
. : th the Trustees should con- 
An roe had based your ac- 
g upon that ap sa A. 


Bali x4 
yor 1 don’t say that the form 
provided for in that 


tes 


t NS ih 
or ‘ ase 
*. 


7 
re “be 


" | the same sort of account-, 


ou would set up if you 
up a new accounting un- 
y the terms of ‘the Deed of} 


he te ‘this morning 


-jto relocate 


to. set up some such | 
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‘evabionn set up by Barrow, . Wade’ & 
| Guthrie, is in, your opinion a proper 
method of getting at net profits? A. 

Right. 

Q. And therefore you do think that 
in’ 1919, when the 
Publishing Socie 


¢ 


received Mr. 


fectly proper and reasonable ground 
for the Trustees endeavoring to reach 
some other result‘than that disclosed 
by the method instituted by. Harvey 
Chase? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And you therefore believe that 
it was entirely proper for them-.to 
‘employ competent) accountants to go 
through their books and find out just 
tly what the situation was that 
resulted in the necessity of borrow- 
ing $200,000? A. I wouldn’t like to 
answer that Yes or No. 


Q. Well,. you would not ars it 
where Mr. Harvey Chase had been in 
“error—you- would. not leave it to 
people who were not skilled account- 
ants to set up. such a system? A. I 
have held Harvey Chase & Co. in great 
esteem. 


Q. I understand that; but you. gay 
that the method set up. in his report 
in 1919 was an improper method? A. 
Well, I do not know. the basis, nor 
do I know what consultation ‘the 
Trustees had with Mr. Chase, nor do 
I know anything about what hap- 
pened at that time: in regard to wes 
basis of understanding. 

Q:. You do not think it was bia 
proper for the Trustees to employ 
competent accountants to go over their 
books and try to reach some sort of 
;8ystem which would prevent the ne- 
cessity of borrowing $200,000 to pay 
what looked like net profits? A. Ido 
not think it is outside of their province 
to engage any kind of accountants. 

‘Q. You'do not criticize anything in 
the charges made by Barrow, Wade 
& Guthrie? A. For accounting serv- 
ices? : 

Q. For accounting services. A. 
Absolutely no. I never criticized 
them, nor do I intend to criticize 
them, 

'Q. Perfectly proper charges as ac- 
¢ounting charges go? <A. If they 


.|Trendered. services according to their 


bills they are entitled to their: full 
compensation. As for the daily » sien aq 
I believe those are fair. 

Q. And you haye expressed that 
jrepeatedly? A. Repeatedly. 

Q. And you are I presume aware 
that Barrow, Wade & Guthrie are ac- | 
countants of a national reputation? 
A. Absohutely so; I hold them in 
great esteem. 

Q. And you had absolutely no part 
in putting into the possession of Gov- 
ernor Bates the report which he en- 
deavored to put in as showing some 
charges made against a New York 


partner of that concern? A. Abso-. 


lutely none. 

QQ. Wouldn’t have anything to do 
‘with it? A. Wouldn’t have anything 
to do with it. 2 

Q. Because you realized that they 
are accountants of national reputation, 
in whom you. have great confidence 
yourself? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is.a part of your ac- 
counting. proceedings,. when. you have 
a job in a particular place, to bring 
men from different parts of the coun- 
try to do that work? A. No; I main- 
tain an office in, Boston and my own 
force in Boston. : 

Q. Now if you were asked to te. a 
job, an accounting, outside of Boston, 
and you didn’t happen to have a force 
in that, place, you, wouldn’t think it 
unusual to send men there to. do the 
work? A. We.send our men all over 
New England. 

Q. And make charge not only for 
their per dienmi pay but for their ex- 
penses? A. Their traveling expenses 
also. 

Q. It is not at all unusual? A. Not 
at all unusual. 

Q. Your work calls for that ‘sort 
of thing all over the United States? 
A. That is a common procedure all 
over the United States, 

Q. Now -you stated, Mr. Hall, that 
in the making up of these two joint, ‘or 

rhaps I will say first the account, 

he balance sheet, which you testified 
was a correct balance sheet, as show 
by Barrow, Wade & Guthrie, and the 
inventory, that you did not receive any 
help in the making up of that from 
Barrow, Wade & Guthrie, in making 
up those reports? A. In making up 
these? | 

Q. Yes. 
ments? 

QQ. Yes. <A. Absolutely none. 

Q. You received no assistancé? 
None whatever. 


A. These joint ‘state- 


A. 


Watts offered you the service of cer- 
tain appraisers to go around and locate 
certain machinery that appeared in the 
inventories? A. We didn’t accept any 
services. of that kind. < 

Q. See.if I can help you in any way. 
You had a conference on- December 
2 in Mr.. Watts’ office, at which Mr. 
Hendershow or Hendeérshot was pres- 
ent, Mr. Robb, Miss Urquhart and Mr. 
Parker, besides Mr. Watts? A. Yes, 
sir: 

Q. Don’t you remember that Mr. 
Watts offered you the services of the 
appraiser“who went through the fix-| 
tures and machinery and furniture 
something about rand a half ago, 
the stuff, and that you 
stated. that it would be very helpful, 


of/that it would make it much easier 


tainly. I want to be very 
you, | “Have you finished reading it? 
‘| Ay ‘Well, I have read sufficient so that { 


for you to locate the property? Do 
you remember that? A. (Consulting 
document.) I am reading it now, Mr. 
Withington, if you will allow me. 
Q.. Well, if. it will help, yous cer- 
air with 


I —. most. of the contents of it. 
bales Mr. Watts made that offer,’ 
os he?’ A. Mr. Watts stated that | 
an appraisal, made -at one 


, eS es could get a man to, 


Ad « Tepes 


ure and fixtures ant 


“ “aldn't, you say that’ that | 
“ve! helpful? , oe At POT 


lg meebo of the. 


‘Harvey Chase’s saisatt: there was per- | 


Q. Don’t you remember that Mr.. 


| Shetker there were. net. profits or 
A. ‘Absolutely right. We have already } 


aia’ not have ‘the assistance. of some- 
body besides your own people in mak- 
ing up thet inventory? A. ‘I had no 


.| One to &ssist.me on the furniture and 


fixtures, plant and equipment, because 


E'did not take that. inventory, it was. 


done byan appraisal company. 


Q. You mean ‘somebody “employed 
by you? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. So that that is entirely outside | 


of your knowledge? A. I have not 
yet seen the report. 

Q. And then when you stated this 
morning that nobody hetped in’ mak- 
ing up either of the statements, you 
meant nobody so far as ‘you knew? 
A. As far ‘as Mr. Robb and I—as. far 
as the accountants Were concerned: 


Q. This is’ the joint balance sheet, 


one of the ‘two reports which you 


referred to? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you make’ it up? A. No, 
Mr. Robb made that up. ~ 


Q. Then Mr. Rdbb helped you in 


making that? 
eS 
Q. Yes; but you: were 
whether in making up this joint bal- 
ance sheet there was any assistance 
from any of the employees of.the Pub- 
lishing Society or, Barrow. Wade & 
Guthrie? -A. | made up my own bal- 
ance sheet and compared it with the 
balance sheet that Mr. Robb had.in | 
his possession, and then:it was type- 
written. 
- Q. And you found that the two 
balance sheets were the same? A. We 
agreed upon the figures of the balance 
sheets. 


A. Mr. Robb made it 


Q. And, having done that, you took | 


the balance Sheet that had been made: 


up by Mr. Robb and used that as a: 


basis of signing this so-called certifi- | 
cate? A. We had agreed upon a | 
balance sheet before this was’. type; 
written. | 

Q: “Well, that maybe so, but you 
used Mr. Robb’s copy, didn’t you?’ A. 
Well, he offered to do it and we ac- 
cepted it. 

' Q. Precisely. That is what I was 
trying to find out. A. Well, that isn’t 
any help in making a balance sheet. 

Q. Oh, he was merely doing some— 
A. An accommodation. | | 

Q.. An accommodation for lyou?. A. 
Yes, a courteous act. 

Q. But if it wasn’t any help, why. 
.it wasn’t much of a courtesy, was it? 
A. Well, it was a courtesy; yes, and 
very much appreciated, too, but it was 
‘not the making of a balance sheet. 

Q. To come back to\this question, 
briefly—tthis question of the agree- 


ment on which you based your method | 


of accounting. The method set out in 
that 1909 agreement of computing net 
profits -was the same method as ‘em- 
ployed. by Barrow, Wade & Guthrie, 
was it not?—the method of computing 
the’ net. profits? I.am not talking 
about ‘the balance sheet. Just the 
method of computing the net ar 3 
A. The*net profits, yes. 

-Q. And the only. difference in the 
method of setting up the balance sheet, 
in striking off a balance, was that 
Barrow, Wade & Guthrie had set up 
this capital account, which was not 
mentioned in this agreement? That 
is right,.isn’t it? A. And the. charg- 
ing it to the treasurer. 

Q. Well, very. well ‘That: was in- 
cidental? A. No, it goes together. 

Q. But if that was so, if a balance 
sheet were set up with the items as 
set down in this agreement, you could 
not strike a balance without the in- 
serting of some one: item; whether 
it was capital’ account, or due.to ‘the 
treasurer of The Mother Church, or 
what? There would have to be some 
other item? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That *is perfectly clear? A. 
That is absolutely clear. 

Q. And therefore you are in entire 
accord with what Mr. Gore testified, 
when he:‘stated that you would have 
a lopsided balance sheet unless you 
put in some item’on one side or the 
other in-order to’ strike your balance? 
A. ‘That item is the net profits, or net 
income. 

Q. That is what you call net in- 
come? A. Yes. 

Q. And what they said, only part 
of it was net income and part of it 
was capita? account, should be. set 
up. as capital account? A. That is 
where we differ. 

Q. And you said that method em- 
ployed by Barrow, Wade &-:Guthrie, 
taking a-specific instance, meant ‘that 
the treasurer of The Mother Church 
paid for an article twice over? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, let us take a specific in- 
stance. Suppose the Publishing . So- 
ciety had ‘ $100;000 expended in 
equipment during .the entire period of 
the Trust; : 
for things in machinery .and fixed 
sassets and things of that sort were 
$100,000. 


some of that machinery became.worn 
out, there wouldn’t be anything out of 
which the Publishing Society-could re- 
place that machinery.» There would be 


and borrowing it? Is that correct? 
A. Leave out “without going ‘to the 
bank and borrow,” and I will say Yes. 

Q. There w&s- no -way.of paying 
for it; then? A; . That is right. 3 

Q. And .if that is so, unless «a 
capital account is set up to take care: 
of this very. machinery ‘which had 
been acquired, and which was all the 
time wearing. out—unless there was 


on Society was ehtirely dependent’ 
its continued existence as. to 
not? | 


testified—we have agreed: upon. that} 
there should be a capital account. 

Q.. Yes. You say there-should be 
‘a capital account? A. Yes, we have 
| alreatly said so. - 

-Q. The only difference between Mr. 
Harvey Chase and yourself and Bar- 
yrow, Wade & Guthrie being that Har- 


set it up, 
that was .in|- 


account.until 1919,. 
j and then you state 


“a oa 


asked’ 


that. is, the expenditures: 


Now if at the end of, we. 
will say, the present year, the income: 
|to the Publishing Society ceased, and 


no fund without going’ to the bank | 


some provision made for that; the Pub- | 


‘vey Chase did not have any. capital} 
hl Sa cue 
bax 


: And the result of it is that it 
fs ees or Was - ‘necessary In 
,| 1919, to have some different method 


haps it was, perhaps it is, perhaps it 
will be. 

Q. And the onty dindsteoment be- 
ing as to the method of computing 
it, and the amount, which you would 
reach in an entirely different way? 


ferent way. 


Q. And you appreciate that Harvey 
Chase & Co. realized the situation 


they ne aa See do what Mr. Watts 
had tried to y charging off more 
depreciation, by setting up this capi- 
tal -aecount? A: I don’t. know what 
they understood or what they appre- 
ciated, but I know the facts. 

Q. Haven’t you read the report? - A. 
I have read their “preposterous” 
mark, yes. 

‘Q. -And@ you SPE: oie also that 
they point out that for years the Pub- 
lishing Society had been’ paying net 
profits-out of accrued advertising and 
subscriptions which’'.had been paid? 
A. I agtee with you there. 

. Q. And which were really a lia- 
Dility? A. -Yes. 


Society increased and increased in its 
growth that situation approached very 
soon a place where they could not pay 
that in cash, and all they'had: was in- 
vested in capital of one sort and an- 
other which they could not: pay over to 
the treasurer of The Mother Church? 
A. I agreed, Ihavetold you repeatedly 
that we agreed that there should be 
a capital account. 

Q. (By the Court.) Mr. :-Witness, 
there was no capita] account until it 
was established about 1919? A. Yes. 
',Q. .By that time a different system 
of bookkeeping had prevailed? Is that 
so? A. Pardon me just a minute, 
and I will answer that Cee: (Con- 
sulting with associate;) 

Q. Well, it might have been. in the 
sense that there was no capital ac- 
gount? A. May I explain, your Honor, 
so as to simplify this? 

Q. I do not care what the system 
was, except-that they did not have a 
capital- account. A. There was no 
-capital account on the books at March 
31,°1919. 

Q. Have you testified that the es- 
tablishment of a capital account was 
contrary to the agreement and the 
Deed of Trust? <A. Yes,. sir. 

Q. Well, would it be possible to 
carry on in-:an advantageous and 
businesslike way the business of this 
‘Trust without a capital account or 
something corresponding with it?. A. 
No, sir’ ; 

Q.: You learned,. didn’t you,, from 
your examination of the books that 
when the last accounting was made 
by the Trustees to the Church treas- 
urer of net profits, that $200,000 was 
borrowed to pay. those net profits? 
A. Yes, 6ir. 

Q. Was it necessary for the Trus- 
‘tees to borrow the money to pay those 
net profits at that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.: And in the future was it likely 
to be necessary for the Trustees, to 
borrow money semi-annually to pay 
those net profits from time, tg time? 
A. Yes, sir; it may continue to be so 
under the present system. 

Q. ‘Assuming that there*is nothing 


‘lin, the agreement and nothing in’ the 


Trust Deed which prevents proper and 
correct bookkeeping and accounting, 
is there any objection to the éestablish- 
ment of a capital accoynt? .A. No 
objection to the establishment of a 
capital account. 

Q. Well, I say establishing or set- 
ting it. up, or whatever the technical 
term is; A.. No objection. 

’ Q. Do you not deem it reasonably 
ecessary for the proper conduct of 
this business to have a capital account 
or something which is: xayhapictres to 
it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that capital aceount is to, 
be made up of additions. to the plant 
from time to time, is it not? A. Ido 
not agree: 

Q. The purchase of new machin- 
ery, and so forth? A: No, sir. 

Q. Well, what is it to be made up 
of? . I believe, our contention is, 
that under the Deed of Trust all pur- 
chases of equipment should be charged 
against the current net income of: the 
Trust. It so states in the Trust Deed. 
But to carry on the proper conduct 
of the. business, and to prevent the 
tying up of the unearned subscriptions, 
which. ought ‘to be maintained as 
liquid assets; that a capital account 
ought to be provided, in such amount 
as’can be mutually agreed-upon by 
the beneficiary and the Trustees of the 
Publishing Society. 

@Q, 

Trustees. can properly carry on this |; 
business and. account to the treasuer 
without borrowing money from time 
to time, without having a capital ac- 


count or its equivalent? A. No, sir.. 


Q. Well, you say you ynderstand 
that the agreement and the Trust Deed 
do not ‘authorize the establishment of 
a capital account? Is that so? 
Absolutely right. 

Q. Then, if this Trust is to be car- 
ried on in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement and the Deed it is 
going to be carried on in an unbusi- 
-messlike ‘and improper manner, and 


Trust, isn’t it?’ A. ‘There is no con- 
tention in: regard to the establishment 
of a capital account, provided that 
= account is. established prop- 
erly: . 

Q. -Doesn’t the whole difference be- 
tween you tnd these other expert ac- 
‘countants come down to the question 
as to what king of a capital account 
shall be established? A.’ No, sir. I 


A 


tically. 
Pe Well, 1 am only asking you as 


You do 
A. I agree with 


and the.other accountants is. 
not agree, do you? 


points, and. then I disagree: with them. 
Then you do disagree in. some 


-Q. -And perhaps you not only. dis- 
with them, but you also disagree 
hase & Company. | 
And each one of you disagrees 
ong yourselves? A. Yes, sir. 


er ote Romtinenine ot accounting ? ‘You | 


A. I would reach.in ‘an entirely. dif=} 


they were running into in 1919, when 


re- | 


to the way in which it shall'be brought 
about? .A. That is the exact expres- 
sion of my thoughts; we differ as to 
the method of* establishing a capital 
‘account. 


The COURT. Well 1 do not think’ 


I, care to have you state what these 
various differences are because I fear 
I might not fully understand them if 
-you did.” It: is sufficient for my pur- 
pose to know what the facts are in 
. particular. That is-all. 

tion, Mr. Hall. Really it makes no dif- 
ference whether Harvey Chase’s method 
or Barrow, Wade & Guthrie’s method 
or your method were: employed, if 
all the money received was ac- 
counted for it would appear in some 
\form or other on the books of the | 


of the Publishing Society, either as ' 


a payment over to the treasurer of | 


The Mother Church or ‘in assets of 
some’ sort or another, bank deposits , 
or machinery orgequipment? 


Q. And therefore.as the Publishing | 


from your examination of these books, ; 


Is there any way ‘that these! 


A. 


detrimentally to the interest of the} 


can give it ee you in two words prac- 
to. what. the difference between you |. 
Barrow, Wade & Guthrie on certain. 
Q. | 
particulars, don’t you? A. Yes,. sir. 


‘A. Yes, sir, 


Q. So that really, so far as the 
‘question of accounting between the 
Trustees andthe Trust, as to whether 
anything is'due from the Trustees to 
the Trust; ‘as distinguished from the 
question 
due from the Trust to the treasurer 
of The Mother Church, this question 
of accounting is of no materiality at 
all? A. ‘Why, yes, it is of gréat mate- 


Church cannot show a true statement 
unless he khows what that income 


is. 

Q. I say it is euitisely hetween the 
Trust, ‘that is, the. Publishing House 
Trust, and the treasurer of The Mother 
Church, and that is where that thing 
comes in, not as any, accounting ‘be- 
tween the Trustees themselves and the 
Publishing House trust? A. No, it is 


the treasurer of the Chtreh, abso- 


lutely. 
- Re-direct -®xamination 

Q. (By Mr. Bates) Mr. Hall, if I 
}understand your position, it.is that 
'under the terms of the Trust Deed the 
Trustees are. bound each six months 
to figure out the net profits in accord- 
ance with the method stated in the 
Trust’ Deed, and turn them. over .to 
the Church; that in doing that it is 
not possible for them to accumulate 
a. capital account; that therefore if 
they wish:to accumulate a capital ac» 
count it shall only be done with the 
consent of the beneficiary, and‘ then 
it should be set up as property belong- 
ing ta the beneficiary? Is that right? 
A. Yes, sir. 


you, to borrow $200,000 or some other 
sum in order to pay the net, profits ‘for 
any period. Might not that be equally 
necessary under the system that has 
been adopted by the Chicago firm? A. 
Yes, sir. . ¥ 

Q. . It might be posaibie: ‘ender any 
system? A. It‘ might be possible 
under any system,of accounting... ~ 

Q. And they have not obviated that 
difficulty, only temporarily, by. setting 
up the arbitrary, amount». which-,they 
have set up as a capital account? A. 
Yes, sir. 

°Q. And you would not ‘think that as 
a trustee accounting it was proper to 
set ip: Any capital account in this case’ 
without the consent of the beneficiary 
or ah arrangement with them? & 
That is my understanding. ; 

Q. And the only reason. why any 
money had to be borrowed at any time 
to pay‘over any net profits was be- 
cause of the large amount of money 
which the company had tied up in‘ac- 
counts, ahd:in plant and in stock? A. 
Yes, sir. 


sir. 

Q. As to this balance ‘Het. which 
my brother seems to think you. were 
helped .on, as I understand ‘it, you 
made your own balance sheet entirely 
independent? ‘A. Absolutely sos» . 

Q. And the, Chicago. ‘accountadite 
made theirs for -the ‘trustees at ‘the 
same time? A. Yes, sir.” 

. Q.. And they were found to agree 
as to what the books showed? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And then they took their. find- 
ing, and you ‘simply-put your certifi- 
cate on it with them? A. They lad 
the means, they had the typewriting 
machines and the stenographers right 
there, ready to do-it. 

Q. You ber errived at the results, 
and it was simply a question of put- 
ting it in typewritten form? <A. . That; 
was all. 

Q. As to-the certificate, you were 
asked to sign a certificate that it was 
", true statement of condition, and you’ 
refused to do it? A. I refused to do 
it. 

Q. And you finally signed a state- 
ment that it was a correct statement 
of condition as shown by the books? 
A. As recorded on the books, yes, sir. 

Q. Did I understand you that your 
method of figuring the net profits is 
the same as, Barrow. Wage & Guth- 
rie’s? A. I did not se inténd to state, 
if T did. 

‘Q. Well, it is not the same, is it? 
my No. 

Q. In other words, you would show 
a large amount, or over $400,000 due 


the Church at the present. time, and; 


they show a liability on the part of 
the Church to the, Trustees, do they 
not? A. Under the Chase method it 
would’ show « $433,000;, under my 
| method it would be about. $303, 000 only. 

Q. At any rate, it does not. agree 
with the method of the Chicago ac- 
countant? “A. No, sir. 

Q. Which shows a liability on the 
part of the Church to the Trustees? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q., As a matter of fact, the sugges- 
tion in regard to a capital account was 
merely a é6uggestion made by Mr. 
Chase, was it not, and never put on 
the books? A. Never put on the 
books; never any capital: account on 
the books ‘until made by. Barrow, Wade 
& Guthrie. - 

Q.. When. he was criticising them 
for having charged off what he called 
_ preneaeenensy sums fdr depreciation, 
he suggested to them that-they had 
better arrange to set-up some kind ‘of 
capital account than to do what was 
absurd? A. ae eir. . 


Q. That did — encqeenetty 


(By Mr. Withington) - One ques- 


e 


all. agree upon that, but you. differ as | setting up such a cepital account 


without the consent of the beneficiary. 
There are many certified public ac- 
countants in Boston, I assume? = A. 
Yes, there are quite a number. ~ 
| Q. Scores of them, are there not? 
A. -I should say, in fact, I have looked 
up the list the other day submitted by 
the bank commissioner, and there were 
219 last April, certified public ac- 
countants of Massachusetts. 
high- reputation? A. Yes, interna- 
tional reputation. 
- Q. International 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. BATES. I think that is all. 

Re-Cross-Examination 
Q. (By Mr. Withington) 


reputation ? A. 


Publishing Society, or in ‘the assets | 


A., Yes. | ' 


. was a Christian Scientist? A. 
nat know. ‘ 
Q. You are’a Christian Scientist? | 


Yes, sir. - 


; the welfare of the Christian Science 
movement? A. Not prejudiced. 
Q. I did not say “prejudiced.” 
said “interested.” A. Interested, 


course yOu may have your feeling one | 


hether there is anything). 


riality. The treasurer of The Mother 


between -the Publishing Society. and. 


Q. And you have stated that it 
might be necessary, as [| understood, 


Q. And cash in the bank? A. Yes: | 


way or another in regard to any con-' 
troversy. which may arise? A. 


Q. Now, 
think I am. going to ask you— 

The COURT. I do not think you, 
better proceed with that; he has al-, 
ready testified he was a Christian | 
* Scientist. 

Q. Now, 
of Governor Bates about there being 
other publie accountants here, you do 
@ great deal of work in other places 
where there are local public account- 
ants, and you.send men from Boston or 
elsewhere to that place? A. Why, it 
is a little different in -Massachusetts. 
I do. not go out of New England, you 
understand. 

Q. Not you—I mean your concern. 


, 


| A. My concern does - not go out of 


New England. ~ .. 

Q. Not out of New England? 
Just the Boston: office. 

Q. The American Audit: Company 
goes all over the country? A.: The 
American Audit Company have offices 
in all the principa] cities nearly—the 
principal centers. 

Q. I do not mean you seaman: I 
mean thes American Audit~€ompany. 
A. Yes.- Well, we have.these offices 
so: as to cut down travelling ‘expenses. 

Q: Nevertheless, you do send men 
into places where there are public ac- 
countants? A.’ Oh, yes. You .can 


‘A. 


hardly send a man into any city: in 
the* United States today without. com- 
ing up against a public “ah person 


Q. But the matter of the. personal 
confidence in which your employer 
holds you, that is, the amount ‘of can- 
fidence the employer has in the par- 
ticular accountant, is a very’ material 
element in deciding who he wants to 
have go over his books?” A.. _Some- 
times it is, yes: . 

Q.. Referring to this “nreposter-. 
ous” charge of Mr. Watts on the books, 
when’ Harvey Chase did set'up or at- 
tempted to set up a capital account, 
it was some $63,000 more: preposter- 
ous than: that set up by Mr. -Watts? 


A. Well 


‘Q. ‘Well, at any rate, the capital. 
account. he set up was $63.000 
{than the amount that Mr. Watts 
set off? A. 
figures are set up. As I understand 
it, it was merely a hastens 6 tay 28 
of Mr. Chase. . 

Q. The figure that ‘appeared on his 
account was $63,000 greater than the 
amount that Mr. Watts had attempted 
to set offf A. A will take your word 
for it,.because I carinot answer. 

ARTHUR T. CHASE, Sworn. 

Q. (By Mr.. Bates) What is your 
fullname? A. Arthur T. Chase. 

Q. And your home is ‘where? 
Cambridge. ' r 

Q. What is your. occupation. ° 
| Certified public accountant. 
oe ‘Where is your place of business? 
‘ 84 State street. 

a Boston? A. Boston. 
Q. Are you connected with a firm 
‘or corporation? A. Partnership. 

Q. What.is the name of the part- 
‘nership? A. Harvey S. Chase & 
Company. 

Q. And you are one of the part- 
ners? A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. And Harvey S. Chase is one of 
the partners? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Harvey S. Chase is your brother? 
A. My brother.. 

Q. Is he employed at the present 
time? A. He is. 

Q.. Has he been able to attend to 
business during the last year? A. He 
has not been actively in business for 
the last year. 

Q. Will you just tell us in a word 
what business your firm has done, that 
is, in regard to the extent of it, the 
variety of it? A. I might say that’Mr. 
Chase’s activities are well known all 
over the country. He was a member 
of President Taft’s Commission on 
Efficiency and Economy, with five 
prominent accountants in the country. 
His work has given him an interna- 
tional reputation. The firm does all 
classes of work. 

Q. And your firm has done all 
classe8S of work, and in many different 
places? A. Many different places. 


had 


A. 
“A. 


work. 

Q. Your brother was during the 
war called to Washington in connec- 
tion with the Commission that you 
have referred to? A. That was before 
the war, during President Taft’s ad- 
ministration: 

QQ. Were -you ever the accountants 
for the Publishing Society? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And when did your employment 
with them begin? A. As I remember 
it, about 1908.. 


Q. How long did it continue? Alf 


Until our report of 1919. 

Q. And your report of 1919 was for 
the period ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1919? A. Yes, sir. f 

Q. But was made some months 
later, in June or along there? “A: I 
should say in June—dated in June. 

.Q. And that is the report that has 
been put in evidence here?. A. I sup- 
pose so, I have not seen it. 

Q." Well, the report in which your 
firm criticized very severely charges 
which the Publishing Society had made 


Q. And many of them are men of | 


| figured? 


did make such a report, in WPT te 


criticized that. J suppose that Is the 
one, I have not’seen the repart. _ 

‘Q. Were those charges that were 
cfiticized in that report’ made—I‘re- 
fer to the charges that had been made 
against the accounts for depreciation 
—were they made against your objec- 
tion? A. My personal objection? 

Q. The objection, of your firm of 
accountants. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. You mean at 
the time they were made, or in this 
report? 

Q. Had you laid down any rules by 
which depreciation charges should be 
A. We had installed a com- 


| plete depreciation system. 


Mr. Chase | 


| 


Q. And of course are interested in| fo, as 


Q.* And were these a departure 


I dO' from that system? A. They were. 


Q. And a radical departure? A. 
Very 
Q. And had your system provided 
ufficient amount of depreciation 


to be charged off each year? A. The 


| question of sufficiency is a matter of 


Q. And if you are interested of; a 


in regard to this inquiry | 


I personal opinion. 


Q. What you considered sufficient? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And what you considered proper 

under the United States income regula- 

tions, also? A. In-accord with the 


would not allow them to prejudice me.’ Government decision as to what was 
if you will kindly not! | Proper 


and improper: 

Q. There has been a ‘Statement 
Made that you set up a capital ac- 
icount on the books of the Publishing 
| Society? A. No, sir. 

Q. That -was never done, was it? 
A. Never. 

Q. What are the facts in regatd-to 
your suggestion in regard to the capi- 
tal account ag made in ‘your report 


| 


I don’t know what exact | 


many different classes and kinds of 


on account of depreciation? A, We, 


of 1919, which has been referred te? 
A. When we came in to make our 
annual audit as of March 31, 1919, we 
went over the asset account as shown 
on. the books, as well as the Hability 
accounts, and investigated the’income,’ 
and we found certain items charged 
}.Off to profit and loss, some through a; 
depreciation, and some through a di- 


; rect charge of purchase of plant; afid- 


we thought, and. reported, that such s 
method of establishing a.capital a 
count was improper; that if a capit 
..ccount was to be established it should 
be established in an. ‘entirely proper 
manner and not by arbitrarily hiding ° 
it undér the namé@ of depreciation. - 

Q.. And was your suggestion 
adopted? A. I don’t know. ws 

Q. .You have not been their ac- 
countants since that time€ A. No, 
sir. 

Q.. Nev. er been asked to do any work -. 
for them since you made those criti-,; 
cisms? A. Not for the . Publishing 
Society. 

Q.. Have you éxamined the balance 
sheet of November 30? A. The one 
signed jointly by the American Addit. 
Company and the Chicago Accouny: 
ants? . 

Q. That is the. one 1 ‘refer | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. . Have you noticed ‘the capital ac- 
count as it appears to have been set up 
“by that balance sheet? A; -I have 


'Q. + What do you say as to the’ cor- 
rectness ‘of that as a matter of ac- 
counting for | this..Trust?. A, Why, 
from: our point of ‘view. it is tod. 

‘Q.° What do- you aay as tot 6: 
amount that should be charged off for. 
depreciation in that accopnt?*.A; T- 
have. nat examined them, as to the . 
total amount. . 

.Q .- Have you examined the Trust 
Deed to see’ the” conditipns there? 
A. I beg pardon? 

Q- Have you examined the.Trust 
Deed. to note the conditions under ™ 
which the Trust is to be carried on? 
A,. I have read the.Trust Deed, yes, 
sir. > 

Q. What-do you say ag to the right 
of the Trustees, without the consent 
of the-beneficiary, to set up any cap- 
ital account in this Trust? A: That is, 
a matter of legal opinion. 


Mr. WITHINGTON. Just a moment. 
Q. Well, as a matter of. Trust ac-, 
counting? | 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Does 
Honor think— 

'- The- COURT. That presents-a legal 
aiuation, His opinion about that I do 
not think should be received. 

Q. Have you ever known a trust ace 
count to set up a capital account in © 
this way? A. This is a very unusual 
situation, I don’t know. 

Mr..WITHINGTON. What is done 
‘in other trysts—is that material with 
regard to this Trust? . 

The COURT. I think it is compe- 
tent to show whether this is the ordi- 
nary way—is a part of an ordinary’ 
Lsystem of bookkeeping—as applied to 
a business of this kind. 

Mr. -WITHINGTON. Well, I have 
not supposed that there was a busi- 
ness of this kind in existence outside 
of this one. 

The COURT. Well, a publishing 
society—a publishing business. : 
Mr. BATES. I will withdraw that 
question and put this one, Mr. Chase. 

Q. As a matter of accounting for this 
Trust was it proper to set up this 
account in the way in which it has 
been set up? A. I should say net. 
‘Q. Now, will you state to the 
Court, give the Court your reaspns 
for making that statement?. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. You mean that 
Barrow, Wade & Guthrie account? 

Mr. BATES. That is what I am re- 
ferring to, yes. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Do you con- 
sider that he has qualified himself to 
pass on that? He has stated that he 
was not familiar with the depreciation 
charges. 

Mr, BATES. I am speaking of the 
capital account, which he says he has 
examined. 

’Mr. WITHINGTON. I do not want 
to interpose any objection if this wit- 
hess has really examined qa thing and 

me Honor thinks it would be help- 
ful: otherwise I do not See that it has 
any materiality. He said he does not 
think it is proper. Is there anything 
more to be added? 

The COURT. What was ths. 
question? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. His ee why 
he thought it was imp 
« Mr. BATES. If you do on care for 
the reasons TI am willine to leave it 
right there. That is all. 

Cross-Examinatfon 
Q. (By Mr. Withington.). You thought 


your 


last 


account, however, didn’t you? A. lL 


it was -proper to> have a capital oe 
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‘AS We sug-' 


“by. which a capital 

» pet. ‘up. 
the sestion, the idea, of 
-accoun one from you, not 
ishiz Sh parmeds A. Why, 


aneess this report? 7A. 
dictated that Peport. 


know anything about 

on or recommenda- 

a that report? A. - Oh, 

i went over it together, 

the report.' I made the 

the examination, made 

ibmitted the figures to him. 
oy ; report. 

i you observed at that time 

wity of doing something 

ettir up a capital account,,. 

ne provision for the situa- 

a the Trust was rapidly 

ng? A. Makirg some situa- 

to acquire a capital account, yes, 


ef 
4 
ase 3 7 
ae * 
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ory 
ei 
iv 


he 
ye ide 
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to 


a You never knew another pub- 
y business that did not have a 
ount in some form or other? 
knew of a similar publish- 
$s to this. 
you never knew of any 
; business that did not have 
tal account of some sort or 
ua ig do not see how it could 


sly. And the necessity for | No. 


s this pital account, for set- 
sea account in 1919— 


ag 4 euggestion of it, yes; 
because of the 

ol am growth of the 
ng House? Is that a fact? 
| say it was largely on 
huge’ increase" in ac- 


5 just. at. The Seiktness 
d tremendously? A. Yes, 
in current -cash. 
ie true. jp Ni So‘they could 
"n hey ioe Rot pay over? A. 
1 aera ‘anything about 
ty a the following year? A. 


on't Sey es ariything about 


aftér your last report 
r weven’t seen any fig- 


when you say that the 

* set. up by Barrow, 

eis improper, you say 

hy knowledge of what 

“in addition to 

1919, since 

. -I answer that 
Yes or. No? 

1 answer oe or No first? 


en. you eaid “that the capital 
set up. by Barrow, Wade. & 
rin your opin- 


¢ had} Trustees. 


shows on . the} 


“the balance 
‘seen this report 
nee. sheet is a report. 
ce. sheet? <A. This 
"30, 1920. 

aS bat n the balance sheet that | 
A: Oh, yes, entirely. 
ih making. up the capital 
you. recommended or 
e "to the Publishing Society, 
og Brag by setting up this 
it you in fact provided 
of $63,000 more 
ts hac i attempted to pro- 
”, getting up this ghar 
y I don’t remem- 
rd sf : ht Yon say it is $63,- 

a say it is: all right. 
So that whatever ‘characteriza- 
as of Mr. Watts’ attempt, 
the improper method of 
Fe ‘Tedult which you recog- 
2 as perfectly proper? A. Yes, 
1 the method, not the re- 


“ae Somer - 
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_ Not the result? A. Not the re- 


In fact, when you got this result 
more unfavorable to the treas- 
‘The Mother Church than Mr. 
y result by $63,000? A. fr the 
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Was a a difference of $63,000 between 
‘ the resulting ‘eapital account, so- 
call “up by Mr. Watts, and our 
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| : pet up any capital ac- 
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; for advertising? 
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| Mr. Whipple, or Mr. Whipple's office, | 


}sponderice with Mr. Denman about giv- 


A. I.wouldn’t say 
that. 

Q. Well, it was out of funds which 
were not properly cash net profits? 
A. You mean out of cash paid in by 
the subscribers? 

'. Q. Subscribers and advertisers. A. 
The question of cash is quite .dif- 
ferent from profits. _. 

Q. That is true; but money which 
had ‘been paid over before, although it. 
was paid over as profits, was as a mat- 
ter of fact received and taken out of 
advance payments for subscriptions 
and advertising? A. It might be or 
might not have been. 

Q. Didn’t you so state in your res 
port? 

The COURT. Is this. material,' Mr. 
Withington? He says he thinks the 
capital account was essential and 
necessary—some kind of a capital ac- 
count. | 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I entirely de- 
fer my examfnation if you think it 
is not material. 

The COURT. I do not want to cut 
you off but I do not see that there is 
very much difference between you 
about it. :* 

Q.- Do you know about the deliver- 
ing of this report, in which you nrst 
suggested the setting up of a capital 
account? A, No, only as my brother 
has spokeh to me, about it. . I did not 
deliver it myself. , 

Q. Did you know in fact that it 
was delivered to the Directors be- 
fore it was delivered to the Trastees 
of the Publishing Society? A. No, 
not at that time. 

Q. You did not -know that? A. 


Q. Did you later learnit? A. Yen: 
I saw the correspondence between 
my brother and Mr. Watts. 

Q. You knew that at the time of 
the litigation, when the trial was go- 
ing on before Judge Dodge? A. Was 
it at that time? . 

Q. Oh, yes, 1919, wasn’t it? 
March, 1919, or une. 

Q. The report.was in June, 1919? 
A. Yes. No, I don’t think I knew 
that myself. _ - 

Q. You didn’t know that? A. No. 

: Re-Direct-Examination 

Q. (By Mr. BATES). I do not un- 
derstand you to state that that report 
was delivered to the Directors: before 
it was delivered to the Trustees? A. 
I do not know. 

Q. Mr. Withington endeavored to 
put that into your mouth, but it was 
not a fact if he does say it. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. He waid he 
learned later. 

Mr. BATES. No, he did not. 

The WITNESS. I said I learned the 
‘situation fr my brother, I saw the 
correspondence. | 


Q. (By Mr. WITHINGTON) As a 
matter of fact, you considered these 
reports as belonging to the Directors, 
of the Church, didn’t you? A. Why, 
yes, I should say jso: — 

Q. And not a being reports to the 
ng ng Society at all? ‘A, Oh, not 

i—both. 

Ti. ‘Both? 


A. In 


VAL. Yes, Directors and 


Q. ‘Do you remember want Mr. Den- 
man came on: trom Pig Francisco? A. 


Q, | ia’ you have any talk or corre- 


‘ing him access to. the Harvey Chase 
reports? A. Mr. Denman? — 


Q. Mr. Denman of San Francisco? 
A. There. was a gentleman from San 
-Fraticisco, I have forgotten his name. 
_ Q. Don’t you-remember you ‘called 
‘up Governor Bates to get his consent. 
to give him copies of these Publishing 
Society reports? A. I think I did. 

Q. And you did not call up me, or’ 


did you? A. I think not. .° 
‘ Q. And yet you were paid by the 
Publishing Heuse for your work? A. 
Yes, our bills are rendered to the 
Publishing House. 
'  Re-Direct-Examination 


Q. (By Mr. Bates) Had there al- 
ways been, during your ten.or eleven: 
years of service as an acceuntant .for 
the Publishing Society, the closest: re- 
lations between the Directors and the 
Trustees? A. As far as I know. | 

. And you never know of any 
friction between them? A.. I knew of 
none. | : 

Q. You regarded them.as equally 
interested in this Trust? an I sup- 
posed they were. 

Q. Did you make the. suggestion, 
or did your brother make the sugges- 
tion, in regard to setting up the capi- 
tal account with the understanding 
that it would be something that would 
bejagreed to by both? A. We cer- 
tainly thought so—it would have to be. 
‘ Mr. BATES. That is all. We rest, 
if your Honor please. — 

ELSIE S: FARR, Sworn 
- Q. (By Mr. Withington) Miss Farr, 
will you state your full name? A. 
Elsie S. Farr. 

Q. What is your occupation? § A. 
I am secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees of The Christian Science Publish- 
ing Society. 

Q. Now, directing your attention to 
a blue memorandum slip which is at- 
tached -to Exhibit 18, did you write 
out the blue slip, this blue slip or an-\ 
other blue slip, in accordance with 
instructions received from the Trus- 
tees of the Publishing Society? A. 
Yes, sir, I did. 
Q. And do you remember whether 


6 ™ 


\ 


7. 


Re-Cross-Examination a 


PS + x . ’ 
Q. Was ‘there. a meeting of the 
Board ‘of Trustees on November 25? 
A: There: was. 

‘Q. Was there another meeting fol- 
lowing, shortly following that meet, 
ing?) <A. The next meeting of the 


re of Trustees, as I remember it, 
on Movember 29. 


Q. On November 29 was the matter 
of this blue memorandum djscussed by 
the Trustees, to your kno ledge? A: 
Yes, sir; it was. At the meeting of 
November 29 the minutes of November 
25 were approved, and at that time of 
approving the minutes the Trustees, 
48 was their custom, indicated some 
changes, some corrections or addi- 
tions, that they wished made in the 
minutes of the previous meeting prior 
to approving them, and this was one 
of the corrections that they indicated, 
that .the words “and other ‘legal 
services” should be added to that para- 
graph; and as a result of that I made 
the change on,the memorandum,. so 
that they would accord with the 
minutes. 

Q. What was the date that you 
helde the change on the memorandum? 
A. As I remember it, Mr. Withington, 


on which I corrected the minutes -of 
November 25. 
Mr. WITHINGTON. ‘That is all. 
Cross-Examination 

Q. (By Mr. Dane) Miss Farr, you 
made three copies of that memoran- 
rg A. I made three copies, yes, 
sir. 

@. Originally? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And one was sent to Mr. Watts’ 
office? A. Two were sent to Mr. 
Watts’ office. | 

Q. And where was the third one 
kept? A. The third one. was kept in 
my office, in the Trustees’ office. 

Q. Do you know what became of 
the two that were sent to Mr. Watts’ 
Office ? A. I don’t know ,what became 
‘of them, Mr. Dane, bit the purpose 
in. sending them to the _ business 
manager’s office, as I understand) it, 
was that he might send one copy to the 
accounting department for _ their 
records, and retain the other for his 
records. 

Q. Have you/any way of definitely 
fixing the date as of November 29 that 
you actually made the change on the 
blue memorandum that is before you 
by the addition of the words “and 
other legal services”? A. I have no 


| way except that it was my invariable 


custom to make changes on these blue 
memorandum slips immediately on 
making the changes in the minutes of 


as I-.conld get—as soon as I could 
recover the. blue memorandum slips 
from the possession of the business 
manager that had already been taken 
‘down to him. -~ 

@. Can you state definitely and on 
oath, as you are stating, that you made 


that is before you by the addition of 
the words, on November 29? A. I 
can and do actually state that’ under 
oath. 

Q. And that you ‘state from recol- 
lection? A. Thdt I state from recol- 
lection. 

-Q. Have you: the other blue memo- 
randum heré?, A. I have the copy 
of it. 

Q. Have you here the other. two 
memoranda, duplicates, of that one 
that you have before’ you? ‘A. i. have 
one. duplicate. 

Q. Where is the other? A. That f 
don’t know, Mr. Dana. You see, all 
I have is the copy that I took from the 


‘records of the Trustees; the copy.that 


was, taken to the business manager's 
office. I have not got. I do not know. 
T have né-custody over papers in the 
business manager’s office at all. 

Q. Have you ever seen any of those 
thitee blue memoranda that you: made 
at that time except the one ‘that is be- 
fore you, since the time you: made 
them? <A. I think I do not under- 
stand your question. I have-seen the 
copy that has been in the Trustees’ 
office. 

Q. Well” ‘that is not here? A. I 
can get it for you, (Document pro- 
duced.) 

Q. . Did you make the addition ap- 
pearing on the memorandum that you 
now hand me, “and other legal serv- 
ices”? _A. I-did. ~ 

Q@. Did you make that at the same 
time that you made the addition on 
the one that is in evidenee ‘as an ex- 
hibit? A. I think.so, yes. 

Q. Aren’t you sure about that? A. 
Yes, I am sure of it. 

Q. Now, this Exhibit 18, at least, 
the white office .voucher with the 
check number that is in evidence as 
Exhibit 18, is the-voucher that accom- 
panied the ofiginal of the Trustees’ 


*. 
>. 


‘memorandum, isn’t it? A. .No, sir; 


I never have seen this voucher before 
until I saw. it in court yesterday. I 
do not handle these vouchers at all. . 

Q. You do not know what the cus- 
tom is with respect to attaching these 
white vouchers to. the _ Trustees’ 
memoranda? A. I know of the cus- 
tom only as I have had it explained 
to me by the accounting department; 
that it is their custom to attach those 
to such memoranda as they have au- 
thorizing those payments. 

Q. And is it your understanding 
that they attach the white voucher 
to the original of the memorandum 
which finally goes to the | person whd 
issues the check? A. The original of 
the memorandum that goes to the per- 
son who issues the check. 
know, Mr. Dane. 

Q. You do not -know about that. 
This memorandum that is a, part of 
Exhibit 18 in this case is the original 
of the Trustees’ memorandum, isn’t 
it? A. That is the original: oF) the 
Trustees’ memorandum, yes. 

, Q. That is, that is the first copy? 


ag That is the first copy. 
are carbon. 


Q. And the others , 
copies? A. “The others are carbon 


copies, yes; sir. — 
.Q. You know, don’t you, that this 


white office .votcher was attached to| 
this original or first copy when it was 


produced here-in court asthe voucher 
for this payment? A. , That is what 
I understand: | 
Q. . Did wou ‘add «the words “and 


pies | other legal services” on the third blue 


Bees not like to make 
‘definitely, ‘but, as-I re- 


it, T aide That is is the. best of: 


it was on November’ 29, the same daté je 


the Trustees’ meetings. That is, as soon 


the actual change on,the blue slip). 


I do not’ 


. 
$ 


| do that at the recess, if you will. 


Q. When did you do it? A. Why, 
if I did it, I did it on the same date 
that I made the change. on those. 

Q. That is, the changes were made 
all at ~the same time? A. The 
changes were made all at the same 
time, as I remember it. / 

Q. Of course that would have been 
strictly in line with your duty, if you 
made a correction in one you would 
correct them all? A. ~Exactly. 

Re-Direct-Examination 

Q. (By Mr. Withington). Miss Farr, 
it was part of your duty to write up 
the minutes of the meetings of the 
Trustees? A. Yes, it is, in’ accord- 
ance with their dictation: 

Q. That is what I mean. And when 
they are written up, typewritten off by 
you, they are read at the next meet- 
ing? <A. They are usually, or. some 
subsequent meeting. | 

Q. And then written as corrected? 
A. And then written as corrected. 

Q. And signed.by the secretary of 
the Board? A. Signed by, the secre- 
tary. 

Q. Referring to the minutes of No- 
vember 25, 1921, were those minutes 
approved at the meeting on November 
9? A. They were. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. I would like to 
offer this vote of November 25, and 
the vote_confirming. the minutes as 
they now stand. (Showing minutes to 
counsel.) It is the only vote on the 
page that I showed you, Mr. Dane. 

Mr. DANE. Well, I wanted to look 
over the minutes of that entire meet- 
ing to see if there is anything in that 
meeting that’I want to offer. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Very well. I 
would. like to do that, but I would 
like to put this in now and you can 


Mr. DANE. That is agreeable, if you 
will furnish me with that book. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Now, on No- 
vember 25 it appears that there was a 
meeting of the Trustees, at which the 
following vote was. passed, entitled, 
“Payment to Mr. Watts for legal serv~ 
ices.” (Reading) x 


“It was moved and unanimously. car- 
ried -that Mr. John R. Watts be paid 
$2500 in addition to his compensation 
as business manager for legal gph nn | 
in connection with the bill in equity 
‘since its filing, March 25, 1919, and 
Other legal serwices.” 

The minutes of the meeting of No- 
vember 21 appear to have been read 
in the meeting of November 29, and 
the minutes were read at that meet- 
ing for November 25, and were ap- 
proved. -. 

Q. And were the-minutes as théy 
appear in this book under date of No- 
vember 25 the minutes as they were 
read and approved on November 29? 
A. Yes; those are the minutes as they 
were read and approved-on November 
29. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. TuHat is all. 

RE-CROSS-EXAMINATION 
Q. (By Mr. Dane) Miss Farr, do 
you recollect at what time of day on 
November .29 that Trustees’ meeting 
was held? A. No, I do not, Mr. Dane, 
I have no recollection. 

A. Are they held in the evening or 
in the daytime? A. As I remember it, 
it was held ig the afternoon. 

Q. Of the 29th? A. The 29th, as 
I remember it. 

Q. What is your best “Yecollection 
as to the time of the day? Does that 
show in the minutes? A. I have no 
recollection at all, Mr. Dane. 

Q. Does it show in the minutes of 
the meeting? A. Sometimes it shows, 
sometimes it does not. I don’t know 
whether it does on that, particular day. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. You might see 
whether it shows. (Handing book to 
witness.) 

The WITNESS. The minutes of No- 
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vember 29 do not show the time of the 
meeting on that day. 

Q. Your best recollection is that it 
was held in the afternoon? A. That 
is my best recdllection, but I wouldn’t 
want to make the statement without 
verifying it in some way. 

Q. Were you present at the meet- 
ing of November 29? A. No, I was 
not present at that meeting; Mr. Dane, 
except that the Trustees would call 
me in for something they wanted or 
something they asked me to do. 

Q. Did you make the change that 
you say you made after the meet- 
ing? A. I made it during the meet- 
ing, Mr. Dane: 

Q. During the meeting. From whom 
did you get instructions? A. Why, 
Mr. Harvey usually gives me instruc- 
tions, as recording secretary, and I 
presume he did at that timer 
. Q. You have no definite recollec- 
tion as to just who gaye you instruc- 
tions to make that addition to this 
memorandum? A. I think it was Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Dane. 

Mr. DANE. I want to offer the copy 
that is produced by the _ witness and 
have it marked. 

The COURT. I assume this_record 
book ts the Trustees’ record. This copy 
of the blue voucher that is in the office 
of the Trustees is Exhibit C. 


(Copy of memorandum from Board 
of Trustees, Nov. 25, 1921, marked 
Exhibit C.) 

The COURT. 
witness? | 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Thaf is all, your 
Honor. 

The COURT. Does om: close the 
evidence? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. r€ far as. we 
‘are concerned. 3 

The CODRT. 1 Raat the 
closed? : 

Mr. DANE. It is jus st barély pos- 
sible from an inspection of these min- 
utes of the meetings there may be.one 
or two further questions, but aside 
from that the evidence is closed. 

The COURT. We will take a recess 
until two o’clock. , | 

(Noon recess.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Court came in at 2 o’clock. 


Is that all from this 


evidence 


sire to ask further questions. 

Mr. DANE. Yes, your. Honor, of the 
last witness. \ ( 

The COURT. The last witness will 


| was, Mr. Dane. I wrote the minutes 


The.COURT. Mr. Dane did you de- | 


| 
wrote them up sometime between No- 
vember 25, and November 29th. - 

Q. When you first wrote up the 
‘minutes of November 25th meeting, 
did you write’ in the vote relating to 
Mr.’ Watts’ payment the words. that 
now appear there, “and ‘other legal 
services?” A. Not. when I first wrote 
them up, Mr. Dane. 

Q. These were subsequently added 
by you? A. These were added on 
November 29, at the meeting Novem-} 
ber 29. 

Q. When did you write up the min- 
utes of November 29? A. I will have 
to look and see when the next meeting 


of November 29 up before the next 
meeting. 

Q. Did you write them within a 

few days? A. Certainly I usually 
wrote them the morning following the 
meeting. . 
._ Q. In order that I may have on the 
record, the minutes of the meeting of 
November 29 contains the following- 
statement, do they not: “Minutes of 
the meeting of November 25 and also 
the meeting of October 28 were read 
jand approved.” <A. Yes, sir, those 
are on the record. 

Q. And the meeting of November 
29 was the next meeting following 
the November 25? A. That is correct. 

Q. And there is nothing in the min- 
tites of the meeting of November 29 
indicating any vote to amend or 
change the minutes of the meeting of 
November 25, is there? ‘A. No, sir. 

Mr: DANE. That is all. ‘ 

DEFENDANT RESTS. 

The COURT: Does that close the 
evidence? 

Mr. BATES: It does, your Honor; 
my brother and myself have agreed 
that the Manual and the Trust Deed 
may be considered as in, so that they 
may be referred to if either of us de- 
sire to do so. 

The COURT: i copy of the Frust 
Deed is annexed to the petition. Do 
counsel desire to argue now? 

Mr. BATES: I assume it is agree- 
able to the other side. I wish first 
to express my appreciation that the 
Court, in the midst of an unusually 
busy season, should have been willing 
to accord us the time that was neces- 
sary to present these matters to you, 
and that you should have been willing 
to have heard them yourself. I ap- 
preciate the fact that it tends to ex- 
pedite a settlement and to.terminate 
the litigation, and to restore this Trust 
go that it may be again in position 
speedily to fulfill what was expected 
of it by its founder. I have a few 
preliminary suggestions only to make, 
and my statement in regard to the 
objections which we have raised will 
be more a statement or an enlarge- 
ment of them, because it wouldn’t be 
possible to cover all the matters in- 
» volved in the way of argument of the 
evidence ‘that has gone in, in the brief 
time which I think we have all agreed 
‘should be devoted to this matter, in 
view of the fact that I understand 
your Honor will this afternoon later, 
hear the parties on the question «on 
the appointment of the Trustees. We 
are not here seeking to recover sums 
belonging to individuals. The Direc- 


‘that care and diligence which an 
ordinarily prudent man would exer- 
cise in the management of his own 
affairs; the care and diligence that 
would require him to be conversant 
with the affairs of the trust and to 
know what. the money was being ex- 
pended for" and to see that that eys- 
tem was such that they had available 
vouchers and detailed statements in 
regard to how large sums of money 
have been expended, what they have 
been expended for, and which your 
Honor will recall they have failed to 
produce in the matter of the San 
Francisco store; and remember par- 
ticularly that good faith, even, is no 
defense where trustees have arbitra- 
rily overstepped the bounds of their 
authority but have been guilty of 
such gross neglect as no reasonably 
prudent person could consider proper. 
I think this is a statement of the 
general legal principles which must 
apply in determining whether or not 
many of these matters sha!l be al- 
lowed in these accounts.- 


Again, I wish to suggest to your 
Honor, what of course is apparent, 
that the burden of proof is not on 
those who question the payments— 
the beneficiary which has the right to 
question the payments—but the bur- 
den of proof is on those who submit 
the accounts. If, therefore, there is 
anything which has been left indef- 
inite and uncertain, if your Honor has 
not been able to discover just what 
sums were expended for, or the ev- 
idence has not been presented to show 
that they were reasonable, then they 
have failed to make out a reason why 
those items should be charged, for 
the burden of proof is upon them. It 
is not for us to satisfy you that they 
are wrong: it is for the other side to 
satisfy you that the payments have 
been right. 
~ Again, I wish to call your Honor’s 
attention—and it affects possibly par- 
ticularly the San Francisco objection 
—to the fact that this Trust is not 
an ordinary commercial business; 
that these Trustees are conducting a 
business who support comes from 
a religious sect; and that the support 
comes because the business which 
they are doing is the business of that 
religious sect. It publishes their lit- 
erature and their periodicals and, so 
long as they publish them in accord- 
ance with the authority of The 
Church, so long they need not concern 
themselves in regard to the prosperity 
of the business, for it is bound to 
succeed. Therefore, there is no oc- 
casion for*them to expend large sums 
of money in advertising their busi- 
ness, and it is contrary to their prin- 
ciples to do,fthat thing. There is no 
occasion for them to open storerooms 
in order to sell the products of that 
Publishing: Society. It is not a case 
where they are in competition with 
any other organization or business in 
the world. It is a case where, if the 
Trust is being conducted in accord- 
ance with the plan of the Founder, it, 
so far as the business is concerned, 
runs itself—I mean so far as the 
obtaining of the trade which is neces- 
sary to make it prosperous. Of 
course, I do not mean that they must 


tors, in so faras they are here in 
opposition to the settling of the ac- 


as a Matter of duty. They can have 
no personal interest in the settlement 
of this question either way, except 
the satisfaction.of having done what 
they thought they ought to do in order 
to protect the Trust, and to carry out 
and discharge the responsibility that 
has. been placed upon them by their 
Leader and by the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court.. We are not here 
in the position of litigants seeking to 
make the Trustees do anything that 
it is not their. duty to do. We are 
very glad to submit the question to 
the court and to leave it in the court’s 
hands. We believe that there are 
certain standards of action that courts 
have laid down:for Trustees that have 
not been followed by the Trustees of 
the Publishing Society. Your Honor 
will bear in-mind that when I refer 
to the Trustees of the , Publishing 
Society it is the same as referring to 
the Trustees under the’ Deed, because 
the name Publishing Society was given 
to them by the Deed as a name. 

It is, of course, elementary: that a 
trustee must exercise a sound judg- 
ment. and a reasonably prudent dis- 
cretion. That language is taken from 
a recent decision of this court, being 
the case of Greenfield Saving Bank v. 
Abercrombie, 211 Mass. 257. There 
jare other authorities we might cite, 
were it necessary. Perry, in his well 
recognized Manual on the subject of 
Trusts, says: “A trustee must in all 
events use such care as. a man of 
ordinary prudence uses in his own 
} business of a similar nature.” I 
think that is a generally recognized 
standard; and we shall ask your 
Honor to say how these Trustees, ‘in 
the discharge of their trust, and par- 
ticularly in regard to these items to” 
which we have called your Honor’s 
attention, measure up to that rule of 
law—whetheft or not they have ex- 
ercised the ordinary prudence that a 
man would use in his own business 
of a similar nature. A Trustee’s 
duties are to be ascertained by an in- 
spection of the instrument creating 
the Trust. It is net a question of 
what some other’ trustees might do. 
It is not a question what a commer- 
cial corporation might do. It is a ques- 
tion of what these trustees have a 
right to do under the trust instrument 
under which they are created, and that 
‘is to be determined by an inspection 
of the instrument, when it comes to 
the question as to how they have 
preformed their duties. Therefore the/+th 
general requirements are, that they 
must represent and protect the inter- 


down as a leading proposition. They 
must represent and protect the inter- 
ests of the beneficiaries. And the qu 

tion arises in this case as to whether 
or not in making these questioned 
payments:these Trustees have been 
representing the Oturch that this 
eourt has so recently found to be 


take the stand. | 


_. ELSIE FARR, resumed 
Re-DIRECT | 
Q. (By Mr. Dane.) Miss Farr, when 
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the beneficiary, and_the sole. financial 
beneficiary; or whether they have 
been representing and protecting 
other interests tlian the interests of 
the Church. ‘They muSt act in good 


ests of the beneficiaries. That is laid |. 


not have a system, and a good system, 


| and that they must not exercise busi- 
counts of the Trustees, are here solely | 


ness judgment: they must; but, so 
far as getting sales of their products 
are concerned, it is not the usual case 
of a publishing house. They have no 
occasion for doing anything of that 
kind. And that applies particularly 
also to this question of the opening 
of the store in San Francisco. It alse 
applies to the suggestions which have 
been made in regard to its being 
necessary for them to do things in 
order to place the periodicals and 
the publications upon the market. 


I have but a word to say in a gen-: 


eral way in regard to the amounts 
involved. The amounts involved in 
the objections which have been raised 
are considerably more than $100,000. 
That, however, is not the important 
question, nor is it raised because of 
the amount. Whether the amount be 
a million or a hundred dollars it is a 
question of the principle which is in- 
volved and the duty of the Trustees 
to The Church and to the cause which 
they were appointed to promote. 

I call your attention again to the 
fact that all the payments which are) 
questioned were made without the} 
consent of the beneficiary. Ordinarily, 
a trustee will not depart from the cus- 
tom, precedent, and standards which 
have been set up in regard to his own 
trust without knowing that he has 
either the approval of the Court or 
the approval at least of the beneficiary. 
There has been no attempt to obtain 
the approval of the beneficiary in re- 
gard to any of these matters, although 
that beneficiary is not only a bene- 
ficiary but is also, under the recent 
decision, a supervisory board also. 
That is, the Church, through its board 
of authority, is a supervisory board of 
this Trust in the interests of the 
Church. So that the beneficiary stands 
in a position where there is a double 
reason why the beneficiary should 
have been consulted :—first, because of 
its financial interests, and, secondly, 
because of its right to suggest, to con- 
trol, and to see that this Publishing 
Society is carried on in accordance 
with its desires and wishes. 


_ One other general suggestion. That 
applies to all these payments. They 
were all made, not when the Trust was 
prospering, as it had been up to the 
time when these Trustees began this 
litigation in March, 1919, but at a 
time when the Trust was daily suffer- 
ing disaster and was daily becoming 
more and more weak financially as 

the result of this situation. It is a 
vastly different thing to make pay- 
ments vi pensions, if you please, as 
an illustration, when an organization 
is prosperous and has a large income 
and with the censent of the beneficiary 
who alone-is affected, from making 
payments when the business is not 
showing a profit but showing losses, 
when the receipts every day are de- 
creasing, and when the consent of the 
beneficiary is not obtained and when 
the beneficiary is not receiving any- 
thing and has not received anything 
for years. There is no occasion for 
much talk about liberal management 
on a Christian basis when you keep 


and again they must exercise} the 


the beneficiary away from the profits | any 


in order-that you make make dorna- 


t-tions to others who have perhaps par- 


ticipated in bringing the Trust into 
its present serious condition. 


Now, I wish to take up very briefly 
these various objections, and the first 
objection which we have raised is 
that, after the decision of this Court 
had been sent down of the 23rd of 
November, late in the day, on the next 
day but one—the next day being 
Thanksgiving—one of these Trustees 
proceeded to make payments to cer- 
tain employees which we claim were 
entirely unwarranted. There is no dis- 
pute in regard to the amount of the 
payments. They were each given 
three months’ salary in advance. 
There is no dispute in regard to those 
who accepted the payments, and there 
is no dispute that ever since that time 
they have continued to draw their 
salary weekly, notwithstanding that 
they had received three months’ pay 
in advance. 


I think that it is a fair statement 
of the evidence, not to go into’ it in 
detail, that Mr. Watts and Mr. Eustace 
both admitted that there was no legal 
liability for these amounts. The rea- 
sons which they gave as to why they 
were made were reasons which were 
entirely inconsistent with each other. 
You could not follow one of them 
without at once finding that it was 
antagonized by another reason which 
they had given. For example, Mr. 
Watts said~ that they did it to 
keep the organization together, but 
he admitted that all these men and 
‘women were loyal; that they would 
have stayed anyway; that he himself 
Was one of those who received this 
three months’ salary, and that he was 
going to stay anyway. So that it very 
SOOH appeared that that was not the 
reason. He also said that Mr. Dixon 
had specifically said that he would 
Stay anyway, and that the chauffeur 
would not necessarily have resigned 
and left the Publishing Society in 
trouble if he had not received his. 
That. statement, which was seriously 
made by Mr. Watts, had to be aban- 
doned by him before he had proceeded 
three minutes further in his testimony. 
Then the claim was made that it was 
to compensate for overtime. But it 
was also admitted that no one had 
asked for any payment for overtime. 
It was also admitted that no bilis had 
been rendered; that there had been 
no attempt to figure out the overtime 
of anybody; and that there was no 
basis upon which this cou!d be taken 
as a payment for overtinie because it 
did not in any way relate to the 
amount of overtime. It was purely 
and simply, as they knew, a three 
months’ payment in advance, and, at 
any rate, the amount was not fixed 
by any overtime exertions of anyone 
but was fixed by the amount of their 
salary for three months. Of course, 
there were cases where it was ad- 
mitted that some of these who re- 
ceived the money had been paid for 
overtime, particularly, for instance, 
the chauffeur; he had been paid for 
all his overtime, and yet he was com- 
pensated for three months in advance. 

Then it was claimed that there had 
been contracts broken, or that they 
would have been broken if these men 
had been discharged, and, the infer-. 
ence was, that to avoid legal liability 
for broken contracts they had made 
this arrangement to pay these people 
this money. I submit, your Honor, 
that there is not a particle of evidence 
in this case that there was any con- 
tract broken or that any contract 
could have ,been broken by any dis- 
charge of any of the parties to whom 
they paid this money. There was the 
attempt’ to show that these men were 
paid a yearly salary, but Mr. Watts 
admitted that he was elected by the 
Board of Directors, and, under the 
Manual, the editors and the Business 
Manager are elected for one year only. 
There had been no election since 1918 
because the Board of Directors, by 
reason of the injunction, had been 
prohibited from making any election. 
So that these men were merely hold- 
overs and were not entitled by reason 
of the fact that they were holding over 
to a year’s salary. 


But there is also another reason 


which shows the absurdity of the po- 
| sition that this was to avoid broken 
contracts. It would not have been 
necessary to have settled a question of 
that kind in that way. These people, 
if they broke a contract and left the 
employ, were certainly not going: to 
be enabled then to obtain any kind 
of damages on an alleged basis that 
they were serving by the year. So 
that from whatever angle this is viewed 
it is apparent that the broken con- 
tracts suggestion has no basis in the 
evidence to stand upon and is entirely 
inconsis with the other reasons 
which they set up for doing it. 

Mr. Eustace said it was done in or- 
der that everybody might feel “at 
ease.’ I think perhaps that had some- 
thing to do with it; but I do not think 
that it was a legal reason why they 
should pay this money so that every- 
body should feel “at ease.”’ Of course, 
the admission having been made that 
there was no legal obligation, it comes 
down fo a pure donation, and nothing 
else, and, as a donation, it cannot be 
sustained .by a Trustee. A man may 
do what he wishes with his own, but 
he cannot do what he wishes with 
trust property. He cannot avoid the 
rights of the beneficiary without the 
beneficiary's consent and give away 


that which belongs to the beneficiary. ° 


You will recali that Mr. Watts said 
that on this day gfter Thanksgiving 
this matter was fixed up under the ad- 
vice of Mr. Whipple in Mr. Whipple’s 
office. He also says that what they 
did—and his counsel sustained him in 
that—was in accordance with the 
mandates of the Trust that they shall 
carry on their business on a Christian 


basis. and they went and consulted - 


Mr. Whipple as to what was the duty 
of these Trustees in carrying on this 
Trust on a Christian basis. 


With the result that Mr. Watts finds 
that in order to carry on this business 
on a Christian basis, it is perfectly 

| Proper for him to receive $2500 for 
legal services which he says he never 
expected to be paid for. for which he 
had no bill, and for which Mr. Bustace 
says he did not understand there was 

legal claim, and he says he was 
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20; 1922 , 
t net profits turned pver each six 
months; but from the flay they called 
on their accountants with this litiga- 
tion pending because of this situation 
which Mr. Rowlands djdn’t like as a 
result .of litigation—from that time 
they did find 4 way by which they 
conld keep the Directors, with whom 
they were litigating, from getting 
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wens impression in. segard to his 
company. He claimed that his com- 
pany had offices in Boston, in New 
York, in San Francisco, as well as in 
Chicago; and when he found out that 
we knew in regard to what had taken 
place in the investigation of his part- 
ner, he immediately said, “Well, that 
is my partner, but he is also in a New 
funds for the Charch which otherwise | York firm with which I am ‘not con- 
would have gone to them. : nected.” When we asked him if he 

Now my brother, this morning, made had not said that was his office, he 
some remark in regard to evidence admitted that he had, but he says it is 
which I introduced ‘in regard to Mr. really a different firm. When we 
Gore’s partner. It was admitted by asked him where he did his work when 
Mr. Gore that his senior partner was he was in New York,.he said he did it 
one of four men suspended by the ac-; in that office. We asked him what 
countants’ association because of a facilities he used. He used that office. 
balance sheet which tended to mislead We asked him if it was not the office 
the banks—the* balance sheet of one|!2 New York referred to on his bill- 
of their clients, I submit, your Honor, | heads, and he said, “Yes, it was. We 
that this balance sheet which they pre- | @SKed him if he had ever taken any 
pared was for the purpose of assist-| Pains to inform the public that it was 
ing clients and not for the purpose a different partnership. He said no, 
of enabling this trust to go ahead there had not been anything of that 
with due regard to the obligations that kind done—and he himself had said 
it had with this Church, That if it on the stand five minutes before that 
was necessary to set up any kind of it was his office. And then there is 


ti 3 ld not be 
a differ it could have the suggestion that he shou 
been “eee angecter npg as not to asked about what his partner had been 


bine Accounting Department,—“Until |Trustee. The question then is, is he 
farther advised please make no entitled to receive $450 a month for 
change in the monthly payments to} other services, as agent in New York, 
Mr. Ogden and Mr. Harvey, except |or otherwise; br is the $500.a month 
that in addition to Mr. Harvey’s sal-,| which he gets as Trustee to be re- 
ary and expense he is to receive his | garded and held.as in: full for all his 
Trustee’s salary in addition. J. R. W.” | services? 
That. was approved September 2, 1921, | Mr. BATES. I thmk your Honor 
by the business manager, and Mr. states the position as fairly as I can, 
Watts himself testified that he had got | in regard to Mr. Harvey, that he‘is en- 
no: other orders. So that was an/titled as your Honor says, so long us 
order, not to pay it for six months, | he doés the work as Trustee, to his 
but was an order to pay $500 per $500 a month as-Trustee. If he does 
month, and it has been kept up, and | Work in addition to that for the Trust 
undoubtedly, so far as we can judge, | that he shouldn’t properly be required 
would.be kept up but for the fact that |to do as Trustee in. New York, he 
these Trustees are now out.of office. | Should be compensated for that in pro-, 
It° has been kept up as long as they portion as he discharges that work. 
were in office, a mere gratuity. But while he himself has admitted 
The COURT. Is there any evidence that the standard for which he should 
about that, as to whether it was kept|>e Paid for his whole~‘time in New 
up to this time or was ended at the| YOTk is $458 a month, he cannot go on 
end of six months? and continue to draw the full salary 


Mr. BATES. The six months, your in justice to this Trust; if it be ad- 
‘Honor, did not expire until the first mitted that he could devote without. 


: injury to the Trust one half his time 
of Januar ly. 
4 y: ae DEER the Hest Of Suly to that position in New York, then lis 
The COURT. Oh, yes - , beatin tentted t thant 
Mr. BATES. So it was kept up 10 cee eee ee ree 
the time-of this litigation. half. That is the sdme reckless lac 
of consideration for the funds of the 


care for the Trust. It is an attitude in on a typewriter the words which 
‘|that shows exactly the opposite.. | you claim should have been in. These 
j. In regard to Mr. Watts’ payment, | records are the loose leaf records, 
| first let me quote Mr. Eustace, and;and of course it was perfectly easy 
lthese are his exact words as.I took|at any time to slip the record out and 
them down. He was asked if he un-;to run it through the typewriter and) 
‘derstood there was a legal liability in; to, put on the words that were. put 
making this payment t®6 Mr. Watts,;on. So that we have in this record 
and he replied, “It was not a debt in|those words admittedly added, al- 
the sense'you are using it.’ There was| though there is nothing in the rec- | 
no debt.; In connection with this mat-;ord of January 29th to show any 
| ter there is a matter which must be/| authority for it. 
referred to, however unpleasant it may| Further, in order to show that they 
be, and that is the matter of this; must have been right in their testi- 
voucher. Mr, Watts and Mr. Eustace | mony, they bring in another blue sheet, 
have both made statements which we|that they say was a duplicate, that 
think are absolutely ‘contradicted by|has the same words on it, “and other 
as good evidence as was ever submit- | legal services,” that they also admit 
ted in court. Mr. Watts testified in| were inserted at some time after the 
the previous case that he hed never original making of the memorandum. 
rendered any legal services in the case ; They have brought in no memorandum | 
of Eustace vs. Dickey, and when he/| Without those words on it. Whatever 
was asked by Mr. Dane as to whether| memorandum, if there was another 
or not that was true still, he replied |; one, that Mr. Hall saw attathed to the 
3 that it was, that he had rendered no/| voucher, has not been brought in here. 
i aN es hin’ 1 legal services in that case, and he; The evidence is conclusive that Mr. 
hs PETHINGT on nk it i8} went on to explain the services that.) Hall was correct. There is nothing 
‘gti ere. A ‘he had rendered that he must have|in what: they have introduced to show 
7. have not seén it | been paid for were some in regard that there can be any question about 
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Sass attitude of these 


some acute, the Trustees 


to taxation matters and other things 
that he mentioned, away back beyond 
the time when he became business 
manager. He admitted that he never 
presented a bill, that he had never 
asked the Trustees to pay him, and 
that he had never understood that he 
had any legal claim. .He was asked 
to produce his ybucher. Why it was 
not in court, we do not know. Although 
he had his assistants here and had 
been asked to produce everything re- 
lating to these objections, his voucher 
was not here. When it was produced, 
it was noticed at once that words had 


been added to it, that that voucher 


was a voucher for legal services- in 
the very case in which he said.he had 
never done any legal work, even men- 
tioning the bill in equity and the date 
that it was filed, and there had beén 
added to it in typewriting, the words, 
“and other legal services.” 

Now, your Honor will recall that the 
original memorandum was made ap- 
parently on a typéwriter ribbon that 
was in much better condition than with 
the. other words which were added. 
The words which were added are much 
fainter. As a ribbon is used and grows 
older we all know that it becomes 
fainter. It indicates that there had 
considerable time elapsed, because it 
is claimed that this memorandum was 
made by the same person, by Mr. 
Eustace’s secretary, and there is no 
evidence, but the presumption is that 
it was made on. the same machine and 
on the same ribbon, unless enough time 
had elapsed so that another ribbon had 
been put on and had jbeen worn out. 
But there is considerdble evidence to 
be found as to the time between the 
two from the difference in the words 
that were added and the words that 
were there previously.* 

Mr. Eustace ang Mr. Watts had both 
insisted on the stand when they were 
confronted with this change‘that that 
change was madé before the check was 
issued, and the check was issued and 
paid, according to the stamp of the 
bank, November 29th or 30th. Now, 
Mr. Hall—and-I am certain your Honor 
would not question his honesty or his 
integrity—Mr. Hall and his assistant it 
so happened were trying to tra¢e down 
certain accounts, and they found that 
the aecount from the first of November 
was not on the books and they must 
look up the vouchers in order to com- 
plete it. They look up the vouchers, 
and they find a voucher and a check 
and a blue memorandum, which is the 
memorandum in guestion, or which we. 
think is the memorandum in question, 
and all together. The white paper, the 
office youcher, was attached to the 
aes Propet They made a copy of it 

d the only thing they made 4 copy 


of, they happened to have made a copy, 


of that,—and they verified it in such a 
way that there can be no question in | 
anybody’s mind but “what the voucher 
and the blue slip .that they copied 
were copied accurately and exactly. 
I judge from the attempt to put in 
evidence in rebuttal that there is no 
claim—can be no claim,.even on the 
part of the Trustees—but what they 
made an accurate copy of the voucher 
and the memorandum that was. at- 
tached to it at the time that they were 
there on December 2nd, 

Of course ‘the significance of it i3' 
that if Mr. Watts was not telling us 
what were the facts in regard to that, 
and if Mr. Eustace. was not, then it 
goes’ to affect their whole evidence. 
It is a most serious situation. Their 
only explanation under the evidence 
as put into court this: morning is 
from the young lady who-~was .the 
secretary, and who. I submit, your 
Honor, was not certain in regard to 
her facts.. She thought it. was so, it 
was her custom to do certain things, 
and she was quite sure that she had 
put those words on to that memoran- 
dum on November 29th. They  in- 
troduced to prove it the records of the 
Trustees again, and there we find in 
the records of the Trustees of the 
meeting of November 25th that those 
records corresponded exactly with 
this voucher before the words “and 
other’ legal services” were added. 
Whenever it was done, they had not 


sjonly gone to work and added: those 


| but they had added them in their, 


acy: t know 
‘ r *“% ot oF 


words on the voucher or the wthem- 
Orandum accompanying the voucher, 


used in making the rest of the 


reek 
| Now, the claim js that when the} 
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terested at all, 


it. Furthermore, the young lady-ad- 
mitted that it was the custom, as slte 
understood, and it has not been dis- 
puted by anybody; it was the custom, 
as she understood for the voucher, 
this white slip, to be attach¢d to the 
original of the memorandum, if.there 
was a memorandum accompanying it, 
or, te put it the other way, for the 
memorandum to be attached to the 
voucher, and the memorandum which 
they brought in here with the woucher 
attached, the only one that has had a 
voucher attached as shown by the 
memorandum itself, the only one that 
they brought in here, is this one whith 
was first offered in evidence and whith 
is the original memorandum, the oth-' 
ers being carbon duplicates presum- 
ably. In other words, the memoran- 
dum which Mr. Hall and his assistants 
saW was attached to a white voueher. 
There is no evidence on the part of 
the publishing house that they ever at- 
tached a white voucher to but one of 
these’ slips, and that is the one they 
brought in here. It seems to me it 
shows conclusively that Mr. Hall was 
right when he said he had no doubt | 
that the one which was here offered 
was the one which was shown to him 
and which did not have any such 
words upon it on December 2rd, when 
they.made the memorandum. It is an 
unpleasant subject. I. don’t wish to 
characterize it in the terms whieh it 
would be characterized in, perhafs, 
elsewhere, but I submit that it is in 
line with the carelessness and indiffer- 
ent way in which many things have 
been done and the way in which things | 
have been, as we think, purposely put 
in such a manner as to mislead. 

As to the objection in regard to the 
payment to Mrs. Dixon, $2000. It does 
not make any difference whether it is 
$2000 or $100,000. Mr. Eustace testi- 
fied that Mr. Dixon did not want his 
wife’s name on the payroll, and that 
she had been working with Mr. Dixon 
in his office there for several years 
Th the meantime, Mr. Dixon’s salary 
‘had been increased from ti 
until he was paid a larger salary than 
anyone else, so far as appeared, and 
certainly a large salary, of ‘$15,000 a 
year. They admit there was no legal 
liability, so that it was a donation,’ 
and as a donation they had no right 
to make it from the trust fund; but 
apart from that we submit, your 
Honor, that the inference fairly to be 
drawn from that situation. on their 
own statement is that Mr. Dixon ‘and 
Mrs. Dixon, in so far as she was in- 
-considered that the 
services of herself and her husband 
were being paid for in the large salary 
that was being paid to him and was 
being increased from. time to time. 

Our fourth objection was in regard 
to the payments made to Mr. Ogden 
ince July ist of $500 per month, or 

is full salary. Now, your Honor 
will recall that Mr. Ogden had been 
a Trustee and that hé resigned on the 
first of July, that the Trustees were 
apparently. hard put to it to find-some- 
body to take his place under all the 
conditions, and so they brought on 
Mr. Harvey from New York to take 
his place.. There is absolutely no ex- 
rinnatton of Mr. Ogden’s resignation. 
: Here was a sinking ship, and one of 
the mates takes to the boats and 
leaves it. ~‘e is continued on-the pay- 
roll for the full amount, although 
there is not a scintilla of evidence 
that ‘‘om the first of July to the pres- 
ent time he has done a particle of 
work for this trust: They attempt to 
justify it on the ground that a former 
Trustee, Mr. Hatton, after he had re- 
signed, had been paid $200 per month 
as a sort of pension with the sanction 
of the Board of Directors. I submit 
that what they. use as a justification in 
nowise justifies their position. In the 
first place, Mr, Hatton was paid be- 
‘cause of the particular circumstances 
that entered into his particular case: 


Mr. WITHINGTON. Is there the 
slightest evidence of this, Governor? 

Mr. BATES. Every case has to be 
handled on its own mefits. He was 
paid $200 per month, not his full 
salary, and it was paid to. him ata 
\time when the trust was prosperous 
and was paying large sums of money 
into the Church treasury, and was 


paid with the consent of the author-. 


ities of the beneficiary. To use that 
as a precedent for the payment of 


1a man who gets out of the trust after 


it has beceme involved.under his joint 


‘| management in the way in which this 


one had become involved, and gives 


no reason, who certainly did not re-_ 


tire on account of old age or sickness, 
gives no reason for. his resignation, 
simply leaves the position, and to con- 
tinue to pay him $500 per month, we 


| submit was a mere gratuity, for which 


there is no authority in law. 
The reply is-made, “Oh, well, it was 


only to’ continue for six months,” but 


we introduced the order under which 
it was paid, and the order said nothing 
about “six months. -I have the order 
here. Mr. Watts said—I will read his 
testimony—Mr:“Watts said the word 
he got. or: the ‘Trustees was that 
eee ‘was to go on for six 

ths. _ memorandum from 

emo a <tr ender to — ac- 


‘informed th 


to time’ 


: matter it seems to me there isn’t any 


| 


The COURT. So it was limited to. 
the six months? So far as actual pag 
ments have been concerned they have 
been limited to six months? 

Mr.. BATES: -I have nat yet been 
they paid him in ad- 
vance, as they did some others, but I 
assume it has only been paid for the 
six months that have really expired. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. You know as a 
matter of fact he was. not paid in 
advance: 

~ Mr. BATES. 
not. 

Mr. WITHINGTON. You said you 
had not yet been informed. 

Mr. BATES. I- had not. : 

Mr. WITHINGTON.: You have been 
informed to the contrary haven’t. you? 

Mr. BATES. No have not been in- 
formed anything in regard to it. I 
assume that he has been paid for every 
month up to the time that this litiga- 
tion started when this question was 
raised.as to the authority to pay him 
anything, Is that not true? 

Mr. WITHINGTON. Well I thought 
your ‘agcountants had informed you 
with regard to every. payment in ad- 
vance and if they’ have not I think 
it ought to be included in your answer. 

Mr. BATES. Well, I don’t think his 
Honor misunderstood me. I had no in- 
tention of intimating in any way that 
it had been paid in advance. . I did 
have the intention of stating. what I 
understand to be the fact, that he has 
been paid for every month that has 


I say I assume he was 


expired since he resigned as the+ ‘ 


trust July Ist. 3 
Now in regard to our fifth objection, 
to the payments to Mr. Harvey, $500 
per month as Trustee, $458.33 as an 
agent-in New York, $348 for expenses, 
which turns out to be the rent of his 
apartment in‘New York. Your Honor 
must. examine ‘that with - particular 
care, because Mr. Harvey is a Trustee. 
It is a case of a Trustee paying him- 
self these sums out of the trust fund. 
It is not a case of an employee of the 
triist; it is a case of a Trustee paying 
himself from the funds of the trust 
his salary as Trustee,*his salary as 
agent in New York, and the full 
amount of-his rent, $348 per month, 
for an. apartment in New York City. 
Mr. Watts testified that the’ duties of 


‘Mr. Harvey in New York as.agent were. 


such. that they took his entire time, 
and that. he devoted his entire time to 
it, and it is \presumablé unde? those 
circumstances that he did accept the 
salary that he*was getting ab. agent as 
compensation for the full time of his 
services. We.don’t claim that in the: 
case of a Trustee he necessarily must 
give his entire time; we do claim that 
he cannot accept a position that re- 
quires hi 
time discharge the duties as a Trustee, 
because a Trustee must require some 
time. According to his own statement, 
or that of Mr. Watts, he gaye about 
half of his time to the. Trusteeship 
here, and the other half of his time 
each week to his duties in New York, 
which simply. means, on. Mr. Watts’ 
own statement, that half of the time 
that they were previously getting for 
this salary in New York they were no 
longer getting, but the salary was kept 
up just the same. 

‘The COURT., Do you claim that he 
was not entitled to receive $500 a’ 
month salary as Trustee up ‘to this 
time? : 

Mr. BATES. I clainy he could not 
have ‘been entitled to be paid for both 
services. ~ 

The COURT. No, but you don’t 
make any question but that he was 
entitled to .his salary as Trustee 
until, .*rtainly, his resignation . was 
accepted? : 

Mr. BATES. I think he was entitled 
to his salary as Trustee, but not ‘to 
continue his salary in full as agent 
or this allowance for his apartment 
in New York. 

The COURT. The reason why I 
ask you this is hecause your answer 
is ‘that in violation of his duty he 
collected $500 a month as salary as 
Trustee and also these-other sums. 

Mr. BATES. We are not quite cer- 
tain, your Honor, as to which salary 
he ought to have accepted under the 
circumstantes, but I assume that hav- 
ing accepted a salary of $458.33 for his 
entire time, then if he became Trustee 
he should have waived one salary or 
the other. Instead. of that as Trustee 
he votes himself—I ‘say that it does 
not appear on record, heeis a.Trustee 
and is. responsible for what he gets, 
of’ course—he votes himself a double 
salary practically, and in addition to 
that the expenses for an apartment ip 
New York City, which certainly could 
have nothing to do in relation to his 
business as Trustee here. ‘ 
_Mr. WITHINGTON. There is “no 
evidence of such a vote, and it has 
been testified that the salary of Trus- 
tees was fixed by a vote of the Church. 

Mr. BATES. Well, perhaps I have 
used the wrong term in safing that he 
votes himself a salary. I will say he 


takes a salary from the trust. Whether | 


he voted it or not makes no difference, 
as a Trustee he takes_it out of the 
treasury of the trust. 

‘The COURT. Well, as a practical) 


‘now both positions; 


‘He said there had ‘been 


full time and-at the same 


Trust, and the willingness to pay out 
without giving it careful thought and 
consideration, that is manifest I ‘think 


in ali these matters, and is manifest, 


here.- Apparently there was no at- 
tempt on the part of the Trustees to 
find out what was just; fair and 
equitable. They simply said “you have 
you have been 
drawing this money for expenses” 
which was presumably for actual ex- 
penses, but turns out not to be—‘you 
Can continue to draw it;-and you can 
draw your $500.also.” There is no 
consideration given to the equities of 
the matter. 

My brother calls. my attention to the 
fact which your Honor had in mind 
that the Deed fixes the way in which 
the salaries of the Trustees may be 
fixed and that is through the action of 
the Church. 

Now as to the accountants. These 
accountants have drawn about $45,000, 
roughly, from this trust for the work 
which they have done. If there was 
ever a case of reckless expenditure— 
expenditure that indicates a lack of 
care, laek of diligence, lack of good. 
judgment that men/ would exercise in 
their own private husiness, we have it 
in this case. Here are men brought on 
from New York— 

Mr. WITHINGTON.’ Chicago. 


Mr. BATES. From Chicago, \thank 
you. Brought on from Chicago. for a 
purpose,,and that purpose isestated in 
the language of Mr..Gore of the firm 
of Barrow, Wade & Guthrie. Let me 
read this statement: 

“Q. Had Barrow, Wade & Guthrie, 
been : Mr. Rowlands’ confidential . ac> 
countants in matfer :of business for 
some period: of years prior to 1919? 
A. Yes, for a number of years. 

Q. -Now, in 1919, at some time in 
1919-did you reveive a communication 
from the Christian Science Publishing 
Society withregard‘ to making an ex- 
amination of their accdtnting sys- 
tem? A. Yes, through.Mr. Roberts, 
in the first instance... .~ 

Q. Did he [Mr Rowlands], state to 
you what he wished t6 have done? A. 
Yes. 3 

‘Q. Was anything said with regard 
to why he had come to you—come to 
Barrow, Wade ‘& Guthrie? A.-- Yes. 
instituted 
some legal proceedings ‘which had pro- 
duced a situation*that: he did not like, 


‘and that he felt. the conditions ‘war- 


ranted him—or, rather, stronger ‘than 
that—demanded that he have the mat- 
ter gone into in his own, way and by 
his gown, people, meaning the account- 
ants with whom-he -was: acquainted..| 

That meaning was added by Mr. Gore.” 
—his interpretation ‘of it, but I. direct 
your Honor’s attention to the fact 


that this firm had been the confiden-- 


tial accountants of Mr. Rowlands, .the 
removed Trustee, and that the reason 
that he brought them on here was not 
because he found the system. of 
accounting had required the trust to 
borrow some money inorder to pay 
over what it owed to the Church, but 
because legal proceedings had pro- 
duced a situation that he did, not 
like—that he felt that the conditions 


\demanded that he have the matter 


gone into in his own way by his own 
people. There is nothing there in re- 
gard to the welfare of the trust or 
the beneficiary—"in his own way by 
his: own people.” Now, if your Honor 
will remember, Mr. Watts testified 
that the reason they went to Chicago 


was betause they wanted to get them 


out of the Idcal atmosphere of this 
litigation which was then pending. I 
submit that there was no justification 
for their act. If the accountants were 
going to be biased in their accounting 
by partisanship one way or the other, 
there was no justification for them to 
go to the confidential accountants of 
Mr. Rowlands who had been removed, 
if they were about to fix up. these 
accounts in Mr. Rowlands’ own way. 
It certainly wasn’t a desire to get into 
an atmosphere that was unprejudiced. 


It was-testified here today—Mr. Hall 


testified that he found 219 public certi- 
fied accountants in the telephone book, 
I think, or in the business directory 
of Boston. Here is a population of a 
million and a half, with accountants 
in nearly every business block in the 
city, many of whom it is recognized 
have an international repttation. 
There was no reason for going to 
Chicago so far as the welfare of the 
trust was concerned; there may have 
been reasons for going so far as the 
welfare of the individual trustees 
were concerned. But I submit, your 
Honor, that the evidence shows con- 
clusively that they-went to Chicago 
for a purpose, and that that purpose 

was accomplished by these men who 
mare ‘brought on here, and that that 
purpose had nothing to do in regard 
to the welfare of the trust. The liti- 
gation was on, and whatever the pur- 
pose was, the, result.was that for over 
two years while that litigation was 
on they-did succeed in finding an ex- 
cuse for not turning over afy funds 


‘to the Church that was the beneficiary 


of this trust. It was that 
every six months prior to this time 


aang ett Masson ge re 
‘started—there 2. 


have deprived this Church of the in- 
come which belonged to it for two 
and a half years. 

That one of the purposes, apparently, 
was to deprive this Church of its in- 
come. 

Now, the reply was that while Mr. 
Anyon, the senior partner of Mr. Gore, 
had“been suspended for three months 
from that Association for that very 
thing, he had'‘afterwards been exoner- 
ated because the balance sheet had not 
come to his attention personally. It 
had been done in his office, it had been 
done in the office which Mr. Gore ad- 
mits is their office in New York, and 
it shows, so far as it tends to show 
anything, that they had done some- 
thing similar to what appears tod have 
been done in this case, that is, the 
‘statement had been made up to please 
the party who employed them, and, on 
Mr. Gore’s statement, he came on here 
jin order that Mr. Rowlands might have 
the ‘matter gone into in his own way 
and by his own people. 

If there was no justification in going 
to Chicago then certainly, whatever 
may be said in ‘regard to their bills: 
for the actual time Spent by their ac- 
countants, there is no justification‘ for 
the hotel bills and the expense bills, 
and those amount to abont $13,000 or 
$14,000. I have not that last bill be- 
fore me, so that I cannot give the 
amount ‘acctrately of the hotel and 
travelling pills. I’'called your Honor’s 
attention, when one of the witnésses 
was on the stand, to the fact that in 
one instance—and I don’t know but 
that there are many more, for I have 
not seen the vouchers since—but in 
\one instance that the amount of the 
travelling and hotel expense was over 
$400; while the amount of the pill was 
| Only over-$800, or nearly fifty per cent 

of the bill. There-is a situation where, 
if they had had accountants in Boston 
—and I know your Honor believes that 
responsible men could. have been ob- 
tained here if they tried, but they say 
they did not try—it the accountants 
had .\been employed in Boston it. is 
admitted by their own testimony that, 
in that ‘case, there would have been no 
-hotél bills and @o travelling, bills 
charged up against this Trust. But 
because they wanted to get somebody f 
out of the local atmosphere and into 
the atmosphere of Mr. Rowlands, they 
‘go to his home in Chicago adhd bring 
these men on here, and from that day 
to this, so far as the evidence shows, 
have not examined these vouchers ‘in 
reference to the details of them in any 
way, shape or manner, and you can- 
not from those vouchers themselves 
find out what days. these men were 
|here or anything except the aggregate 
amounts. You cannot find out what 
they paid for travelling or what they 
paid for hotel expense. . Yow cann6t 
find out how many days were charged 
to the Trust for the time those men 
spent on the train. For Mr. Gore very 
frankly said, as I assumed he would, 
that they were entitled to Day for the 
time that they were going back and 
forth on the trains, and, if it was nec- 
essary tojget them here, if it:was the 
exercise of good: reason and judgment, 
I should agree that they were entitled 
to that time. But if it was not neces- 
Sary to get them here, then they are 
not entitled to that pay; and yet one 
of their men was drawing $100 a day 
for the time he spent travelling back 
and forth between Chicago and Bos- 
ton, and several of their men were 
drawing $35 and $40 a day, many of 
them $20 a day, for the time they spent 
travelling back and fotth—of no ben- 
efit to the Trust when compared to the 
time for men here in Boston. 

Now, that leaves a situation where 
the hotel bills and travelling expenses 
ought not to be allowed, because thdy 
were recklessly incurred and not in- 
curred in accordance with the stand- 
ard which the law sets up. It also 
leaves a situation where they ought 
not to be allowed for the time of their 
travel back and forth. Your Honor 
says, “I do not know what that is.” 
We cannot find it out from the vouch- 
ers. That being so, they have not 
shown what they are entitled to for 
the actual work done here that was 
necessary and proper. In other words, 
if they are entitled to anything they 
can only be entitled to the amount 
which. accountants here would have 
charged under similar conditions and 
using the same rates, if you please, 
for the same length of time actudlly 
put on the work. If they have not in- 
troduced evidence which allows that 
to be determined, that is no reason 
why their full bill should be allowed 
for the time they claim to have spent 
in going back and forth lumped with 
the time in the office here. In other 
words, it is up to them to show the 
exact amount which they can legally 
and properly claim, and if they have 
not shown it then I do not see how 
your Honor can allow them anything 
‘on that claim, as a matter of law— 
assuming that 
men: whom they did not need to em- 
ploy and’ thereby added greatly to ‘the 
expense of the Trust. 

In- passing; let me suggest that Mr. | 
Gore, whom Mr. Withington thought 
was asked a question, apparently, 
which he should not have been asked 
in regard to his partner—Mr. Gore, 
‘bimsel, onthe stand gave us the | 


ey have employed |. 


found to have done. In other words, 
he was willing to claim the partner- 
ship in New York until he found that 
there was something in regard to that 
situation which he thought we did not 
know about, and the minute he did 
he disavowed any connection with ‘it 
except the most remote one. Their 
very billheads themselves, as I ‘have 
pointed out, tend to deceive. 

Let me call your Honor’s attention 
to this capital account, briefly. If 
admit very frankly that accountants 
differ, and will differ,-in regard to 
proper methods of accounting; but I 
also submit that this Trust had for 
twenty years been getting 4long un- 
der their old system. I believe, as 
Mr. Hall states, that they may at times: 
have to. borrow money because they 
have so much tied up in plant and 
assets. I believe that, under the 
Trust, the only strict interpretation 
of that Trust and the only Regal in- 
terpretation requires the Trustees to 
pay over to the Church fhe net profits, 
every month in excess of the original 
capital. Mrs. Eddy provided that the 
Church should furnish the Pfblish-~ 
ing House with its building, and it 
has done so. Her plan also con- 
templated that those net profits should 
be turned over. If, then, the Pub- 
lishing Society needed money for, the 
enlargement of its plant.or for any 
other legitimate purpose, it could 
come to the Church and get it, whose 
agent it was in carrying this account, 
and then there would: be a property 
account. then that would belong to 
the Church, for everything in that 


Trust is not profits that is‘in addition — 


to the original fund, and it. all be- 
longs to the Church, under a strict 
interpretation of that Deed, and if it 
had been turned over and then if they 
had come to the beneficiary and said, 
“We need money for this or that pur- 
pose,” there would have been no dif- 
ficulty.. But the point is that the way 
in which they handled it was irrespec- 
tive of the needs of the Church. They 


did not go to the Church and. say,, 


“Now, look here, we want to change. 
this system of accounting; how can 
we do it in such a way as to discom- 
mode you the least? You have had 
-this large income every six months 
for the purpose of promoting 
ause of Christian Science.. Will this 
interfere with your plans? Shall we 
do this gradually? Shall we look to 
this or that?’ Nothing whatever was 
done. They simply had a change in 
bookkeeping, a scheme: they simply 
changed the balance sheet so that 
instead of their owing the Church a 
large sum of money they found that 
the Church, or claimed that the 


Church, was owing the Trust over - 


$600,000, although it is admitted that 
there is‘nothing in this Trust except 
what has been made as net profits on 
‘the original fund. 

» They had had in mind’a plan for do- 
minion and power, and that was’ begun 
when they started off in their inde- 
pendence from the Board of Directors, 
and in order to have this dominion 
and power and this great’ control in 
the Christian Science world they had 
to have a big capital account so that 
they could be entirely independent, 
and they devised a scheme which not 
only placed in their hands practically 
@ million dollars worth of assets which 
they could keep to carry on their busi- 
ness without the beneficiary saying a 
word about it, but one which by its 


very nature, as their own accountant , 


has agreed, was destined to keep on 
increasing from year to year, for every 
time they bought anything their cap- 
ital account was going to increase. So 
that it was all looking to the future, 
and, as I believe, as I look back at 
this great plan which they had, they 
were going to be the leader and man- 
ager of it as they pleased. 

I am taking up more time than [ 
intended to. I wiil simply say a word 
or two further in regard to the Cali- 
fornia depot, and then I will stop. All 
we know about that is that there was 
about $23,000 charged for fitting it up; 
that they hired quarters, at $900 a 
month, which were as good as there 
were in the city; and that they have 
expended something like $40,000 in 
maintenance in less than two years, [ 
think. There have been no vouchers 
presented, and we could not find out 
that either Mr. Eustace or Mr. Watts 
had ever seen any vouchers for- those 
expenditures in San Francisco. They 
said that they did not have them at 
the Publisitfing House. They had them. 
They had simply sent them the money 


and jet them expend the money with- , 
out any safeguard or supervision what-/ 


soever. That is not the way for 
Trustees to present their accounts and 
ask them to be allowed, and, when 
they are challenged, simply say, “We 


the ~ 


have paid the money out and we _ 


haven’t anything to show for it now 
in the way of vouchers.” But that 
is what they have done. 

I submit that there is nothing in the 
evidence adduced which justified their 
expenditure of $23,000 for furnishing 
a room which admittedly was a dis- 
tributing point for places beyond the 
Rocky Mountains; that it was not 
necessary to get a ground floor or as 
nice a location as there was in the 


Gore, | city for that purpose; and that there 
reading 


eran ay rooms fox. 
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}clusion that I believe that the pay-'! 


-} Trustee. I question his being entitled 


There is one para- 

in | ' answer to which you 
ta f ferred, and that is the 
ting to the payments to Mr. 


ATES. Oh, I beg your-Horior’s 
*. overlooked I think, 
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stouior longer except to say in con- 


ments which were made to Mr. Watts, 
Mrs. Dixon and Mr. Ogden and the/t 
donations to the 23 ork Nei after 
the decision, were all donations with- 
out any legal responsibility and that, 
therefore, they cannot be sustained as 
proper payments in this accounting. 


I think that Mr. Harvey is not en- 
titled to be paid the two‘salaries that 
he has been, receiving, although he is 
entitled, undoubtedly, to his salary as 


to the amount that he is receiving for 
his apartment in New York City. 

As to Mr. Rowlands’ salary I have 
just spoken of that. I think as a mat- 
ter of law he is not entitled to it. 
So far as the accounting is concerned, 
we think the effect of the accounting 
wag prejudicial to the beneficiary, that 
the accountants were not here for the, 
purpose of protecting the beneficiary, 
but what they did was.in disregard of 
the rights of the beneficiary, and that, 
in any event, their hotel bills and. 
traveling expenses cannot be allowed 
as just charges against this Trust. 

The San Francisco matter is so un- 
certain and there are so few vouchers, 
that I fail to see how it can be 
allowed. | 

I submit on all the evidence that 
these Trustees, as to these items at 
least, whatever may be said in regard 
to the rest of the account—much of 
which we are still in the dark about— 
but as to these items which we have 
raised the question on, that they have 
not been, as the law requires, repre- 
senting and protecting the beneficiary, 
and that they have not used the dili-- 
gence that a diligent or an ordinarily | 
prudent man uses in his own business. 


The COURT. We will take a recess. 
[Recess. ] 


Arguments on behalf of the Plaintiffs. 
By Lothrop Withington, Esq. 

If your Honor please: We have oc- 
cupied some few days in a hearing on 
the accounts of the Trustees of the 
Publishing Society, covering a period 
of some two years and a half, during 
which time some $10,000,006 have, been 
handled, and the issues which are de- 
fined in this hearing are four or five 
specific payments amounting not. to 
$100,000, as stated by Governor Bates, 
but, as I shall attempt to show, matters 
of comparatively trivial payments, 
‘when the:size and the nature of this 
Trust are consider { 

There is not any question about } 
there ‘having been an embezzlement of 
the funds of the Trust or any conceal- 
ment. Mr. Hall, their_ own ‘@uditor, 
whatever. may have been his: purpose | 
in wording his certificate'as he did, 
states: in that certificate that he has 


verified the accounts as they ‘appear’ clusive testimony is that this Publish- 


upon the books. He has verified them 
and he has found that every entry that 
appears upon those books is as stated. 
The only question that is raised in this 
issue—the only question of bookkeep-. 
ing, is a question as to the application 

‘certain items; and then the ques- 
as to the propriety of, certain wont 


If your ‘Honor please; I: submit that 
you fever would have been called upon. 
tothear the evidence in connection with 
one single item*at this time had it not 


ants, by thetr elaborate assertions and 
charges, had put themselves into a 
position where they could. not con- 
scientiousl¥y say to their supporters and 
backers that their charges were with- 
out foundation, and they have come 
into this court afid set up_as objections 
to these aecounts, running into the 
handling of millions,of dgllars,’ some 
very small and insignifican items. And 
then they ask your Honor to find, not 
that these trustees are mistaken in 
their judgment or that their judgmient 
was unwise—because thaf is not -the. 
test, whether a Trustee has made a 
payment with a mistaken judgment or 
whether it was an unwise judgment— 
but -whether these trustees. honestly 
bel ‘that the payments: which: they 
were making,. were proper payments, 

unless the defendants -can show that 
the payment owas itself absolutely 
illegal. 

In. order to omahiike the question of 
the. propriety of these payments we 
first hawe to look~at the trust instru- 
ment, which -governs in this connec- 
tion the entire. administration of the 
trust. ‘Thet trust deed is not a ‘deed 
establishing @ business trust, of which 
the only, purpose is the production of 
net profits for these gentlemen to 
receive. and to expend. On the con- 
trary, the third and directing . para- 
graph of this trust says that the Trus- 
tees shall energetically and judiciously 
manage the business of the Publishing 
Society on a strictly Christian baSis 
and upon their own responsibility. A 
Not a strictly 
business basis, not the production of 
net profits for certain individuals to 
handle, for, after all, even after these 
funds that these gentlemen say should 
have been paid over to the treasury of 
The Mother Church are received it is 
not for them to receive: ‘them except} 
upon a still further trust, and‘ that 
is-the expenditure of those funds for 
what? For:what this Court has laid 
down in a recent decision in stating 
that the purpose, the controlling pur- 
pose of this trust, was the promotion 
and extension of the religion of 
Christian Scierice—not the mere mak- 
ing of money; not the mere turning 
over of net profits to.one body of men 
or to apother, but the promotion and 
extension of the religion of Christian 


{treasurer of The Mother Church and 


| And is ‘there any reason, because the 


‘|and Judge Hughes in New -York,—but 


jin November. should be .retroactive, 


ti} ing the period covered by the litiga- 
| tion. 


1 submit, your Honor, that as matter 
of law a Trustee while acting in good 
faith and continuing to act as Trus- 
‘tee, is entitled to compensation just 
exa as a Trustee who believes he 
had “b n properly elected, who as- 
sumes office and continues to perform 
the} duties of that office, and it was 
later disclosed that’ because of some 
defect he was not a Trustee, is en- 
titled to compensation. There is law 
for that pr ition, and there is law 
for the propdsition that a man who 
is named executor in a will, who after 
all is nothing more’than a Trustee, 
who endeavors to set up that will in 
a court of probate, even though it 
turns out that that will is not prop- 
erly made and that he is not entitled 
to be appointed as executor of that 
estate, is entitled to compensation for 
his serviees if his efforts were made 
in good faith. 

But even: Governor Bates, in at- 
tempting to find. some authorities to 
uphold his theory of law, has to fall 
back upon two cases- which depend 
entirely upon matters of statutory en- 
actment. Of course a man cannot be 
paid as mayor of a town unless he is 
elected as mayor. A man cannot be 
paid as a city official, or man cannot 
b> paid a statutory fee unless he com- 
plies with ‘the conditions which\entitle 
him to receive that compensation. 
Both cases cited by Governor Bates 
were suits in which they sought to 
recover specific compensation that 
was awarded or allowed by. statute, 
and in each case the court said, hav- 
Ying failed to qualify we cannot pay 
jyou these specific funds. In neither 
ase was there a. suit for quantum 
meruit. In neither ease did it make 
any difference whether the man had 
been acting in good faith, it was a 
condition precedent to his receiving 
any remuneration. Having failed, in 
meeting that condition the court said, 
“We cannot award the fund which 
the Legislature has said would be paid 
to any man. who had complied with 
the provisions of the statute.” ° 


Let us turn next to the. payment of 
Mr. Ogden. Governor Bates says we 
rely as a justifieation, upon payment 
made.to Mr. Hatton, a trustee, which 

ould meet with the approval of the 
Seebtictary : that payment to Mr. Og- 
den wag not warranted because at the 
time Mr. Ogden received compensation 
the trust was losing. Does the promo- 
tion and extension of the religion, of 
Christian Science, or the application 
of Christian principles as to whether 
@ man is entitled to compensation or 
not, depend upon whether this trust 
is profitable or not? If that be the 
test, why then didn’t these defendants, 
as beneficiaries of the trust, say, “We 
now advise the discontinuance of pay- 
ment to Mr. Hatton.” Had it ever.oc- 
curred to the defendants that these 
payments to ‘Mr. Hatton were contin- 
uing during the period of his life? A 
man who had given services as trus- 
tee and who everybody agreed as a 
matter of strictly Christian justice 
was entitled to be taken care of? He 
had devoted his life to this: work. And 
Mr. Ogden, it has been testified, came 
on from Portland, Oregon, severed his 
business connections’ and has never 
had any other business connections, 
and he has worked for thirteen years 
in building up the Publishing Society. 
Mr., Ogden, having retired, and having 
no business associdtions to fall back 
on, is voted by the Trustee’ a salary 
‘—that his salary shall be continued, 
not an annual payment, but a payment 
of $500 a month for a period of six 
months. Governor Bates tried to im- 
ply that because the payments were 
still going on it‘might be for a furthet 
period. ‘I believe there was specific 
testimony, that the understanding was 
[that it should continue for six months. 
Perhaps I-am in error, but at any 
rate it doesn’t make amy difference 
whether the payment was to ‘be for 
six months at $500, or whether there 
\was to be a payment similar to the 
payment.to Mr. Hatton. If.one pay- 
ment could -possibly be justified on 
that ground, which called. for the ap- 
proval of these gentlemen who say 
that ag beneficiaries they are entitled 
to ‘come in and prove the question, 
the. other payment stands ‘upon exactly 
the same ground; if these gentlemen 
believe it was a Christian and the 
proper thing to do to take care of 
La’ man who had given up his work 
and business in Oregon to come on 
here and serve the.Publishing Society 
for 'thirteen years of’ his life. 
~ And the third charge with regard 
to the payment of one who is a-Trus- 
tee is the charge that Mr. Harvey has 
been plundering this Society by tak- 
ing two salaries. If your Honor please, 
when Mr. Harvey testified did he look 
as if he was a man who was plunder- 
ing the Society? When Mr. Watts tes-| 
tified that he -considered it absolutely 
necessary to continue the organiza- 
tion of that New York office as it was 
until the decision, which was expected 
at any moment, came down, did not 
‘that convince your Honor that it was 
a reasonable thing to do to ask a 
man to continue in an office which he 
had built up, and.had been so success- 
ful ,in building up that, instead of 
acting as general advertising man, 
they had finally ;requested him to 
come back to New York and spend 
his time there, and it was testified by 
Mr. Eustace that the results which 
Mr. Harvey had accomplished had 
been of tremendous value. 


And Mr. Harvey, as part of the 
agreement whereby he was to stay as 
advertising man in New York in 
charge of the New York office, re- 
ceived what he said was necessary 
before he could live and work in New 
York, and that was a sum to meet the 
rental of an apartment which he had. 
Me. Harvey continued after his ap- 
pointment to live in New York. His 
rental was not decreased by his ap- 
pointment as Trustee ofthe Publish-/| re 
ing Society. They say that he was 
receiving two salaries. ‘Is’a trustee, 
by acting as a trustee, precluded from 
earning’ anything beside .the salary 
received from the Trust?. ‘Why, it has 
been testified that not a single Trustee 
ot this -Publishing Society had ever 
occupied the office without _ having’ 
}some additional income or some busi- 


the accomplishment of that. object. 
alone.” 

If your Honor please under this 
trust the Trustees were to determine 
what should be published. They were 
to pass upon pamphlets and tracts and 
things from which there was no in- 
come in the promotion and extension 
of the religion of Christian Science. 
They had published the Monitor for 
years at a financial loss and it was 
only for a very few months during the 
early months of the recent litigation 
that the Monitor anywhere came near 
paying for itself. Why if that thigg 
continued from 1908 in its establish- 
ment was it a good, thing and a wise 
thing and why has nobody questioned 
the publication of a daily newspaper 
‘which was steadily losing money? It 
was because the dominating purpose 
in this trust was recognized by every- 
body as being something more than 
the mere making of money. 

Governor Bates reflecting the atti- 
tude of his clients, has argued the 
ease, and the whole trial of this case 
has been based upon the theory that, 
only the beneficiary of this trust, the 


the Directors, who are to spend 
the money. received, are interested. 
Is the treasurer of The Mother 
Church the beneficiary of this trust? 
Are the gentlemen who ar Di-| 
‘rectors: of the ‘Church the; bene- 
ficiary of this trust? Are they either 
of them anything more than trust- 
ees “themselves, to carry out and 
accomplish the prevailing and domi- 
nating purpose of this trust, ‘and 
‘is there anything more important in 
the administration of « this trust than 
{having its employees treated on a 
strictly Christian basis, the employees 
who had. the. work in making up not 
only the periodicals'and the pamphlets 
and the tracts, but in the making up 
of the books of Mrs. Eddy lterself? 
And this trust. has béen administered 
‘by Trustees with that in mind. 

I hope that your’ Honor before ‘you 
consider the question of the appoint- 
ment of Trustees will have an oppor- 
tunity to view yourself the Publishing 
Society atid get some idea of the tre- 
mendous proportions to which qhat 
trust -has grown and the manner in 
which the trust is administered, and 
the nature and extent, and the capa- 
city that is required of individuals 
who are to fill the offices of Trustees 
of such an important trust.. 


When the trust is- viewed in this 
light there is not quite the necessity of 
always looking at the financial results. 
There is not the netessity of saying 
that Mrs. Eddy never contemplated the 
| growth of this Publishing Society with- 
out the furnishing by the Church of 
funds, additional funds.. Why, the con- 


ing Society has grown in leaps and 
bounds, and that the-original $19,000 
or $20,000 of the capital has paled into 
insignificance, and that the income. 
which,upon that small capital © must 
have been at best but a few dollars at 
the origin of this trust-haS run up into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


financial income, ‘the financia}, results. 
.of the eperation of this trust have in-’ 
creased to such tremendous propor- 
tions, that there should be lost sight 
of the injunctions of this trust, that 
the Trustées upon 'their own responsi- 
bility should manage and. conduct this 
trust upon a strictly Christian basis? 
Now let turn to the specific 
charges: wh sith are made by these de- 
fendants as a result of their éxamina- 
tion of the accounts of these Trustees. 
They may be classified into three 
sorts: First, the question of the pay- 
ment ‘to three gentlemen who have at 
yone time or another occupied the posi-. 
tion of Trustee, the payment to Mr. 
‘Rowlands “of a salary fixed by- the 
Church itself from the date of the 
vote passed by the Board ‘of Directors 
in 1919 down to.the time when the 
Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision holding that that removal was 
valid, If ‘your. Honor please; it 
has -been. stated that. that presents 
a, purely legal proposition. Well, 
whether it is purely legal or, not, it 
is clear. It is-undisputed that guring’ 
that time Mr. Rowlands-has acted as 
Trustee, continued his duties as Trus- 
tee, and has received the payment 
which both Mr. Watts and Mr. Eustace 
stated that they: considered’ an en-} 
tirely inadequate sum for the services 
rendered’ Mr. Rowlands is not suing 
to recover any money. He is not en- 
deavoring to set up any action ‘to re- 
cover upon. a quantum meruit. This 
proceeding isa question whether the 
payment which hag:-been made isa 
proper payment for- these Trustees 
who :-have submitted their accounts to 
this Court. I submit, your Honor, 
that when a man has been removed by 
vote of.a board under the circum- 
stances disclosed by the record in the 
case of Eustace v. Dickey, when this. 
Court has issued an injunction saying 
in effect this man shall continue tn 
office and that he shall not be’ inter- 
fered with in the administration. of 
‘that affice until this Court otherwise 
directs, when a man continues to givé 
his services after not only this in- 
junction’ has. been issued‘ but after 
a Master’s report. has come down find- 
ing in every respect that his claims 
Were substantiated, when this man has 
continued his service as Trustee after 
seeking the advice not only of cer- 
tain coOunsel,you remember it was 
testified t he first sought the coun- 
sel of Mr, Choate in. Boston, that he 
later sought the. advice of other coun- 
sel, including Mr.. Strawn in Chicago 


after all of\them were unanimous in 
their opinion that he was entitled to 
continue to act as a Trustee and that 
this removal was invalid, under those 
circumstances thig man continued to 
act and to receive a compensation 
which was fixed by these very de- 
fendants. 

Now they say that: the decision made | 


and require the payment back of the 
sums which have been expended dur- 


Is that really a serious and 


toward Mr. Harvey. is the fact that 
‘instead of working in some other activ- 
ity he continued his services with the 
Publishing Society in a dual capacity, 
—in other words, serving the Trust in 
two capacities rather than serving the 
Trust in one and serving some other 
interest in- another capacity. 

If your Honor please, it is said that 
he received $500 a month beside his 
New York compensation. It was testi- 
fied by Mr.- Eustace that Mr. Harvey 
came two and sometimes as many as 
three times a week up from New 
York whenever he was needed for any 
consultation up here, and that he 
spent much of his time in travelling 
on the train at night;,and Mr. Harvey 
testified that he stood out of his own 
pocket the expenses of his living here 
in hotels when he had occasion to 
come here, of travel, etc.; so that, 
in fact, all that really came into Mr. 
Harvey’s pocket as a result of this 
dual service was about one-half of the 
$500, or $250 a month, and he was con- 
tinuing, at the urgent request of the 
other Trustees and of Mr. Watts, to 
conduct that New York office until 
such time as we should have the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and there 
could be sOme more permanent ar- 
rangement. 

That I think disposes of the ques- 
tions as: to the payments to Trustees 
or men who had been Trustees. 

Is there the slightest evidence that 
there haw been any of this Trust di- 
verted to the use of Mr. Eustace, who 
has been the oldest member in point 
of service on this Board of Trustees,- 
who has been on that Board since 
1912, and that he in any way in his 
decisions on these questions was im- 
pelled by any motive other than the 
motive of conducting that Trust as he 
understood it should be conducted, 
“upon,a strictly Christian basis and 
in order to accomplish the promotion 
and the extension of the religion of 
Christian Science”? 

Now, if your Honor please, the next 
attack that is made upon these ac- 
counts is directed to two payments 
which are absolutely in the nature of 
payments in connection with the ad- 
ministration of this Trust.. Good judg- 
ment or bad judgment—it may be 
argued that it was bad—but these ex- 
penditures were and could only be 
considered as expenditures which 
‘these men thought were’ necessary in 
the administration of that Trust. The 
first is the establishment of the depot 
in San Francisco. 

Governor Bates has said something 
or other about the loose manner in 
which that depot was opened. I think 
he forgot that Mr. Eustace testified 
that, at the time when the depot was 
opened, Mr. Rowlands’ was in Califor- 
nia, and that he had gone out there 
for the purpose of looking over the 
situation and reporting upon it. He 
also forgot that this question. of 
depots had been discussed for some 
time previously and that the advisabil- 
ity of having similar depots in vari- 
ous parts of the world had seemed to 
them a wise policy. I# there anything 
out of the ordinary when a man wishes 
to have a depot to which he can ship 
in large quantities and gain the ad- 
vantage of the postal rates in ithe 
vicinity of San Francisco? Can your 
Honor say, whatever may have been 
the result, that these men as Trustees 
were guilty of such absolute neglect 
that it could not possibly be said that 
they thought that their judgment, no 
matter how faulty it was,\had no foun- 
‘dation or no -basis? Why, if your 
Honor please, $23,000 was the cost 
of that depot. A lease which was 
worth some $40,000 to’get rid of was 
held by the Trustees of The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. The over- 
head expenses to which the Governor 
referred were experfses which in large 
part would have to have been paid 
here in Boston in some form or other, 
and in the course of something less 
than two years—a year and half— 
that office had handled business run- 
ning up to some $220,000 to $300,000. 
There was some basis for believing 
that there would be some business 
there; and Mr. Eustace testifted that 
the situation with which they were 
confronted at that time made it not 
only advisable but necessary to do it. 
Call it boycott. Govefnor Bates says 
it is-our fault. Mr. Eustace said that 
the boycott followed a telegram sent 
from Judge Smith’s office itself, by 
Judge Smith’s secretary. Whether it 
was a boycott or whether it was a pro- 
test, it was inspired. The necessity 
of doing something to put before 
Christian Scientists the periodicals of 
the Publishing Society, and even Mrs. 
Eddy’s works, justified these Trustees 
in opening such a depot. 

Can it possibly be contended that 
the Trustees, in opening this depot, 
weré impelled by no motive at all ex- 
cept the reckless spending of 
funds of the Publishing Society? I 
do not think Governor Bates has ever 
gone quite as far as that in his charges. 

Let us turn to the next item, the 
charge for maintenance. A situation 
had arisen during the year ending in 
1919 which caused Mr. Watts to see 
that in order to pay over what: they 
estimated as net profits would require 
the borrowing of money, and he en- 
deavored, in perhaps a crude way—he 
was not an expert accountant—to ap- 
proximate some result which would 
enable the Trustees to pay over what 
the books showed were net profits. 
And Mr. Harvey Chase came in and 
he characterized the method as pre- 
posterous; but he, for the first time, 
although he had’ been auditing the 
book. of that company for years, sug- 
gested the setting up of a capital ac- 
count which amounted to $281,000, 
or $63,000 better than the result which 
Mr. Watts had attempted to accom- 
plish. 

If your Honor please, following that 

report, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding it; and the characterization 
of a result, which these accountants 
themselves admitted had to be-ac- 
complished in some way or other, as 
i preposterous, and’‘the realization of 
the fact that it was necessary td bor- 
row money in order to pay over so- 
‘called net profits, brought these Trus- 
tees face to face with a situation which 


advice—expert advice, 


. gga gcc be and the only 
omplaint which can be directed, 


salaie otetee- very careful and.ac- 


Well, the item of $641,000 as a cap- 
ital account, appearing*in the report 
of Barrow, Wade & Guthrie, has been 
characterized as improper. I do not 
know yet from Mr. Hall’s testimony 
whether it is improper, whether it was 
not enough, or whether it was too 
much. He would not commit himself. 
Harvey Chase established a capital 
account of $281,000, and yet they had 
to borrow money, and Mr. Hall says 
that neither Harvey Chase’s nor Bar- 
row, Wade & Guthrie’s report is cor- 
rect. The very fact that three ac- 
countants — experts — cannot agree 
upon the method of computing net 
profits and upon the method of strik- 
ing a balance sheet, shows that what 
Mr. Hall says with regard to the sit- 
uation in 1919 was absolutely sound. 
He said that he thought the situation 
required the employment of compe- 
tent accountants, and he said, in his 
answer to a question, that the matter 
of having confidence in a particular 
man was a most vital matter in the 
selection of. accountants. And Mr. 
Rowlands knew of such a competent 
firm. Is there any evidence that they 
are not competent? Mr. Hall, the de- 
fendants’ Own accountant, says that 
they are competent, that they have a 
national reputation, and that he had 
no part in attempting to besmirch their 
reputation by bringing in some charge 
against the New York member of the 
firm. He wanted to say, and he wanted 
it understood, that he made no attack 
upon the standing of these account- 
ants, who had come on here from Chi- 
cago to audit the books; and he said 
that it was not unusual for his concern 
te send people all over the country 
wherever they were asked to make an 
accounting, and, as to these charges, he 
did not question one of them, but he 
thought they were proper. 


There is not one single item to criti- 
cize. They say in this answer that 
these charges are unfounded, unwar- 
ranted, and Governor Bates argues 
that the vouchers ‘showing these 
charges have not been produced, and 
they do not know: anything about it, 
and yet his own accountants, whom 
he sent in there to examine the books, 
examined them and say that they are 
proper charges. Did your accountant 
Suggest to you that you get the 
vouchers, or did he say to you that 
he thought it was a proper charge, 
as he said on this stand? Why, if 
your Honor please, the charge that 
these Trustees were not warranted in 
getting accountants in whom they had 
personal confidence and reliance to 
determine the proper way of handling 
funds running into ten millions of 
dollars in the course of two and one- 
half years is preposterous. And the 
very fact that there was_a controversy 
raging in the courts of Massachusetts, 
which was known to practically every’ 
accountant, known to everybody in the 
city of Boston, was a very, very sound 
reason -for getting somebody about 


‘whom there could be no question with 


regard to prejudice, or interest, or 


siding with one factidn or the other. 

If three accountants can come in 
here and all agree that the other one 
does not express the true method of 


striking a balance sheet or the true 


method of getting at net profits, isn’t 
it a reason for these Trustees, using’ 
their best judgment, to get the n 
in whom they had the greatest con- 
fidence, in order to set up some system 
which would prevent the situation 
which they all admit would have re- 
sulted without the establishment of 
a new method of accounting? And 
that was to prevent the necessity of 
borrowing, not a few, but hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to pay over 
what looked like net profits, but which 
in fact were invested in fixed assets 
of one sort and another. 


Do these beneficiaries want these 
Trustees to pay over four or five or 
six hundred thousand dollars which 
appears in the capital account? And, 
if they expect them to pay them over, 
how do they expect to have them paid 
over? In machines? In printing 
presses? In. uncollected accounts? 
Why, if your Honor please, the only 
proper way in which that Trust could 
be administered was by paying over 
what they had, that which represented 
net profits, and not something which 
represented the cash they happened to 
have on hand, which was really the 
subscriptions or advertising which had 
been paid for in advance. 


There is not any question about the 
method of accounting and the result 
it accomplished. There is no attack 
upon it. They all admit that it does 
not make any difference what method 
is adopted so far as the Trustees are 
concerned or their accounts. The 
only materiality of this whole discus- 
sion is with regard to the question 
whether these Trustees were warrant- 
ed in going out to Chicago to get 
accountants, whom Mr. Hall of the 
American Audit Company—who also 
says he is all over the country and 
yet confines his work to the New Eng- 
land District—stated were of national 
reputation, and that their charges were 
proper charges; and yet they come in 
here and say that these Trustees, in 
endeavoring to get a man who would 
set up a method of accounting which 
they believed would reveal the true 
situation of the Society, which was 
handling, millions of dollars, did so 
wrongly. Were they to have no ac- 
countants? If they were to have no 
accountants, how can the defendants 
justify the employment of accountants 
to go over those accounts and pay 
them out of the funds which they 
administer as Trustees? 


If your Honor please, to pass to the 
next matters which are objected to, 
there is an objection to the payment 
of $2,500 to Mr. Watts, and in con- 
nection with that objection, Governor 
Bates has gone so far as to say it is 


a 


any significance? 


 wotthieawes, by saying not only that this 
blue memorandum slip was cheaged 
after these hearings began, but that 
the records of these Trustees them- 
selves were changed without any war- 
rant or authority. 

Now, if your Honor please, did Miss 
Farr have the appearance of a woman 
who was deliberately falsifying, or 
did your Honor believe that when she 
said that when the vote in the meet- 
ing of November 25th was presented 
at the meeting of November 29th, that 
the correction was then made, and 
that the minutes as they read and ap- 
peared in the. book, were then ap- 
proved, and that thereafter she went 
out and made the changes on the little 
blue memorandum slips: We do not 
know where the third one is. Per- 
haps it also, like the payment. to Mrs. 
Dixon, is in the possession of Mr. Hall. 
That has not been produced yet, al- 
though you promised to produce it, 
Governor. They attempt, by saying 
that two auditors saw one of three 
slips, which we say were in evidence, 
to say that all of these witnesses have 
deliberately falsified when they say 
that the adding of certain words, “and 
other legal expenses,” was at a time 
prior to the beginning of these hear- 
ings. The answer is simple. Why, if 
the order was made on November 25, 
to pay $2,500 upon this original memo- 
randum, was it that the check was 
not issued at that time, and why was 
it that the check which was put in 
evidence and is in evidence, which 
was made payable to Mr. Watts for 
this service, was dated November 
29th? Has that date, November 29th, 
Had you overlooked 
that when you charged three witnesses 
with deliberately falsifying their tes- 
timony? Had you thought of giving 
them the benefit of the doubt? Or had 
you attempted to brand them by false 
insinuation? 

If your Honor please, those records 
show that on November 25th a vote 
was passed, and on November 29th 
a meeting was held and the rec- 
ords were corrected, and that on No- 
vember 29th, pursuant to an authoriza- 
tion by a vote ‘of the Trustees, as it 
was then approved by the Board, a 
check was issued to Mr. Watts, and 
not until that time, although that 
vote had taken place four days previ- 
ously. . 


I do not say that Mr. Had] or the 
other accountant [Mr. Dutre] did not 
make a correct copy of the blue slip. 
I dare say they copied the original 
slip which we are unable to find.’ I 
did inquire pretty harshly, because 
I wanted to know whether there 
could be any question that the testi- 
mony of these witnesses was correct. 
and I knew nothing of the minutes of 
the Trustees until they were presented 
; after Governor Bates had closed his 
case. 


Now, directing your 
this payment: 


attention to 
Mr. Watts rendered no 
bill. He admits he did not render any 
bill. He does state that he rendered 
considerable legal services and had 
over a continued period prior to that. 
The Governor admits that. He puts 
in a vote which says that rather than 
have Mr. Norwood do it, it would be 
better to have Mr:° Watts do it. In 
other words, before that time Mr. Nor- 
wood had been doing the work for 
the Publishing Society, and Mr. Watts 
undertook it. It was not in connec- 
tion with any increase in the salary of 
Mr. Watts. That was testified to and 
that remains undisputed. 


Mr. Efistace says that Mr. Watts 
never rendered-_any bill for his serv- 
ices and that he did not consider it in 
the nature of a legal claim, on which 
he was obligated to make a payment to 
Mr. Watts and have a bill rendered. 
The situation was this: Mr. Watts. as 
manager of the Publishing Society, 
had for years, during the most trying 
periods in the conduct and administra- 
tion of this Trust, served faithfully 
from eight in the morning until twelve 
at night. These Trustees knew that 
Mr. Watts was not to stay in office. 
Mr. Jarvis, the secretary of the Board, 
had twice been over although not em- 
ployed as business manager by any 
Trustees. ‘There were not any Trus- 
tees, even on the admission of Gov- 
ernor Bates. Mr. Jarvis, Secretary to 
the Board of Directors, comes over 
with an election and demands the 
turning over of the Publishing Society. 
There has been some comment about 
Mr. Watts asking him to get out. Who 
would not have asked him to get out? 

I will ask you whether the letter 
written by Mr. Watts was insolent or 
disrespectful. Mr. Watts said in that 
letter that when the court directed him 
to turn over the business of the Pub- 
lishing Society, then and only then 
would he relinquish the Publishing 
Society to Mr. Jarvis. 

Mr. Watts had given his entire time 
almost from the first. Coming to the 
Publishing Society, first in the ca- 
pacity of a collection man, he did not 
give his entire time, but later, as busi- 
ness manager, he gave his entire time, 
with a yearly salary. There is not any 
question about these salaries being 
yearly. There has been some point ~ 
made as to there being no contract. 
But. the salary was a yearly payment. 
And there is nothing in the deed of 
trust which says that the employment 
of help shall not be on a yearly basis. 
Here was Mr. Watts, who had handed 
in his. resignation, and Mr. Eustace 
and Mr. Harvey, recognizing the serv- 
ice that he had been to the Publishing 
Society, entirely outside of any lawful 
demands upon his time as business 
manager, accomplishing the elimina- 
tion of the payment of income taxes, 
eliminating the payment of large sums. 
Perhaps Governor Bates was correct 
when Mr. Watts admitted that he had 
a large experience in law. I also sub- 
mit that Mr. Norwood would admit he 
had some experience and also assumed 
some responsibility. For what? For 
continuing what Mr. Watts had already 
accomplished, and thet was the ac- 
complishing of a waiver of any claims 
or the necessity of filing any income 
tax return. Mr. Norwood did not know 
anything about what Mr. Watts h 
done before, Mr. Watts stated he 
performed legal services in connection — 
with estates, in rong sa Pages! 
ents and trade-marks, in 8 
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years and pever received one cent of 
je mpensation. ~The defendants at- 
tempted to show that Mr. Dixon’s 
ll-that | Compensation took care of it. They 
Said $9000 was the salary, it was in- 
creased to $12,000. It was not so. 
$8,500. was the original salary, and 
then it was increased to $10,000. The. 
‘io | $3,000 a year salary they tried to pin 
on Mrs. Dixon did not work. It was 
not borne out by~the facts. ,Mr. Dixon 
continued from a $10,000 salary back 
in 1914 or 1915 on to a $15,000 basis. 
When Mr. McKenzie and the rest of 
the employees walked out Mr. Dixon 
stepped in, and he took over the edit- 


to any 

Syphrsiey that he has been 
upon a strictly | 
And they criticize 
y criticize it. And yet, they are 
Aap atthe man out who has 
« oyally, who haa served for 
‘ say , “We want 
a to know that we appreciate 

le of his services.” 
h had following the de- 
a little smoke screen 
| ao what was anticipated. 
ui " not one of the Trustees, or one 
ted sed new Trustees, but he 
ed in that article that the 
«ay Mew the courtesy to resign, 
4 would be a reorganiza- 
1 that there would be made 
s changes in the editorial 


‘publications. 
it me the situation which con-. 
e s the day fol- 
* ne. rendering of the decision 
Judicial Court. They 
eir organization, an organiza- 


ace been under the fiercest | 
for months and months. | 
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| Kenzie was paid $9,000 for editing, 
and he never received one extra cent 
of compensation for it. Mrs. Dixon 
stood loyally by, and she served, and 
she kept those periodicals going when 
it was the earnest endeavor of many 
Christian Scientists, in order to ac- 
complish the accusation which they 
had made against these -Trustees, -to 
destroy these ppblications. They stood 
by, and they carried them on, and 
they have not stopped for one day. 
Mrs. Dixon stood by and stepped 
into the breach. When /;Mrs. 
Dixon. was forced because of the 
charge which was made by her land- 
lord for rent to move she did not re- 
quest $2000. The Trustees knew of it, 
‘and they knew of the burden that was 
imposed, and they seized upon it. Mr. 
Eustace said that he did not think 
that it was a question of justification, 
he was glad, it was an opportunity 
presented itself to do justice and to 
conduct his trust in a proper Chris- 
tian spirit, and to pay those, your 
Honor, who,were doing the real ser- 
vice $2000 for service from 1915 right 
down to the present date, $2000 for 
editing these periodicals of Mrs. 
Eddy’s, And they come in and object. 
They object for seven years’ work as 
the right hand helper of the editor 
in. chief of the Monitor and the man 
who carried on the other periodicals 
to the payment of $2000 for the 
spreading of Mrs. Eddy’s gospel, and 
they say it is an improper . payment. 

If your Honor please,.this trust pro- 
vided that it should be administered 
by these Trustees—and not by some 
other ‘Trustees, by these Trustees upon 
their own responsibility and upon a 
strictly Christian basis, and these 
Trustees have so- conducted it. Per- 
haps others may say they have mis- 
conceived their duties and. their re- 
sponsibilities. Is theré. any question 
but that Mr: Eustace believed consci- 
entiously that he was discharging his 
duties as Mrs. Eddy had laid them 
down? The question of good faith! 
Can there be any question about it? 
Is there one dollar of. profit which is 
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> found that the Trustees 
y ought to get out because 
a not acquiesce in the- un- 
with regard tothe run- 

e trust which the Directors 
Pthvaght they ought to elim- 
iselves, these people, know- 
tiat, wished to resign. Many 
m coming from far ends of the 
employees in a great Christian 
“house, which was send- 
‘all over the world and 
“employees from all’ over 

Past a mére local movement, 

a world movement, all 
loyees, who had stood by 

i faithfully, handed in their 

at fons, because they. saw the 
i ting on the wall and they 
want to have any position 
rrassment. I don’t care 
one of the theories con- 
cts i another theory, if there was 
test reason jn any of the 

; advanced, if .there was the 
est reason and it went toward 
ermination of: these Trustees 
was their duty under the 

and what this deed‘rve- 

Sarein in the treatment of 
byees upon a strictly Chris- 

then it was a reason. They 

employees faced removal, 

i have to get out at a time. 
Honor knows what it is 
ae today. These employees 
tag the predicament: “If we 
know nothing of what is 
‘ote nye rr job gy Bo we 

| our..jobs.” ‘The 
es weld Oe ‘Watit you to con- 
| Organization. We 
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pocket of Mr. Eustace? Is there one 
dollar gained ‘in any way in any of 
these payments which in any way in-{ 
ured to the benefit of Mr. Eustace, or 
of Mr. Harvey except that charge that 
he was serying in a dual capacity this 
trust? Why, if your Honor please, if 
this money which has been paid by 
these Trustees were turned over to 
the Church and spent by the defend- 
j ants, could they spend it ‘to bétter ad- 
vantage than to take care of: people 
| who had served loyaily, and“ endeav- 
ored to carry on these publications, 
jspreading the gospe)] throughou: the 
country, . throughout \the world? 

If-your Honor please, these Trug- 
tees lay their trust- down, and they 
submit their accounts for your ap- 
proval, and. they ask that that 2ppro- 
val and acquittal be given. 

The COURT. ‘I:,.will take the case 
under advisement, and will announce 
that I will take up the matter of the 
hearing on the recommendations for. 
the appointment of new Trustees to- 
morrow at two o’clock. 

(Adjourned till. Friday, January 20, 
1922, at 2 P. M.) 


MAYOR'S ATTACK ON 
DRY LAW IS FAILURE 


Special to The Christian Science lacie 
ffom its Eastern N ews Office 


BUFFALO, New. York—Efforts of 
Mayor Frank X. Schwab to obtain city 
council indorsement of his program of 
opposition to the Volstead Act have 
not been well received. In pursuance 
of his pre-election promise he intro- 


1d 
ly y it to If fved that wede- 


mine e) - were proud of it, and 
. by. . You have given us 
“gervice, long and faithful 
, many hours of service beyond 
me you have ‘given to us, and we 
opine to see that you are left 
worse position>‘because you 
d by until we can deliver over this 
S| a ney said they. would make 
| to these. of depart- 
» who had not been paid over- 
=f provision which, meant that 
y were to receive three. months’ 
ry in advance. And it is not go- 
10 cost this trust one cent, unless 
Trustees who come in take 
ye trained employees and ask them 
p out, because it appears in the 
| itself, and it was testified to, 
tthe understanding was that if 
se people should reach - mutual 
ie employment with the new 
es this salary was to’go’on and 
as a part.of thejr -yearly 
It was only to ‘protect 
Eaeatcidusls who were standing 
who were serving as they con- 
ved it their duty to do that these 
said: “We will in turn con- 
ta trust upon_a strictly’ Chris- 
and we will see that you 
Da ‘Teast some slight opportunity 
round and find out where 
| lay your hat when you have 
wily beer-asked to get out.” 
if they are not/asked to get out, 
Honor please, there is not 
ie . of expense to this trust, and 
ne aly ‘will tell whether it will 
t this trust anything or ‘not. 
Na (6 e grepmpema attitude 
the to take? Was it an 
aSOL thing for them to do? 
t i, not only from a Chris- 
from a business basis? 
if your Honor please, it is an 
Cage t gives me confi- 
that this trust 
hag on a Christian basis and 
ona b basis; that when 
comes into its employ 
"BC is not put there for 
an get out of him. financ 
: ‘financially, it is not a ques- 
ot | them in the smallest 
ote! the untidiest surroundings 
5 it is a question of putting 


to amend the: prohibition. law-to per- 
mit the sale.of “wholesome light wines 
and beer.” .:The resolution did not 
find a peconder. ‘ 

“We have got to have courage 
enough,” said the Mayor, “to stand up 
and speak for our rights. I want the 
public to know I have.done my duty.” 

Councilman Kreinheder, an anti- 
prohibitionist, said: 

“T have been against prohibition be- 


of any man should be taken away, 
but I think that Congress and the leg- 
islators know the sentiment of the 
people and I don’t believe it is for us 
to advise them.” None of the other 
councilmen spoke. The mayor’s soft- 
drink resort ordinance, calling for 
abolition of screens, and containing 
provisions aimed to prevent lounging, 
was tabled. 


INVENTOR OF CRACKED 
GASOLINEGIVEN MEDAL 


Special to oe Christian ews Oftice onitor — 
from its Eastern News 

NEW YORK, New York—The Per-> 
kin medal, the highest honor of the 
‘|Society of Industrial Chemistry. of 
Great Britain, which is awarded to 
the man who has made the most valu- 
able contribution to the chemical in- 
dustry each year, has been presented. 
to Dr. William M. Burton, inventor of 
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taken from this trust and put into the: 


duced a resolution calling on Congress’ 


cause I do not believe the privileges | 


ing of the magazines which Mr. Mc- |. 


| lief work in Smyrna. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 
ANNUAL REPORT} 


f 


Edwin M. Bulkley Says Need of: 


Restoring ‘ Christians to the 
Position of Self-Support Is 
More Pressing Than Ever 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office — 


NEW YORK, New York—Since the 
action of the’ French in withdraw- 
ing from Asia Minor, steps toward re- 


storing the Christian people of the: 


Near East to self-support are ‘more 
necessary than ever, according to the 
annual ‘report of Edwin M. Bulkley, 
chairman of the'executive committee 
of the Near East Relief. 

“Every opportunity is being seized 
of transferring to governments or 


}other agencies the responsibility for 


the support of these dependents,” says 
Mr. Bulkley. “We are laboring, how- 
ever, in.an area where thére.is no sym- 
pathetic;' responsible government or 
friendly neighbors upon whomi such 
responsibility can immediately and in 
a large measure be placed. 

“In the Russian Caucasus, the gov- 
ernment has of late been sooperating 
in a large way by the allocation of 
more than 100,000 acres of agricul- 
tural and grazing land, which will be 
used in developing an increasing meas- 
ure of self-support, as well as agricul- 
tural and industrial training for the 
orphans of Russian Armenia. Agricul- 
tural plements, tool and seed sup- 
plies are now shipped to this area for 
use this spring; with the expectation 
that the crops will make possible a 
substantial reduction in contributions 
required. 

“In all the orphanages the greatest 
emphasis is placed upon self-help and 
industrial training. Possibilities along 
this line are indicated by the fact that 

uring the recent holiday season more 
than $7000 worth of handiwork from 
these orphanages was sold in our New 
York office alone. The beginning of | 
industrial work suggests the possibili- 
ties of increasing self-support and bet- 
ter industrial training. 

“From the Constantinople. area, a 
recommendation was received concern- 
ing the probable necessity of getting 
orphans out of certain portions of the 
interior into the international zone 
around Constantinople, and the com- 
mittee authorized. the administrative 
committee there to take such steps_as 
may be necessary in the regular ap- 
propriations toward the removal, and 
the development of self-support and 
-Lindustries in connection with the or- 
phanages, while at the same time 
securing for the children greater 
safety than they may have at the more 
distant interior stations.” 

“The general fact now seems estab- 
lished, with increasing clearness, that 
at least 1;000;000 people, chiefly Ar- 


;menians and members of the exiled} 
subject races, are living in the Near, 
East. today, who would have perished} 


if it had not been for American relief,” 
said Charles O.- Vickrey, general secre- 
tary, in his annual report. 

“In Constatttinoplé, there has been a 
large refugee problem, first with the 
Armenians, later with the Greeks, and 
more recently with the Russians. At 
present-there remain two rather large 
refugee camps, filled chiefly with 
women and children, and one more 
large camp of 5000 or more Greeks at 
Rodesto. 

“That no opportunity is lost to de- 
velop industrial relief and self-support 
is illustrated by the way in which we 
have now entirely withdrawn from re- 
A large indus- 
trial and relief work is continued, but 
the responsibility .has been success- 
fully transferred to the Armenian and 
Greek relief committees., We -are 
helping the most thrifty people of the 
Near East, and they will not ask for 
our aid one moment longer than is 
necessary to restore them to self-sup- 
port. 

“In Constantinople work is‘ given 
out every day to several hundred Ar- 
menian women, who thereby are able 
to keep their families together, and 
everything possible is done to secure 
employment for the men. -In Syria 
and Palestine, where the relief need 
has passed, it is interesting to .note 
how many women are earning their 
living on sewing machines which they 


* 


earned in Near East Relief industries. | 


“In Cilicia and Anatolia relief for 
the training and support ofigirls res- 


}cued from harems includes spinning, 


weaving and the making of garments, 
all of which are in great demand, 
either in our institutions or in the 
general market. 

“The greatest need is in the Cau- 
casus, where Near East Relief is op- 
erating looms where clothing is woven 
for our. orphanages,” and all old 
enough are obliged to do a certain 
amount of work. In Alexandropol we 
saw 2000 girls knitting, sewing and 
making clothing that practically sup- 
plies the institutions. The leather for 
18,000 pairs of.shoes was on the ship 
that‘carried us from Constantinople 
to Batum, and a few days later we saw 
the little boy cobblers at work. 

“As to the task before us, the con- 
tinued care of children in our institu- 
tions constitutes the first claim on our 
resources, involving the support of 
approximately 100,000 children. Indus- 
trial relief is to a certain extent self- 
supporting, and provides for a certain 
class of dependents we would other-} 
wise find it difficult to avoid helping. 
It also provides clothing and other 
supplies for the orphanages, which we 
would otherwise have to purchase. 


other- | Something is being done along the line 


total Produced. in the ‘United en 
gasoll - es 


of educational work, Syria and Pales- 
tine being the most highly developed 
fields, for they are doing a higher: 
grade of work, though at a somewhat 


bigher expenditure per capita. Some 
‘day there will be a large work in car- 


ing for the large number of Armenian 
women and children now held in Mos- 
‘em homes, but our rescue work for 

the immediate future will. be industrial 


of 
poset and the establishment in 


i 


homes or in self‘support of such girls 


and women as we aiteiiy have ie e our 
institutions. 

“There is again this year, especially 
in the Caucasus, a problem of general 
relief of governmental m itude. 
Near East Relief is-the one agency that 
is now thoroughly organized and es- 
tablished at every important center, 
with experienced, dependable directors 
prepared to administer relief. We are 
now receiving from governments large 
cooperation, because they realize that 
we have the confidence of the people. 
If large funds can be available from 
government or other sources, the Near 
East Relief, with a slight increase in 
its personnel, can be of large service 
in this general relief program.”’ 


RETAILER DEFENDS 
PROFITS, ANSWERING 
TARIFF ARGUMENT 


WASHINGTON , District of Columbia 
—Departing from its usual custom of 
issuing no financial statements, Mar- 
shal Field & Co. of Chicago, in a state- 
ment prepared by its president,: John 
G. Shedd, and presented to the. House 
yesterday by J. R. Mann (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, announced that 
during the year 1920 its total net sales 
were $183,600,000, ne 
year, after payment bf federal taxes, 
amounting to 2.39 cents on each dol- 
lar’s worth of sales. - 

The statement said that announce- 
ments of profits was made because of 
a speech delivered in the House on 
December 21 by the chairman of the 
Ways: and 8 Committee durin’ 
which he cha#ged that importers were 
Waging an unfair fight on the Ameri- 
can valuation plan incorporated in the 
new tariff bill. The statement de- 


showed that Mr. Fordney had charged 
the Marshall Field & Co. made a profit 
of 3900 per cent on the sale of a knife 
purchased in Germany for 9.6 cents 
and sold at retail at $5, and had also 
made huge profits on a number of 
other imported articles. 

Denying “positively” Mr. Fordney’s 

charge about the ‘knife profits, and 
presenting data to prove that he had 
made erroneous statements as to tke 
other articles,-the statement declared 
the knife was bought in America and 
cost 25 times the amount given by 
Mr. Fordney. 
‘+The statement also charged that 
Mr. Fordney, as a government officer, 
“has secured and made public, ree- 
ords of our private transactions which 
have never been treated by a govern- 
ment officer heretofore as other than 
strictly connfidential.” 

That the “American valuation plan 
needs such gross misrepresentation 
‘of facts in order:that it maybe jus- 
tified,’ the statement continnued, 
“should be sufficient evidence that it 
is a measure that should not become 
a law,” 


AID IS ASKED FOR 
UNEMPLOYED MINERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office : 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Congress is asked to authorize Presi- 
dent Harding to use $500,000 out of) 
the Treastry for the relief of unem- 
ployed miners and their families in 
the miné districts of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and* Ohio, in 
a resolution introduced in the House 
yesterday by Robert. Y. Thomas _§ Jr. 
(D.), Representative from Kentucky. 
At, the same time Meyer London (So- 
4 cialist),. Representative from New 
York, offered a resolution calling upon 
the Mines and Mining Committee to 
conduct a rigid investigation of min- 
ing conditions in the United States, 
with a view to recommending reme- 
dial legislation. Mr. London’s, resolu- 
tion specifically directs that the com- 
mittee go into the questions of living 
conditions among the miners and their 
families. 

Mr. Thomas’ resoliition, isa 
financial assistance to reliéve suffer- 
ing among tnemployed miners in the 
eastern districts, was prompted by the. 
recent visit to President Harding ‘of 
two small girls, Dorothy and Hallie 
Underwood, who appealed to the Chief 
Executive to aid suffering families in| 
the New River field of West Virginia. 


AGRICULTURAL SALES 
PROGRAM PROPOSED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Develop- 
ment of an adequate sales program for 
the marketing of farm products to re- 
place existing methods, which he de- 
Scribed as antiquated and ‘wasteful, 
was urged by Asbury F. Lever, United 
States Representative from South 
Carolina, in an address to the union 
agricultural convention. Mr. Lever’s 
‘program includes: careful grading of 
products, the creation of a federated 
service for information on agricul- 
tural products, and formation of farm- 
ers into grour; by commodities, there- 
by giving them the benefits and power 
of wholesalers. Lack of organization, 
the speaker said, has resulted in the 
opportunity to create adequate store- 
house. facilities through federal aid 
eing ignored. Readjustment of credit 
conditions with consideration for agri- 
culture is essential, he asserted, and 
the farmer must be provided with pro- 
ductive credit as. well as marketing. 
Mr. Lever took’ the attitude that 
agriculture would recovér _ satisfac- 
torily from deflation but, suggested 
that the farmer should have voice in 
fixing tthe price of the product he 
raises. 


PEACE DOLLAR BIRD IS EAGLE 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The bird on the new Aollar is 
an eagle—not a dove—in ‘there be 
any ortithglogical dispute about it, 
Moreover, it is the only eagle with 
‘folded wings on an American coin with 
‘the exception of the bird on the $10 
gold piece. Experts have been. hor- 
rified.to hear the eagle described as a 
dove of peace on a mountain top. In 
truth, it took some digging among mint 
officials to find out what kind of a 


bird it really was. All the other eagles 
~eagl 


| 


ILLINOIS WATERWAY 
LINKED TO FARMS 


State Chamber of Commerce Says 
Project Will Complete Chain 
of 15,000 Miles of Navigable 
bag at Cost of $20,000,000 


\Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois— When com- 
pleted the Illinois waterway will con- 
nect the two greatest inland waterway 
systems in the world, the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence-New York Barge Canal 


system and the Mississippi River SYS; 
tem, said the Illinois Chamber of Com: 
merce in a report made here. 

In this state the link wiN occupy the 
Des Plaines and Illinois rivers be- 
tween Lockport and LaSalle, a dis- 
tance of 63-miles. This will complete 
a chain of 15,000 miles of navigable 
waterways, adjacent. to which are l,- 
775,000 square miles of “the most 
productive farm, mining and manufac- 
turing regions of the United States.” 


profits for the}. 


clared that the Congressional Record, 


' 


So. large will be the waterway link, 
said the report; that a single shipment 
sufficient to completely ioad a 9000- 
ton’ ocean freighter ean proceed be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans. with- 
out a stop, except for a few moments 
at each of five locks. Such a ship- 
©/ment would require 10 trains of 30 
cars each, 

“A bond issue,” said the commerce} 
report, “of $20,000,000 for the con- 
struction ef this waterway was au- 
thorized at the: general election of 
November 3, 1908. In 1919 the sfate 
Legisdature passed the Illinois Water- 
way Act which legalized. and made 
possible the construction of the water- 
way under the adopted plan. The act 
provides that the waterway shall be 
at least eigAt feet deep in earth, 10 
feet deep in rock and at least 150 feet 
bottom width, and that its locks shall 
be 110 feet wide, 600 feet usable length 
and have 14 feet of water over the 
miter sills at low water stages. The 
law also provides for the development 


lock sites except Lockport. 

“It will bring 78 per cent of the 
area and 86 per cent of the population 
of the State within a 40-mile truck- 
ing distance of the waterway and its 
connecting waters sO-that the farmers 
in particular can get the benefit of 
cheap water rates for farm products, 
which will increase the selling price 
of their grain from 3 to 5 cents per 
‘of the State to the extent of 
$6,000,000 to $10,000,000 per year. . 

“It will loWer the freight rate on 
coal between Southern Illinois mines 
and. Chicago. from 50 cents to $1 
per ton and therefore reduce the. price 
of coal byga like amount and (save 
‘from $15,000,000 to $30, 000,000 per 
year on the coal consumed in Chicago 
alone. : 

“It will dower the high cost of build- 
ing materials by providing cheap 
transportation for sand and gravel 
frony pits which line its banks and for 
lumber from the Southern States. 

“It will 


cost_of imports from New Orleans on 
such articles‘as sugar, coffee, rice and 
California: oranges and Jemons, and 
canned and evaporated fruits. 
“Eventually it will cost. the people 
nothing but the use of its money, as 


will in ‘time retuyn to the State its 
entire constructién cost which will} 
be returned to the people - in the form 
of lower taxes. The temporary cost 
to the people is equal to an annual 
tax of 75 cents on each family for a 
period of 20 years. “ 

“The general plans of the, waterway 
were approved by the United States 
War Department early: in 1920. 

“A contract for the construction of 
the Marseilles lock Was let on October 


menced ‘November 15, 1920, and was 
58 per cent’ completed on October 1, 
1921. Concrete work. was commenced 
September 23, 1921,.and the contract 
time for completion of this lock is 
October 26, 1922. 

There will be locks, dams and 
pgwer plants constructed as follows: 

“At Lockport wne lock having a lift 
of 41 feet. A dam, power plant and 
small lock constructed. and operated | 
by the Sanitary District of Chicago 
now exist at Ldackport. 

“At Brandon Road, the southwest 
limits of Joliet, a lock and dam having 
a lift of 31 feet and a power plant 
te generate 28,000 electric horsepower. 
This lock and dam provides a deep 
water harbor through Joliet. 

“At Dresden Island, just below the 
qiouth of the Kankakee River, a lock 
and dam having a lift of 17 feet and 
an 18,000-horsepower plant. This lock 
and dam will back water up the 
Kankakee and extend navigation 
thereon for a distance of about five 
miles. 

“At Belle Island, two miles, east of 
Marseilles, one lock having a lift of 
21 feet and a power plant for 7000 
horsepower. 

“At Starved Rock ‘State Park one 
lock and dam having a lift of 16 feet 
and a power plan to generate 22,000 
horsepower. 

“From Starved Rock to LaSalle the 
Illinois River will be dredged to an 
eight-foot depth and the present 
aereee depth of the Illinois River 


Ropk Mudson CG 
TfYouAre » Going South 


The Fashion Shops will ‘help 
you plan your- wardrobe. 


New hats, frocks, wraps, sports 
suits and accessories suitable 
for the south now and ade- 

_ quate to meet the needs 
' of the summer. 
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bushel and thus benefit the farmers 


save the people from. 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 per year in the’ 


26, 1920, excavation work was com- 


of power from surplus ‘water at ally 


‘ 


the revenue from the sale of, power’ ; 


willbe dredged to eight or nine feet | 
between LaSalle and the Mississippi 
River by the United States Govern- 
ment and the present locks and dams 


‘in the lower Illinois River will be re- 
moved as they will not be needed pro- |, 


vided the present diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan for sanitary pur- 
poses is maintained. 

“The power developed by the water- 
way will net the State about $1,500,- 
000 per annum, which will pay the 
cost of operation and maintenance, the 
interest on the cost of construction 
and leave a surplus which will 
eventually reimburse the State for the 
entire cost of the construction of the 
waterway.” 


RUSSIAN RED CROSS 
SHOWS THAT RELIEF 
IS PROPERLY PLACED 


Special to The-Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern N ews Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The local 
office of the Russian Red ‘Cross, in 
calling attention to the fact that the 
Soviet Government had recently voted 
$20,000,000 for purchase of food 
abroad, quotes Colonel.Haskell of the 
American Relief Administration as 


saying: 
“The American people can be as- 
sured that the relief goes-directly to 


the real sufferers. Just to show you 
how certain this is, I may tell you that 
the Soviet Government has even 
agreed to submit for our approval all 
their plans for the distribution of the 
‘$10,000,000 worth of food they are buy- 
ing themselves in the United States, 
which will insure its renquing the 
famine area.” 

The Russian Red Cross api fe that 
the Soviet Government Central Famine 
Relief Committee up to December 7, 
had collected 23,851,881,066 rubles for 
relief, dnd up to December 11 the com- 
mittee had sent to the famine area 7,- 
502,763 poods of grain, 481,311 poods 
of various supplies and 4938 head of 
cattle. Up to December 13 the total of 
152,444,486 poods of foods and fodder 
had been colected and stored by the 
government. 

‘The Congress of Provincial Soviet 
Secretaries in Siberia reported that up 
to December 2, only 50 per cent of the 
tax in kind, as far as grain was con- 
cerned, had been} collected from the 
Siberian farmers. The Soviet officials 
had collected 19,000,000 poods of rye, 
the ql ta for Siberia being estimated 
as 3 0,000. 

It ig further. reported that a con- 
ference of relief workers affiliated 
with the gayernment-relief committee 
had: proposed that the entire popula- 
tion of Russia, whether organized in 
parties. and associations or as in- 
dividuals, should be called upon to 
aid relief, so. as to make every 10 Rus- 
sians support one starving peasant. 

Bhe Supreme Council gf National 
Economy had worked out a plan of 
public works to be conducted in th 
amine ar®8a and these works had 


: 


‘In. addition, the government was -en- 
‘gouraging the. peasants’ home: industry 


-by large purchases: of its output. . 


'A-special need for tractors to. be 
used next spring is reported. 


VARYING WORK HOURS 
URGED TO AID TRAFFIC 


Special to The Christten Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
. NEW Y RK, New York—Considera- 
tion by New York business men of 
a plan for so varying work hours.that 
the period of going to and’ returning 
from work be varied and the conges- 
tion of rush hours on the city’s transit 
lines thus decreased is urged by The 
Merchants Association. The associa- 
tion’s committee on city traffic reports 
that the number of passengers car- 
ried by all the lines is steadily: in- 
creasing, and that as new facilities 
cannot be made available in less than 
five years, it is important that exist- 
ing facilities be utilized to the 
maximum. ; 
Figures show that there is a very 
uneven spread of*traffic even during 
the morning and evening two-hour 
rush periods, that the maximum {15- 
minute period represents 190 per.cent 
overload which’ might be reduced to 
62 per cent if distributed during the 
two hours. It is estimated further 
that an even spreading of the peak 
during the two hours would increase 
the carrying capacity of existing 
facilities by about 60 per cent. 
Present conditions are said _ seri- 
ously to retard train movement, 
thereby reducing capacity, and the 
only practicable remedy in sight is 
believed to be -greater and general 
variation in the hours of beginning 
and ceasing work. 
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4interests intend to ask 


CHICAGO DEMANDS" 
REPRESENTATION: 


Citizens’ Committee Seeks to Off- 
set Effects of Down-State 
Campaign to Prevent New 

. Apportionment of Lawmakers 


, 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Arguments 
against the limitation of this cily in 
the State Legislature, which is being 
widely advocated down-state and by 
many Chicago reform -organizations, 
are set forth in a statement issued 
yesterday by the newly-formed Cit- 
izens Committee for popular rep- 
resentation. A. S. Peabody, chairman 
of the committee, said the statement 
is to be presented to the constitutional 
convention, which has received favor- 
ably the proposal that Chicago ,be 
limited in the new Constitution. 

“Representation on the basis of 
population has always been the rule 
in Illinois,” declared the committee. 
“Failure of the General Assembly to 
reapportion since has created a dis- 
tinct inequality, affecting adversely 
all of the more rapidly growing por-’ 
tions of the State. 

“The plan of limited representation 
is opposed to the fundamental 
principles of American ‘government. 
Unsatisfactory condition as to repre- 
sentation in a few other states con- 
stitytes no argument in favor of the . 
adoption of a bad plan by Illinois. In 
all but a few states the American 
plan of equal representation exists for 
both houses, or for one of the two 
houses. 

“It is unwise to base permanent: or- 
ganization of government upon the 
desire to advance a particular reform, 
no matter how important in itself that 
reform may be. Not only this, but 
the anti-saloon forces will strengthen 
themselves in Cook County, and ac- 
complish the result at which they aim, 
through the abolition of cumulative 
voting, alreddy agreed upon by the 
constitutional convention. From the 
standpoint of this particular move- 
ment the proposed double limitation 
is unwise, 

“The State of Illinois must, preserve 
its unity as a State; and in’ preserving . 
that unity as a State, its political 
future ought not.to be overshadowed 
by an act of great political injustice, 
which will -permanently establish 
lines of sectional division between the™ 
larger and smaller communities. . The 
proposal of the constitutional conven- 
tion is of/importance not merely for 
the present, but for the whole future 
of this State.” 


NEW YORK RENT LAWS 
ARE TO BE EXTENDED 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Dastern News Office 


ALBANY, ‘New York—The emer- 
gency rent laws are to be extended 
for another year, . 
1923, according to promises made by 
legislative leaders to the Lockwood 
Housing. Committee. The committee 
plans to propose about 25 bills to rem- 
edy building trade faults. Real estate 
that the rent 
law be 60 amended as to provide-a 
method for determining a fair rent, 
and to clear.the city courts of their 
landlord and tenant cases. 

The passage of measures to compel 
insurance companies to invest an ade- 
quate percentage of their funds in 
real estate mortgages will be urged by 
up-state real estate boards. Exemp- 
tion of real estate mortgages up to 
$40,000 from state income tax-will also 
be = 
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d especially the danger to life, have | 
. materially. diminished, \by ‘the | 
S bovcomaga in the rules made a dozen |' 
{years ago; football remains: a rough 
| @z1 <°reauous sport in which injuries 
j|are often received that ‘1 
Sa ponent of the players fo 
weeks, or more. 


a couple 


a order, therefore, to keep them in, 


g0od condition for the two’ principal 
games with Princeton'and Yalé at the: 


oar to kéep out-of the games with 
other colleges some, or in many cases 
gll, of the members of the’ first eleven, 
7 playing in fact a. second team. This 
has been a source of complaint. To 
arrange a match with another college 
and then not put on the field our regu- 


lar team, but an eleven composed of 


substitutes, has been criticized as un- 
spoertsmanly; and yet what else can’ 


be done if to play in these games is‘ 


‘almost certain to cripple some mem- 
bers of our team before it has tga: ciaal 
its maturity of training? 

“Criticism has been. directed ais0 to 
our refusal to play games off our own 
field except with Princeton and Yale. 
Such a policy has been alleged to.be 
extlusive if not arrdgant. Based upon 
the same feeling is the demand that 
Harvard ought to ‘play with more 
teams from other parts-of the coun- 


d many of|try; and at its last. meeting the Asso-. 


ciated Harvard Clubs passed a -vote 
urging that our eleven should play’ 
with one of the great colleges of. the 
middle west, in alternate years at the 
Stadium and on the field. of that col- 
lege. 

“If, like. the. professional baseball 
leagues,, the object of the college foot- 


their.“meals | ball teams is to carry. on a contest for} 


national: championship it is not~quite 
clear how .these demands can, be 
proved unreasonable. But the faculty, 
assuming that educatién is the prime 
object of the college, is of opinion that 
the members of the team, theiy’ sub- 
stitutes; mahagets, etc.,. cannot be ab- 
sent from Cambridge- miore than they 
are now. ‘without: specie i to their 
studies. § Sete. s 


MR. HAYS TO ACCEPT 
CINEMA DICTATORSHIP 


Special to The’ ‘Christian Science-Monitor 
“from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—“To attain 
and to maintalt the highest possible. 


standard of "motion picture production 


tion, 
ahpetise 


and to develop to the highest possible 
degree the mofal and educational 


pair. the/. 


of the season it has been the| 7 


vers] IMPROVED ) ROAD ~ 
~ METHODS: ADVISED 


Declared Necessary to Care for 
. Increasing Traffic — Gasoline 


Tax eippcoria to Aid Upkeep: 


‘special t to The e Christian Science. Monitor 
from its Western News Office . ’ 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Two subjects 
vital to the endurance of highways, 
the width of paving and the finish of 
the surface, ‘were “discussed formally 
‘and otherwise at the Good Roads 
Congress yesterday. Sentiment in 


favor of the resolution to be presented 
today which vocates a width of 20 
feet as the minimum for roads in the 
United States, gathered force. 

Destruction of roads by impacts 
| caused by rough finish makes a 
smooth surface necessary for economy 
and durability, according to H. E. 
Breed of New York City, consulting 
engineer, who addressed the congress. 

' Massachusetts is .preparing for a 
26-foot road, and is already specifying 
the 20-foot standard for: main high- 
ways, said A. W. Dean, chief engineer 
of the Division of Railways of the-Bay 
State. ; 

“With an 18- foot - road;’ said Mr. 
Dean, “cars and ttucks are constantly 
running off the edge. This causes a 
very. high charge for shoulder main- 
tenance. 

“With a -20- foot road, the motorist 
very seldom gets over the edge. Two 
heavily loaded trucks passing on an 
18-foot ‘road are likely to break off 
the shoulders, but with. the 20-foot 
roads the trucks can pass ‘without be- 
ing crowded to the edges. However, 
‘in a district where only 200 or 300 
vehicles pass each day,. an 18-foot 
road would be sufficient unless’ traffic 
is mostly trucking. 

“On our New York to\ Boston road 
'we are laying a: 20-foot surface, but 
we have:a 26-foot foundation in, so 
that we can widen the road without 
great cost.’ We find our 18-foot as-. 
phalt roads ’ rut and break off, but 
with a 20-foot road’ the motorist 
doesn’t have. to follow, so closely the 


~ 


same lane of traffic followed by all), 


the other cars.” 


Important.Lessons Leadon ! 
In his address.on the importance of 
surface finish and methods of control, 


creased only about | 400 ger cent, ac- 


\ eonding to T. H. Macdonald, chief: of 
}the United States Bureau bf Public 


Roads. 


| Factors in ides) Work 
Wider ek Smoother ~ Surfaces 7 


|. Three factors discouraging highway 
work are the scanty funds available, 
the depressed economic situation, and 


{the ecost\of Jabor and materials, said 


Mr. Macdonald. .-On the other hand, 
three factors intensifying demand for 
highway work are the. deferred im- 
provements, the returns from highway 
investments and.the need of universal 
easy and cheap transport facilities. 

Estimating that $740,000,000: would 
be available this year for road work, 
Mr. Macdonald said this sum is sub- 
ject to limitations and conditions that 
will materially reduce the total actu- 
ally expended. The amount available 
last year was $600,000,000, he said. 

According to William Ord of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, whose subject was ‘“Coop- 
eration in Road Building,” 10 parties 
or interests who have* more or less 
directly to.do. with every road built, 
and who should cooperate for the 
greatest good of the prestent: number 
are as follows: 

‘People. as a whole, ‘ction tax- 
payers who buy the roads, and vehicle 
owners who use them. Legislators 


| who make laws on financing, construc- 


tion and use of roads. Engineers of 
highway departments who locate and 
design roads: 

-“Contractors. who perform actual 
construction work. Manufacturers 
‘and producers, who supply materials 
not produced -locally by contractors. 
Other manufacturers who furnish tools 
and machinery. 

“Railroads who eanieort materials, 
plant, and men; bankers who handle 
money passing, among all parties; 
bonding companies and labor. . 

“Bach of the 10 parties has made 
great and important progress in its 
own particular branch.” 


NEED FOR SHIPPING 
SUBSIDY IS TOLD 


Stress Laid on the Necessity of 
Federal Aid for Merchant 
‘Marine at Meeting. of the 
Civil Engineers Association 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office’ - 


NEW YORK, New York—The need 


TAX. EXEMPT BONDS 


LOWER REVENUE 


Professor: Seligman Advocates 
Ending War Privilege, Saying 
Federal Income Would There- 
by Be Increased One-Half 


‘ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News, Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Abolition of tax exempt securities 
through the adoption of resolutions 
now before the House Ways and 
Means Committee amending the Con- 
stitution to this-effect would mean an 
annual increase of 50 per cent in fed- 
eral revenues, the committee was told 
yesterday by Prof. E. R. Seligman of 
‘Columbia University, economist and 
president of the National Taxation 
Association. Professor Seligman 
quoted statistics upon which his asser- 


tion was based, showing that the put- 
standing tax exempt securities ted 

federal government, inclusive of the 
Liberty and Victory loans, amount to 
$20,000,000,000. Estimates which had 


‘ 


been given the ¢ommittee by former) 


witnesses, placing the figure much 
lower, he declared were incorrect. If 
these securities were taxable, the goy- 
ernment would be richer by $300,000,- 
000:in income taxes. In addition to 
these federal securities, he estimated 
the amount of outstanding municipal 
and state tax free securities at. be- 


tween $9, 000, 000,000 and $10,000,000,- 
000. 

Continuance of the present system, 
Professor Seligman declared, will in- 
evitably have disastrous effects upon 
the economic condition of the coun- 
try, for the following reasons: 

“It will in a short time seriously 
endanger our federal revenues. The 
United States has developed a new 
program, he.said, in that thé chief 
support of the fiscal system has come 
to be the income tax, with tariff and 
other sources of revenue compara- 
tively insignificant. If the government 
loses .increasing potential income 
through the investment of large for- 
tunes in tax exempt securities, it must 


relther resort to the outworn system 


of taxing the states,/or must enor- 
mously increase other forms of tax- 
ation, 


“It will create a chetiaan clase of | 


wealth, which is contrary to the ideals 
of democracy. 

“It will retard investment in ordl- 
nary securities. 

“It will encourage the abuse of ashi 
lic credit and tend to create extrava- 
gance by municipalities and states. 

“It will prevent any general reduc- 
tion in tax rates.” 

Professor Seligman advoted the con- 
version of outstanding non-taxable 
into tax-bearing securities by the 
federal government, He admitted that 
some financial inducement would have 
to be offered to secure the consent 
of the holders of such securities, but 
insisted that this expense would be 
completely overbalanced by the added 
revenue. It would also entail a loss 
to the government in the resulting 
higher interest rate, but as the in- 
crease has been estimated at one-half 
to 1 per cent, this:item would also 
be outweighed. The $300,000,000, 
which, according to careful estimates, 
would accrue to the federal govern- 
ment from taxes on outstanding tax- 
exempt securities, would, according to 
Professor Seligman, go far toward 
solving the fiscal problems of the gov- 
ernment. 

Having made out his case for the 
taxation of its own securities by the 
federal government, and of 
securities by state governments, Pro- 
fessor Seligman turned to the ques- 
tion of federal taxation of state and 
municipal securities’ and state taxa- 


tion of federal bonds, which is pro-. 


vided for in the McFadden resolution 
before the committee. 

Objection has been made to this on 
the ground of invasion of state rights 
in that it would be possible for the 
federal government, by assessing taxes 
on state securities, to injure the mar- 
ket for these. This objection, Professor 
Seligman declared ;to be founded on a 
misconception of the case. The only 
way by which the credit of a state 
could be impaired, he said, would be 
by forcing it to market its. bonds at 
a lower rate or by taxing state securi- 
ties at different rates. The whole 


“purpose of the amendment, however, is 


to secure uniformity in taxation and 
to take state and municipal securities 
out of the privileged position they now 


state } 


‘the whole opinion. 


[COURT COMPELS CITY. 


TO PAY COMMISSION 
Special to The Christian. Science Monito 5° 
from its EasternNews Office _ 

NEW YORK, New York—Following 
the Court of Appeals decision uphold- 
ing the Transit Commission Law, @ 
peremptory writ of mandamus com- 
pelling the New York City Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment to honor 
the commission’s requisition for $700,- 
060 to meet its payroll and other ex- 
penses for the last two weeks of 1921, 
was handed down by the appellate 
division. The writ also compels the 
board to honor the commission’s 
requisition for $500,000 more to defray 
expenses for 1922 until more money 
is needed. 

The city had contended that the law 
was unconstitutional in permitting the 
commission to demand appropriations 
for its expenses from the Board of 


Estimate without the usual itemized 
requisition. In the words of Hiram 
W. Johnson (R.), Senator from Cali- 
fornia and special counsel for the city 
in this matter, it was contended that 
no city should be compelled to “have — 
its funds wrung from over-burdened 
taxpayers, dissipated at will by those 
not residents of the city, who do not 
contribute to its assets, pay none of 
its taxes and have no interest other 
than political advantage in its wel- 
fare.” , ¢ 

“Such a condition,” says Senator 
Johnson, “is a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of American gov- 
ernment. It has arisen in the past 
because a few people think they can 
govern better than all the people, but 
to admit the principle destroys the 
essence of municipal freedom and 
makes a mockery of democracy.” 

Three judges did not subscribe to 
Senator Johnson 
says that this minority reserved its 
decision on the most important of 
the city’s constitutional objections, 
arising from the “taking of the ‘prop- 
erty of the city,” as he puts it, “and 
the impairment of the obligations of 
its contracts.” Gov. Nathan L. Miller, 
gratified by the decision, says that the 
minority reserved decision on this 
point because they thought it was un- 
necessary to decide it. 


— 


for an American merchant marine and | 
for_ greater cooperation between rail- 


rdéads and shipping were discussed. be- 
fore the Ameriean Society of Civil 
Engineers here yesterday. The gen- 
eral subject was water transportation 
‘and the principal stress was laid on 
the necessity for a subsidy or other 
support if the objects of the United 
States Shipping Board were to be ac- 
complished. 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson, dean- of the 
Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, said that 
a greater merchant marine would. be f 
necessary, if there were to be any ex- 
pansion of the foreign trade of. the | 
United States in its.own. ships, as the ; 
present fleet was. ill-balanced: To i 
maintain the required fleet, subsidies 
would be necessary. To be profitable, 
the fleet must be progressively effi- 
cient, necessitating at least temporary |. 
‘| federal aid. 

Withrop L. Marvin, - general man: 
ager of the American Steamship Own- 


ue of the industry,” is the objective | Mr. Breed said: Note ay 
the new- National Association of 


- “We know now that impact is the 
com- Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- gréat cause of:destruction in our pave- 


ments. Impact is‘the bumping of one 
object ‘upon another. . As I roll a 
smooth cylinder along a smooth table 
there is practically no impact, but let 
ridges appear .in the table, and as the 
cylinder bumps along over them you 
get a series of impacts’ that, if the 
cylinder be heavy enough and rolled 
often enough; will soot wear out the 
|) surface ahd damage the structure. ._ 
“That is analogous to what is hap- 
pening to our roads. If the wheels of 
vehicles are smooth, and the pavement 
is smooth, there is no damaging im- 
pact from traffic, “The road lives even 
though it be weak in proportion to the 
volume and weight of traffic it.must 
¢arry.. But let.surface irregularities 
develop, and no matter -how strongly 
built, the whole pavement soon ae 
the effect of wear. . 
©"“We build our roads on an average 
to withstand a pressure ‘of 800 pounds 


‘asiei not for . 


oe a tar the ‘public 


ma 46. fires as. utors, of which ‘Will H. ‘Hays, Post- 


~ educate master-Ge |; ig to bé the executive 

chiser atten-: head. This statement of. the associa- 

tay mht less | tion’s purpose ‘ig his own, and he adds 

ne a declaration of-his ‘Belief in the ear- 

‘ol DS eeatnass and integrity of the associja-~ 

** 1 ton members’ determitiation to carry. 

“| ub. these - purposes. He also .¢x- 

‘ef his’ cof¥ietion : of , the. possi- 

| bilities. of. Rare ‘ambitious. plans © and’ 
od | as ‘Buccessful consummation. 

on. committee, ; ‘of | 

alewye is‘ chairman, 

ic will find that 

€ leadership of Mr. 

| and. . st aith? Iness ye 

1 e ted thusiasm ~whith -he~ haS never failed 

: “wh i ctainated to inspire, Tt is*made clear that Mr. 

! are 470 an” attempt,\is | Hays is the active and directing head 

Ha on y. ‘those applicants | of. the association. Hé-has signed a 

| e: Prost DY: the. in- contract giving him $150,000 a year for 

three: years, and.he will hand in his 

“public: aataiont in ‘resignation as” ‘Postmaster-General as 
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APPEAL. 1S MADE_ 
, FOR: ANCIENT FORTS 


*, “)? 


WASHINGTON. istrict of Columbia: 
—Historic military reseryations} | fio 
longer needed: ‘by the federal govern- 
ment, should be turned over td states 


or municipalities . esiring .to. per- | 
petuate them; in. preference’ to being | 
sold to persons likely to. devote: them: 
to commercial purposes, Chief. Justice 
W. H. Taft’ declared yesterday at’a 
hearing béfore the - House ilitary 
Affairs Committee. -/ 

The unusual appearance of'a chief. 
justice before. a congressional commit- 
tee en a subject other than one in- 
volving judicial matters, was. in 
connection with a bill authorizing the 

War Department to transfer Fort Hale 
and Lighthouse Point Reservation to 
the City-of.New Haven, Connecticut.. 

Fort Hale; Chief Justice Taft sald, 
‘is not-only a picturesque spot, ‘ideally-| 


located, but’ {fs a. memorial to the 


martyrdom. of Nathan Hale. It would 
re deplorable, he ‘declared, if such ‘a 

ract were to some one who might 
pain a danés hall or ie amusement 
place ethene that type on it 


EXTENSION OF TAX * | 
EXEMPTION URGED 


| ALBAN¥\New. ¥ork—Gov. N, L, Mil- 


ler-announced yesterday that he favored 
legislation extending for another year 


ther. extension of the tax > ‘exemption 
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per_lineal inch width of tire. Yet, if an 


| unevenness in surface of only 1-4 inch } 


occurs, the impact .of one rear wheel 
of a. five-ton truck may exert an im- 
pact pressure upon thé road of 20,000 
pounds. * Under such pressure, the un- 
‘evenness becomes a dépression whose 
edges break, causing further impacts 
and more depressions until the paye- 
ment is badly damaged. 

' “Invorder to lessen impact: we must 
| Keep’ smooth surfaces. How can we. 
+do it? Close scrutiny of work and in- 
finite-attention to details Are essential. 


{Then there are certain general reme- |} 


l.dies suggested by the general causes 
of unevenness, specific remedies being 
tried by different stateS or on different 
} jobs, and different -methods of: work | 
and machinery.” re : 


Gasoline Tax Proposed 

Proposals made in papers and ad- 
dresses on ‘Tuesday included one. to 
put a tax on gasoline’ consumption to 
finance highway Building. and repair. 
The declaration was also made that 
‘durin, the year a total of $740, 000,000 | 
is to be available for highway eapendi~ 
ture in the United States. 

“There is a growing sentiment in 
Minnesota,” said, C. M. Babcock, com- 
missioner. of highways of that State, 
“for increased taxes on motor vehicles, 
particularly trucks. Transportation 
companies are using public highways 
for commercial, passenger-and express 
business. They should pay taxes on 
gross earnings as railroads are re- 
quired to do. 

“Taxation /of highway ourpnnse 
throughout the United States is shift- 
ing from general property to vehicles 
using the. roads, on the theory that 
users 
-| greater share of road construction and 
‘maintenance costs. " 

“Many are. -advocating the gasoline | 
}tax as an equitable means for provid- | 
ing. road* revenues... The amount of 
| gasoline used ‘by:a motor vehicle is a 
measuré of its usé, for the road con- 
sumption of gasoline per car is,. with 
few. exceptions, almost directly in) 
ratio to intrease in weight and conse- 


| quent damage to highways. 


“The popular idea is that a tax of 


1.or 2 -cents a gallon \would bring 
| sufficient revenue 


es, but gasoline used 
‘year unted | to 


0 Spee every gallon 


in ‘Minnesota 


vehicle Praga 
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ers Association, said that ships were 
‘aS necessary for railroads as railroads 
for ships.. Shipping needed from rail- 
roads closer understanding than ever 
before. It was-not a ‘problem of creat- 
ing a fleet. It was the view of all 
practical shipping men that without 
the equivalent of federal protection 
given to other industries, the war- 
built tonnage would ‘continue to re- 
main in government hands. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Rail- 
way Age, said that there was much 
talk of competition between land and 
water transportation, .while coordina- 
tion had been emphasized too little. 
There were four classes of water 
carriers with which the railroads 
}eame in ‘contact: ocean-going steam- 
ers to continue the transportation of 


goods beyond the -point where. the]. 
railroads took them, which at present 


were -to a large extent treated as 
purély a. matter of economic choice, 
with a considerable preference toward 
foreign ships on account of rates; the 
coastwise fleet, wholly in American 
hands, which \the railroads regarded 
as a competitor; the Great Lakes 
fleet, largely utilized for transporta- 
tion when rates were such that rail- 
road transportation would be unprofit- 


able, or for seasons of great shipping | 


activity; and canal\ and river trans- 
portation, somewhat neglected, though 
the United , States had spent large 
sums on it. . 

Mr. Dunn said that determination of 
values as between rail and water trans- 
portation was an engineering problem. 
Public men and public opinion needed 
guidance in the solution of this prob- 
Iém and the competency of the engi- 
neering profession, in this respect, car- 
ried with it a corresponding duty. 

Specific problems of the railroads 
were discussed by Howard. Elliott, 
chairman of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
Toad Company; ‘William N. Doak, of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
mén, and Col. F, A.i Molitor, chairman 
of the Board of Economics and.Engi- 
neering of the Nationa] Association of 
Railroad Security Owners. 

, Colonel Molitor called attentidn, to 
these remedies which in his opinion 
were imperatively needed to place the 
railroads on a footing of prosperity: 

immediate discontinuance of attempts 
to lower freight rates; confirmation of 
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Why do live stock prices fluctuate? 
Why are some cuts of meat higher than others? 
What kind of competition is there in the meat business? 
Where does your meat come from? 

How does it happen that you can always get it? 
Why is the large packer necessary? : 


>K *k 


Wholesale Meat Prices 


WHYr 


Do wholesale meat prices go up and down with fluctuations in live 


Swift & t 8 Company s 1922 Year Book answers these and many. other 


for distribution, and there is a free for you. Send f 
it., You ll enjoy reading it. It Sa saveg file Misibaaiies r a 
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DOWN 
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Kitecss Suit & Codgeny 
4300 Packers Avenue 


Union Stock Yards, Beeson 
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Swift & Company, U. S.A. 
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“ATHLETICS - 
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Ito The Christian Science ‘Motiitor 
UM [d - Missouri—Next Tues- 
nise sto be an important day 
} Missouri Valley Conference 
| sre basketball race of 1922 
ie of Missouri will 


4 he Univer of Kansas in the 


| ft series of two games at 
nce = . These two univer- 
leading the champion- 
with threé ~victories 


) defea to the credit of each 
winner of the Tuesday game 
| oe / the only ugdefeated team 
nference. Today finds Mis- 
g Grinnell College, but this 

d to be an easy victory for 
par Grinnell has lost four 
pionship games to date. 

yc braska has already 
e to Missouri, but has won 
championship contests 

team can hardly be classed 
0 A running for the cham- 
_ The margin of victory for 

i was only five points and the 
reversed. when the two 

et at Columbia, Missouri, 


+ hl 
: : 


-. 


| ol Je the other teams in the 
8 to have’ much chance 
shing in one of the first three 
“ay Kansas State Agricultural 
yand Iowa State College appear 
the best of them. Washington 
srsity and Grinnell College ap- 
tk | be much weaker than the 


« © 
the ; 5 
ea, 7, 
‘ ‘ 


for individual go-l-scoring , 
‘to be a close and in- 

one. Just now Capt. G. E. 
2 of Kansas heads the list 
27 nts. He has made 18 goals 
floor and 26 from the foul 

%t to him comes, T. N. Pay- 
Drake, who has made 14 

the floor and 25 from the 

ine foria total of 53 points. 
. H. Bond '22 of Missouri is 
nae goals from floor and. 17 


) fou for 49 points and 
A. FE SE smh "22, Nebraska,. is 
1 17 goals from the floor 


Mi the foul line. Rody’s 18 
a the floor is the best of any 

or ; Peis Capt. T. C. Thompson 
Washington leads in foul goals 
i. full list of individual 


dito, 
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| by 7 goals to 2.. 


| The winners. displayed real form for} 


6/R. S. MAXAM NAMED 


‘in the spring. 


.| meet. The following Saturday the team 


Defeats Canadiens 10 Goals to 6 


| visitors was 


bina 
lest last val 
: rong on the defense and also 
) hoe ag well. 


makes the third 
successive defeat for the university 
team and they are practically elimi- 
nated from any chance to retain their 

tle this season. As a result of 

ednesday night’s game the winners 
and losers are tied for last -place in 
the league standing with Argonauts of 
Toronto, all having won one game. 


the first time this season and their 
combination and back checking was 
too much for the collegians. The fea- 
ture of the game was the playing of 
Soloman for the locals who appeared 
after several years’ retirement and was 
the best player on the ice. | 


S. G. LANDERS AND 


Former Red and Blue Track 
Stars Are Mentioned as Sub- 
stitute for Coach Robertson 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—At 
a meeting of the track committee of 
the athletic association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the names of 
S. G. Landers and R. S. Maxam, former 
Red and Blue track stars, were men- 
tioned asa substitute for Head Coach 
L. M. Robertson, when he goes over- 
seas with the -PennsfYlvania relay team 


It will be necessary for some one to 
take charge of the several hundred 
track athletes who will remain at 
Franklin Field, and either Landers or 
Maxam will be selected. Landers 
graduated. in 1920 and was one of the 
greatest broad jumpers and pole vault- 
ers the university ever had, He also 
won the United States national | hop, 
step and jump several: ‘years ago. 
Maxam graduated a year ago and was 
noted as a sprinter and quarter miler. 
The name of E. W. Eby, captain of the 
1921 Pennsylvania team and inter- 
collegiate half-mile champion for the 
last two years, was also mentioned, 
and he probably would have been ap- 
pointed had he not been transferred 
from his position in Philadelphia to 
Chicago: On the eve of his departure, 
the past week, Eby announced that he 
had retired from track competition. 

Pennsylvania’s indoor and outdoor 
track schedule was announced at the 
meeting and will ‘be one of the best 
‘ever held. The winter list opens with 
tie Brooklyn College games, Satur- 
day, January 28. The next week will 
find the Red and Blue entered with a 
number of its stars in the Millrose 
Club games in New York, and Febru- 
ary 4 a squad will be sent to the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association games. As the 
national junior Amateur Athletic Un- 
ion championships will be held in Buf- 
falo, New York, February 11, the Red 
and Blue will also be represented 
there, and March 11 will find the team 
in the indoor intercollegiate cham- 
pionships in New York. | 

The spring or outdoor schedule will 
open ‘with the annual handicaps April 
15. As usual, the university will have 
many entries in the relay carnival, 
April 28 and 29 and May 6. Cornell 
University will be there for a dual 


goes to Dartmouth for a meet and the 
season closes with the intercollegiates. 


OTTAWA EASILY _ 
WINS AT HOCKEY 


~ 


and Increases Lead in the 
‘National League Standing 


~ 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
P.C. 
2 .800 
5 .600 
6 .400 
? 300 


Hamilton . 34. c.ceveecse 3 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office , 


OTTAWA, Ontario — Wednesday 
night’s National Hockey League game 
between Ottawa and Canadiens was 
largely, featured by the work of the 
members of the Boucher and Cleghorn 
families. The playing’ of AGeorge and 
Frank Boucher of the Capitals was 


tory of the world’s champions, while 
their brother William of‘the Montreal 
team was one of the. stars for. the 
visitors and was assisted by Sprague 
and Odie Cleghorn. The latter scored 
four of his team’s goals and his 
brother the other two. 
The National Hockey League leaders 
obtained. an early lead; scoring four 
oals iff the first nine minutes and 
eading at the end of the first period 
by 5 to ls After. obtaining the lead 
the Senators were content. to hold 
their own and gave their substitutes 
ample opportunities to’ work into the 
great hockey Hee 79 that has been 
fashiqned. Nig pion weakness of the 
goal, Vezina having 
one of his infrequent poor nights.. 
The attack of the Canadiens showed | 
cohsiderable ) power and com- 
than of the occasion of their 
while Cleghorn and Corbeau 


In spite of the fact that 
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greatly responsible for the 10-to-6 vic- | 


HAMILTON WINS 
FROM TORONTO 


Surprising Reversal of F orm on 
_. Part of Winners Defeats St. 
{Patricks in Hockey Game, 9-4 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
- from its Canadian News Office 
HAMILTON, Ohio—A surprising re- 

versal of form on the part of the local 
professional hockey team resulted in 


ronto by 9 goals to 4-in a National 

ockey League game here Wednesday 
bo tewtdl For some time past the local 
management has not: been satisfied 
with the showing of the team and 
threats of sales and releases as well as 
a@ rearrangement of the players re- 
sulted in the locals giving their best 
exhibition of the season. ~~ 

The features of the game were the 
two and three-combination -plays of 
the’~winners as well as their speed. 
The score against the Toronto team 
would have been considerably larger 
had it not been for the brilliant game 
played by J. R. Roach in the visitors’ 
oal. 

' Individually and collectively the lo- 
cals were muth the better team with 
Arbour, Malone, Reise and Matte turn- 
ing in their best performances of the 
season and the remainder of the squad 
playing excellent hockey while they 
were on the ice. While Arbour scored 
only one goal, he Was the outstanding 


Play in the first period wds almost en- 
tirely in the Toronto end of the rink 
and the locals scored two goals. Dur- 
ing the first six minutes of the sec- 
ond period the St. Patricks evened the 
count, but the winners scored three in 
a row and were leading .5.to 3 at the 
Start of the third period. In the last 
20 minutes the locals again had much 
the better of the play. The summary: 
HAMILTON ST. PATRICKS 
Arbour, Carey, lw rw, Dye, Nolan 
Malone, Wilson, c Dennenay, Randall 
Prodgers, Carey, rw lw, Noble; Smylie 
Matte, 
Reise, M. Roach, rd 
ld, Sp RIED Stackhouse 
; J. R. Roach 
Score—Hamilton 9, St. Patricks 4. Goals, 
—Malone 4, Wilson 3, Prodgers, Arbour 
for: Hamilton; Stuart, Dye, Dennenay, 
Cameron for St. Patricks. Referee—c. 
McKinley, Ottawa. Time—Three 20m. 
periods. 


BARNES CHAMPION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


United States Open Golf Cham- 
pion Wins 
State From Edward Loos 


LOS ANGELES, California—J. M. 
Barnes, United States:open golf cham- 
pion, won the open golf’*championship 
of the state of California here Wednes- 
day when he made the 72 holes of play 
in 292. The tournanient took place at 
the Wilshire Country Club“ Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Edward Loos of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, former, state champion, finished - 
second with a score of 303. Three 


of 307. They were Jock Hutchison, 
British open champion;,Abe Espinosa 
of San Francisco, California, and Mor- 
tie Dutro of Pebble Beach, California. 
Loos lost the State championship in 
a spetacular play paired with Barnes. 
with a large gallery 
following and the conditions were 
ideal. Barnes slowly took the lead, fin- 
ishing the morning 18-holes in 71, 
par for the course, while -Loos took 
77. Barnes, in the afternoon, made the 
final 18 hdles in 74 and Loos in 79. 
George von Elm of Salt Lake, Utah, 


west amateur champion, furnished a 
surprise in finishing with 311, only 
seven players, all professionals, finish- 
ing ahead of him 

John Black, three times state cham- 
pion, and Ernest Martin, with 310, tied 
for fourth place, and H. Martin’ took 
fifth money, tying with von Elm, who, 
as an amateur, did not participate in 
the purse. 


JOSEPH MOORE WINS 
IN 880-YARD SKATE 


ST. JOHN, New Brunswick—Joseph 
Moore of New York, international 
skating champioi, won the senior 
Canadian championship at 880 yards 
in the tournament at Lily Lake yester- 
day, negotiating the final heat in 1m: 
35s. Boyd of Lake Placid, New York, 
Was second and Steinmetz of Chicago 
third. 

The 440-yard event went to Stein- 
metz in 403-5s.; Roy McWhirter, 
Chicago, “was . second; and Charles 
Jewtraw, Lake Placid, New. York, 
third. 

M. Leohard of St. John won the 
final at 440 yards for boys: under 12 
years when Murray of New ‘York fell. 
The time was 5li-bs._. 

Jewtraw set a new Canadian record 


19 4-5s. He won the final dash in 20s., 
with Joe Moore, international cham- 
pion, second, and Robert Hearn of New 
York third. The’ old record for the 220 
yards in-Canada was’ 20 1-5s. 

The one-mile, event went to Roy 
McWhirter of Chi , Illingis, in 3m. 

3-5s. _ Jewtraw was second, and 
Paul Forsman of New York kara 


AURA LEE WINS AGAIN — 


1-40: Tele ethirtanee Monitor 
from its canadian Nowe 


their defeating the St. Patricks of To<_ 


player of the game and was respon- 
sible for several of the local’s tallies. | 


Title of That? 


players were tied for third with scores | 


trans-Mississippi and Pacific North” 


for 220 yards in the tournament Wed- Pee 
nesday, negotiating the firgt heat. in|. 


the first time, proved stubborn op-' 
position for their opponents and the 
score was tied four times during the 
fame and had it not been for the 
good work of Crooks in the winner’s 
geal during the last 20 minutes the 
résult might, have been reversed. The 
Argonauts sprang a great surprise in 
the first game of the season by de- 
feating the Granites who are con- 
sidered strong contenders for tne 
Canadian title and for a while it 
looked as if they’ would defeat the 
present leaders but Crooks was the 
great* obstacle. The winners could 
not. strike their ‘stride at any time. 
The result places Aura Lee in front 
with four wins and no losses while 
the Granites are second with three 
wins and one loss. 


PRINCETON WINS 
AN EASY VICTORY 


Defeats Columbia in’ Intercol- 
legiate Basketball League 
Game by Use of Forward Pass 


s INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL — 
G 


College— 
Princeton 
Pennsylvania 
Dartmouth 
Columbia 


PRINCETON, New Jersey—Playing 
a remarkably strong defensive game 
and showing a ,short-passing attack 
that completely baffled the opponents’ 
guards, the Princeton varsity basket- 
ball teari won its firet home intercol- 
legiate basketball league champion- 
ship game of 1922, Wednesday night, 
by defeating the Cotumbia varsity 
31 to 10. 

' That Princeton presented a power- 
ful defense is clearly ‘shown by thé 
fact that Columbia was able to make 
only one goal from the floor during 
the entire 40 minutes of play and that 
was by Capt. L. R. Watson ’22 in the 
first few minutes of play. After tiiis 
Columbia never sank the ball in 
Princeton’s net except from the foul 
line. , | 

The Princeton attack was rather 
slow in getting started, but the second 
half found it at its very best.. The 
men used the short-passing game so 
famous in the Middle West and _it 
worked finely. Princeton would have 
had a much larger score but for poor 
marksmanship during the first half, 
as the ball was continually under the 
Blue and White basket. 

A. F. Loeb ’24 was:the high scorer 
of the game with four baskets from 
the floor and three from ‘the foul line. 
T. S. Gaines ’23 and J. J. Klaess ’24 
each made four baskets from the floor 
for the Orange and‘Black. The sum- 
mary: 

PRINCETON 
Jefferies, Wright, 


a 


COLUMBIA 


Wittmer,. Jennings, lg rf, Springhorn 
Loeb, rg....lif, Mullen, Houhahan, Smith 

Score—Princeton University 31, Colum- 
bia University 10. . Goals from floor b 
4, Gaines 4; Klaess/4, Jefferies 2 for Prince- 
ton; Watson for Columbia. Goals from 
foul—Loeb 3 for Princeton; Pulleyn 8 for 
Columbia. Referee—Mr. Bitler, Cornell. 
Time—Two 20m. acer? 


COLUMBIA LIOSES 
IN CLOSE MEET 


Capture 


Swimmers 
Championship. Contest by 
Winning the Relay Race 


PRINCETON, New Jersey—lIn one of 
the closest swimming meets, ever held 
in the local pool Princeton University 
defeated Columbia University in one of 
their dual championship: meets of the 
Intercollegiate Swimming Association 
Wednesday. night by a score of 29 to 
24. Princeton won the water-polo 
game easily, scoring 64 points against 
only 7 for the Blue and White. 

The swimming meet was a battle 
royal from beginning to end. Every 
event was closely contested and Co- 
lumbia was leadihg, 24 to 21, when the 
relay race started. This event was wqn 
by the Tigers by a margin of two feet 
Land gave them the meet. 

C. €. Moser *24 furnished the sur- 
prise of the’ meet ‘when he defeated 
Louis Balbach- ’23, Columbia, in ‘the 
fancy dive. The latter won the Olym- 
pic champion at this event. The sum- 
mary: 

50-Yard Dash—-Won by O. H. Lang, 
Columbia ; alter Eberhardt, Columbia, 
second: J. W. Cooper Jr.,‘Princeton, third. 
Time—26 %s. 

100-Yard Dash—Won bwy Walter.’ Eber- 
thardt, Columbia; R. A. Newby, Princeton, 
second: Albert * Rothchilds, Columbia, 
third. Time—im. 1%s. 

-230-Yard Swim—Won by J. §. Mont- 
gomery Jr., Princeton; Thomas Bray, 
Princeton, second; Paul Bernard, Colum- 
bia, third. Time—2m. 46s. 

Fancy Dive—Won by C. C. Moser, 
Princeton; 106.15 points; Louis Balbach, 
Columbia, second, 105.2 paints; E.. -G. 
Prime, Princeton, third, 98.6 points. 

Plunge—Won by William Mahar, Colum- 
bia, 75ft. in 53s.; F. R. Pawley, Prince- 


. @ 
Princeton 


ird. 

'200-Yara Relay Racé—Won by -Prince- 
ton University (J: W. Cooper Jr., H. S. 
Pole 2d.,.V. P. Shriver, -Edward Stinson 


dt.). “Time—im. 47s. 


BATHURST CUP MATCHES 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
, from its European News Office 
LONDON, England—The English 
and’ Rackets. Association, of 


| which Sir William Hart-Dyke is the 


— > ie 


it oe given 8,20. The trophy 
‘may be competed for by an amateur | 


ton, second, 69ft.; Roy Carter, Columb a, |. 


it wal any oe isan is hoped : 


| 


“ 


HARVARD AND 
YALE CLUBS'WIN 
Both Maintain io Positions in 
Class A Squash Tennis on the 
Eve of Their F inal “Contest 
METROPOLITAN INTER-CLUB SQUASH 


“TENNIS STANDING 
‘(Class A) 
Wen 


) ve 3 
1.000 
857 
429 
143 
125 


Lost 
0 


Club— - 
Harvard Club 
Yale Club 


1 
4 
6 
7 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEWYORK, New York—The two 
leading clubs for the class A squash 
tennis team championship, the Har- 
vard‘Club and Yale Club, maintained 
their. positions on the eve of their final 


contest for the championship as @ re- 
sult of yesterday’s; matches, the Har- 
vard Club winning all five matches 
from the Qrescent Athletic Club, 
while the Yale Club had toa be con- 


_|tent with a score of 3 to 1, with the 


match between T. R, Coward and H. 
R. Mixsell cancelled when it was seen | 
that it would not’affect the result.. 

Changes in the order of the teams, 
either present or prospective, were 
the matters of interest in the Harfard- 
Crescent. contest. R. E. Fink, for 
Crescent, had taken leading position 
on the team from C. N. Bull Jr., and 
met F’. V. S. Hyde in the match. Both 
showed the highest form and a bril- 
liant match resulted... The national 
champion had-the advantage, however, 
and won in straight games.. Former 
Champion J. -W. ‘Appel Jr., who has 
not heen playing much this season, 
announced after he had won an easy 
victory over James Doight that he ex- 
pected to try for second position on 
the Harvard team during the week- 
end by playing his team mate, Ander- 
son Dana, for the privilege. The sum- 
mary: ne 

F. V. S. Hyde, Harvard, defeated R. E. 
Fink, Crescént, 15—12, 15—10. 

Anderson Dana, Harvard, defeated Cc. 
M. Bull Jr., Crescent, 11—15, 15—9, 15—13. 

J. W. Appel. Jr., Harvard, defeated 
James Doigt; Crescent, 15—3, 15—6. 

F. S. Whitlock, Harvard, defeated C.: W. 
beta Crescent, 15—10, 18—17. 

» M. Morrison, Harvard, defeated K. F. 
noViuae, Crescent, 15—8, 15—8. 

H. D. Harvey, captain of the team, 
was .the only victor for Princeton 
Club, defeating O. L. Guernsey, the 
former fgotball star. A:.J. Cordier was 
the most brilliant player for Yale Club, 
defeating John Taylor without being 
extended. C. J. McGuire had all he 
could do to defeat A. W. Riley, both 


+ games’ requiring extra points. | The 


summary: 

A. J. Cordier, Yale, defeated John Ta 
Jor, Princeton, 1 .15~-10. 

H:.D. Harvey, Pr nceton, defeated ©. t. 
Guernsey, Yale, 10—15, 15—7, 15—12. 

Cc. J. MecGuirefi Yale, defeated A. W. 
Riley, Princeton, 17—14, 1714. . 

Livingston Platt, Yale, defeated Basil 
Harris, Princeton, 15—10, 15—11. 


SEATTLE LOSES IN 
. A CLOSE CONTEST 


Special] to The Christian Science. Monitor 

from its Pacifie Coast News Office 
| SEATTLE, Washington—Appearing 
a certain winner until four minutes 
before the end of the quarter, Seattle 
hockey team lost to Victoria, 4 to 3. 
Rushes by a four-man offensive won 
Victoria three scores in the last patt 
“of the last period. — 

Frederickson scored first for Vic- 
toria soon after’ the opening: © By a 
single ‘handed dash from. the. center 
of the ice around left wing and a 
quick thrust through guard. Less 
than a minute'later Riley followed for 
Seattle when the fiying puck re- 
‘bounded , from the ‘gallery screen to a 
short distanee right of the goal and 
Riley pushed the rubber in. — 

The tie was broken in the second 
period by. Riley of Seattle who received 
a long broadside pass from yston 
and shot it for Seattle's second goal. 

In the third period Fraser of Seattle 
was buled off*the ice and Victoria 
doubled its efforts so suddehly that 
Seattlée’s team work beca ie knotted. 
It fergot how to check, 
checked one of’C. Loughlin’ 's ‘shots, but 


him again and this time couldn’t check. 


pened Seattle’s. lead suddenly had 
turned to.a tie then. The summary: 
VICTORIA . SEATTLE 

Dunderdale, lw rw, Morris, Briden 
ek 6 draid o 0% nis Ktbwee oe h oo r, Walker 
Frederickson, y. Loughlin, c, 

c, Foyston, Morris 
Dunderdale,  Reneeraonr rw, 

lw, pu 4 Briden 


Powter Ott. ok g  S- pa age tp g, Holmes 


Score—Victoria 4, Seattle 3. Goals— 
Frederickson, €. Loughlin. Dunderdale, 
Halderson for Victoria; ‘Riley, Foyston, 
Walker for Seattle. 


‘WOMEN PLAN 


—— 


NEW YORK, '\New York—Women 
golf devotees here havé launched the 
organization of a club and acquired an 

option on a site fo? a course on which 
women only will be permitted, to play. 

It has long been the custom on golf 
courses throughout the: country for 
women golfers to give men players 
}full sway and right of way on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and holidays. /It was 
-a desire to get away from this restric- 
‘tion, it was said, that prompted the 


| for | organization of @ club for women ex- 


, | clusively. 

’ Eastern women, for the most part, 
are behind the project. . However, 
‘Mrs. Hathaway Watson, president of 
the Women's. | /Golf Associ- 

is a. member of ‘the organiza- 
committee. Other - mamvens: ‘of 
committee are Mra. H. F. Whit- 


Holmes’ 
in doing sd passed the puck back to 


Before the spectators knew what hap- | 


NEW GOLF CLUB} 


oul 


| 
the United States Golf Association; 


Mrs. Thomas Hastings, Mrs. Winthrop 
Aldrich and Mrs. Childs Frick: 

Miss Marion Hollins of Westbrook 
New York, United States woman golf 
champion, is chairman. Miss Hollins 
will leave next week for England, 
where, it is understood, she will confer 


with Miss Cecj] Leitch, who is taking | 


a deep interest in the new club. They 
intend to visit the cOurses which offer 
the best examples of links construc- 
tion for women’s championships. Be- 
cause of her work in connection with 
the organization of the new club, 
which expects to have its course 
ready for use next season, Miss Hol- 
lins has announced that ee ms not 
play in’the British women’s champion- 
ship tournament this year. 

“We are forming the club not only 
with’ the idea of having a place where 
we can play unrestricted,” Miss Hel- 
lins said yesterday, “but also with a 
view of building a course Which will 
be a real championship test for the 
sex.’ 


AUSTRALIA HAS 7 
NEW MOTOR RUN 


Royal Automobile Club of Vic- 
toria Holds 1000-Mile Relia- 
bility Trial With 31 Entries 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—A new 
standard for Australian motorists has 
been set by the Royal Automobile Club 
of Victoria and the 1000-mile relia- 
bility trial is, certainly the most in- 
teresting road. contest yet ‘staged in 
the Commonwealth. The combina- 
tion of sport, sightseeing and | skill 
was attractive, and the 31 starters ap- 
preciated the.arrangements made by 
the club through its sports committee. 

The cars competing were divided 
into three classes, light, medium ahd 
heavy, and the tests included petrol 
consumption, hill climbing, and: relia- 
bility. All. the. drivers who completed 
the run and did not receive prizes 
were awarded medals.“ The trial ex- 
tended over eight days,-two of! which 
were, however, occupied in sightsee- 
‘ing. The distance run varied with the 
class of car, some days the light cars 
being given easier tasks than the 


heavier and, again, on easy stretches | 
the light machines had much greater |% 


mileage allotted to them. 


As a whole, the distance varied from: 


130 miles to 200 a day. Included in 
the rout€ were two hard hill-climbing 
sections, one up Mt. St.. Bernard for 


a mile and 115 yards, and the second }- 


up Whitfield Hill/fer about five miles. 
The St. Bernayd test proved more 
severe than had been expected, but) 
the cars came through creditably. 
This climb is 5000. feet above sea level 
and has several very sharp turns, | 
Before. reaching the real test, the cars 


had to make good time over steep 


pinches, and’ on the lower. roads the 
surface was exceedingly rough.. Rain 
made the conditions Such that at 
places the light cars ‘were . forced to 
travel at 15 miles an hour on the first 
gear an 24 ongthe secon , 

In one réspect thé trial undoubtedly 
differed from a tour in Europe. The 
roads in places were bush tracks of 
the roughest kind, deeply guttered, 


and containing disconcerting bullock | 


wagon ruts, with sand patches to vary 
the excitement. ‘When the-rain de- 
scended’on such patches, the driver’s 
task was exceedingly severe. At one 
point the bridge across.a shallow river 
had been washed away ahd the cars 
had to ford the stream and climb 
steeply up the opposite bank. ‘THe 
first cars left’ a wet, greasy surface, 
and the adventures of the-ears which 
followed may be im&gined. An occa- 
sional wandering sheep added variety. 
The skillful driving of Miss Braith- 
waite was commented on by the com- 
petitors, and all congratulated her on 
the two prizes which she won. 


ALLEMANIA. WINS 


EASILY BY 6. TO 4 


Union Potsdam Is Successful in a. 


Close Match Agains€ Norden 
in Gerrhan Association Game 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 

BERLIN, Germany—There were only 
'two matches in the Berlin Association 
football league on December 18, one 
of them ending.in an easy win for 
Allemania and the other in a narrow 
victory for Union Potsdam. The for- 
mer side was opposed to Tasmania | 


and ran up a score of 6 goals to 1, | 


whilst the latter enjoyed a very close 
match against Norden, emerging suc- | 
cessful by the only goal obtained. In'§ 
other parts of Germany, interest was 
occasioned by games tn an, eliminating 
round of the competition Mo r the Ger- 
man Association Football Cup.« Sev- 
eral clubs favored to win met with 
reverges, two notable instances be- 
ing the defeat of the Football Club de 
Duisburg by 1 goal to 0 at the hands 
of the Sportklub, 1895, and the beating 
of Borussia of.Frankfort.By 6 to 3. 
The winning side in this case was the 
Sportfreunde eleven. Other cup-tie re- 


sults were as follows: 


BY 


a 


Altona, Hambutg. Rotherburgsort .. 0 


Hamburg nce 


Sport 
Hanover 
Eintracht 
3 Gut Heil of Kiel 0 
Eintracht, Nurem- 
berg 
gene ores ene Nu- 
Mittel Turn Verein 6 met 
Werein Fussball..10 W: | 
There was also an interesting game 
between teams representing the towns 
of Dresden and Breslau. Play in this 
match was of the keenest order, and it 
was only in the last minute that Dres- 


y; ite et:the firmer gresttent cf 


den snatched a deciding goal, to win 
by 3 to 2..-- 


Major Rawson 


INMAN WINS IN 
_: SECOND HEAT 


Defeats Claude Falkiner by 1136 
in the London Professional 
- Billiards Tourney 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor , 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—After losing by 
4241 points to William Smith in the 
first heat, Melbourne Inman gave a 
much improved display in the second 
heat of the London professional bil- 
liards tournament and defeated Claude 


Falkiner by 1136. The match was on 
level terms for 16,000 up. Play be- 
fan on December 12 and, at the end 
of the first day, Inman held a lead 
of 270 points. Showing admiraBle 
consistency, Inman increased his ad- 
vantage until, on December 15, he was 
1434 ahead. Then came a remark- 
able rally by Falkiner. He speedily 
made up lost ground and, in the Sat- 
urday evening session, scored as 
many as 1228 points against 277. A 
feature of his display was a break of 
429, made mainly by- top-of-the-table 
tactics. Thus the end of the first week 
arrived with Inman possessed of a 
slight lead of only 115 points. 

When the second half of the match 
began, Inman was not in a scoring 
mood, and, as he indulged in safety 
play to a considerable.extent, the rate 
of progress was slow. Following a 
careful break of 202 by Inman on the 
Tuesday, Falkiner made 169. This he 
followed up by some further useful 
items which brought him within three 
points of his opponents. But’ Inman 
drew away. After him went Falkiner 
and two splendid breaks of 244 and’ 
237 gave him the lead. Once ahead, 
he, in his turn, drew away, and, when 
play. concluded for the, day, was: 150 
points to the good. The next phases 
of the match were full of interest, first 
one and then the-other of the players 
being in front. On the last day but, 
one, Inman had quite reasserted him-: 
self and led by, 626. Despite some fine. 
play by Falkkiner, who on the last day 
made a run of 361, .Inman maintained 
his advantage to the end. The sum~ 
mary: ; name 
FIRST WEEK 
Melbourne Claude 

Inman Falkiner 

1,333 

. 2,668 


Saturday «: - ct _ "14,864 


TULSE “HILL. WINS... 
FROM HAMPSTEAD*~ 


Wimbledon’ Defeats Rikhowind.” * 
‘While Mid-Surrey Is Vietori- 


Special to The Christian pains Monitor 

from its European News Office 

LONDON; England — Despite the 
fact that, led by C. T. A. Wilkinson, 
the Hampstead Hockey Club’s for- 
wards did a fair amount-of attacking, 
Tulse Hill won’ by 4 goals to 0 on 
December 24. It was in defense that: 
the Tulse Hill team excelled, the half- 
hacks giving yeoman service to -both 
‘their backs and their forwards. 
Wimbledon, with G. F. McGrath: in 
the ‘team, defeated Richmond by 4 
goals to 2. Both Richmond’s goals 
were scored by J. A. Fawcett, pyho was 
the only member of the forward line 
to play up to his usual standard. 
Wimbledon’s goals were scored by 
(2), McGrath, and 
A. E. R. Gilligan. 

West Hertfordshire defended strong- 
ly, but lost, by 2 goals to 0, to Mid- 
Surrey, for whieh D. O. Light, playing 
at center-forward, scored once in each 
half. T. H. Fraser, in goal for the 
losers, had many opportunities; of 
proving his skill. He made: several 
excellent-saves, The Mid-Surrey for- 
wards were faster in mid-field than 
were their opponents, and also 
quicker to shot when in the circle. 
The Oxford University player, D.. H. 
Scott, operated at inside right for 
West Hertfordshire. Bromley de- 
feated Kenley by 10 goals to 0. The 
losers, however, had only 10 men on 
| the field during the first half. OQwG. 
| Miller, Cambridge University, played 
an excellent game for the winners and 
scored four goals. Other results were 
elas follows: 
Surbiton 
' Royal Observatory. 
Old Monovians .. 
Borough Polytec..,: 
Hendon 


Marble Hill 
Old sq@ughtonians. 


SEVEN PLAYERS IN 
BILLIARD TOURNEY 


NEW YORK, New York—Charles 
Heddon of Dowagiac, Michigan, title 
holder, heads the seven competitors 
qualified for the United States national 
Class A 18.2 balkline bi'liard champion- 
ship which will begin at the Crescent 


Malden ..... 
St.James’ (Hatch). 
West Ham... 
BOasnes >is cccisdbai 
Hornsey .... 
Chingford 

liford 


ate te Ee 


3! Athletic Club in Brooklyn, January 30, 


under the direction of the National As- 
sociatiqn of Amateur Billiard Players. 
The tournament will decide the four 
Americans who will encounter Bos, of 
Holland, and Roudil, of France, in the 
internationa] matches at the Manu- 
facturers Club, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, next month. 

The other entrants for the United 
States tourney are: E. A. Renner, 
Youngstown, Ohio; P. N. Collins, Chi- 
cago; E. W. Gardner, Montclair. New 
‘Jersey, and*E. °‘T. Appleby, F. S. Ap- 
pleby and T. H, Clarkson of New York. 


.ous in English Hockey Games | es 
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~BUSINESS, FINANCE; AND INVESTMENTS | 


FINANCIAL NOTES |ARGENTINA’S TRADE |AMERICAN OIL TRADE RECOVERY |. DIVIDENDS 
According tothe United States CHANGE AND ) FUTURE INDUSTRY ST ATUS ON WORLD SC ALE Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke, 50% on 


‘Department of Commerce the first common, payable in 5% cumulative 
One Reason for Relative Prosper- 
Review of Belated Effects. of 


forecast of the government of India preferred on February 1i to stock of 
\for the 1921-22 peanut crop from the February 1. Script will be issued for 
ity of Trade Is Absence of 
Readjustment That. Has Re« Competition on a Large Scale 
duced Commerce to Approxi- 


COMPENSATION FOR 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Government to Distribute Part 


of the £60,000,000 Award to 
Lines That Are Benefting by 


three provinces of Madras, Burma and fractional shares exchangeable for 
| Bombay, which comprise 99 per cent} stock only in multiples of 100 at the 
of the area of British India devoted office of the company in Roanoke, 
to peanuts, gives the area planted to Virginia. 

the end of September, 1921, as 1,046,- _..Mohawk Mining, $1, payable Feb- 


Improvement - United States 
Coming With the General 
Strengthening of Economic 


a. re i Bette 1 Than: 
+. Year With Increasing 


ay 


NEW YORK, New York—One of the 


| 4 ce ine mts ca o 
ange agua and More 
wiries _ From Overseas 


x ses ‘ %e 
: a Pp, wa ee oF ihe 
t a Waar 
» ee a S sat aan * 


htt) hae 


. a Meee 7 
a ae i: 


for Burma, 


roo py 


of The Christi : 
hope from its Eu European 
i ae At ee" News Office 
v. aU - Scotland—The general | 
n regard ta the Scottish 
stries is much better than 
1 at any other period during 
For the time being the 
and underwear trade is brisk, 
nes is a gredt deal more life 
_twéed industry, although 
ty plenty of scope for im- 
mt in\ the latter “ ranch. A 
ing feature is that,. in addition 
r home demand, there are 
e ing fromyoverseas. 
ery, underwear, and knitted 
sturers are doing a very 
, and several of them are 
me. There has been a 
| nd for winter makes of 
nds. Travihents generally, were 
ed ibegetind orders, and when the 
} came, many’ of them were 


time last year. 


tS F 


now at $193,546,363 


against 


Phidd 


ra 


ches 
wade 


‘dite 


of the war. 


TRE ie 
A | 


ing ov 


— 


and Commerce has 


ns mmoeanetayges 5 8 
Brussels in Fe 


000 acres for Madras, 272,000. acres| - 
and 171,000 acres for 
Bombay, including the Indian states, 
a total of 1,489,000 acres, which is 
42,000 acres, or 3 per cent, greater 
than the area reported at the same |. 


Canadian bank note circulation is 
outstanding, 
a maximum of .$249,165,707 
two years ago. The present outstand-. 
ing is the smallest since July, 1918. 
The ratio of gold reserve to notes: 
outstanding is now approximately 31 
per cent against'the low of 29 per 
cent last March. The ratio was 81 
per cent before the beginning of the‘ 
war and was 40 per cent at the close 


The Chinese Ministry of Agriculture 
instructed — all 
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bruary,.. Special atten- 
it is to be paid to silk. 
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farm products, 
and clothing showed a déclining tend- 
which was most pronounced 
in such articles as cattle, hay; pea- 
cheese, 
lemons, oranges and sugar. 
and house furnishing goods were listed 
| as unchanged, while fuel prices showed 
a slight increase and building mate- 
Tials advanced 3 per cent in December 
| Over the November level. 
- An iné¢rease for the month of 2 per 
cent: was reported in the group of 
miscellaneous commodities, including 
bran, millfeed middlings, linseed meal, 


: WASHINGTON, District of ‘Columbia 
—The general level of wholesale prices 
/remaineg stationary through Novem- 
ber and December, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the; United States 


Department of Labor announces. The 
eighted index number, with 
the 1913 price level denoted by; 100, 
stood at 149 in those two months, with 
the prices of 327 commodities con- } 


esses, 
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manila 


d tankage. Of the 327 
\odities, 116 were shown to have 

ed, 89 increased and 122 re- 
mained ‘Stationary in price in De- 


s of wholesale 
{prices in December, according to the 
|} announcement, was 21 per cent lower 
| than it was one year before, 
house furnishings goods showing the 
greatest’ decrease of 37 \ per cent, 
metals and building materials 24 per 
cent, farm products 21% per cent, fuel 
21 per cent, and food 19 per cent. All 
of the remaining groups of. commodi- 
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Gold red ‘fund.. 98,208 
Lgl ten, sil,etc.. 152/811 
Total reserves. . 3,051,503 
Bills discounted— 
Secured by US 
Gov oblig . 388,672 
All other 
Bills bought. in 
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.. RESOURCES 
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Total resources 4,898,090 ° 4,939,322 
LIABILITIES 


996 . 


15,400 © 
labilities $808,700 4,939,322 5,946, 979). 


- FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS: 3 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Combined resources and liabilities of 
the 12. federal reserve bankseof the 
United States (last 000 omitted) are 
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Gold & gold cer $382,460 $382,138 $220,239 
Gold settle fund 469,367 502,010 421,325 
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ears ‘Pre-War Levels 


By aieaitad correspondent. of The Christian 
Science Monitor , 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—The 
year 1921 brought marked changes in 
the trade between Argentina and the 
United States as compared with the 
years of the war and the period of 
inflation and speculation. which im- 
mediately followed the drmistice. Ar- 
gentina was, perhaps, one of the last 
of the great importing nations to feel | 
the effect of the readjustment to moge 
or less normal conditions which be- 
came evident about the middle of 1920, 
and it is from’ this point onward that 
'wide fluctuations in Argentina’s im- 
ports and exports. from and to the 
United States became noticeable. 

The year 1921 opened with the 
balance of the merchandise account 
heavily adverse to Argentina, amount- 
ing -to $63,000,000 for the last six 
months of 1920. Importers in Argentina 
{found themselves with heavy stocks 
on hand which had been bought at 
high prices and at the same time were 
faced with a notable decline’ in the 
demand for imported commodities, 
which was the natural result of the 
stagnation in the movement of ex- 
portable agricultural products. This 
was attributable in part to the reduced 
standard of living in the European 
countries, which have always been 
; Argentina’s, best.customers. 


Increase of the Dollar 


One of the most: important results 
of this combination of adverse circum- 
stances was the steady increase in the 
value of the Américan dollar in terms 
of all the other currencies of the world, 
and this handicapped still further the 
exports from the United States. Amer- 
ican exports to Argentina, which in 
November, 1920, amounted to $26,000,- 
000, fell steadily in value and quantity 
until in March, 1921, the total value 
of Argentina’s imports from the United 
States amounted to only $12,168,000. 
From Apyil until July, 1921, monthly’ 
‘imports from the United States’ aver- 
aged only $7,300,000, and in August 
had decreased to’ $5,000,000, at which 
point they remained practically sta- 
tionery during the remaining months 
of the year. No statistics for Novem- 
ber and December are yet available, 
but it is likely that there has been 
but little change. 
¢. The average monthly imports into 
Argentina from the United States in 
the . last pre-war year, ‘1913-14, 
amounted to about $3,700,000. If it is 
borne in mind that price levels during 
the last few months have been abput 
‘40 per cent in excess of those during 
1913-14, it will be seen that the volume 
of United States exports to Argentina 
are about equivalent to the last pre- 
war year. And this, in spite of the 
fact that exchange in’ New York has 
been steadily. adverse to Argentina, 
reaching a premium of about 50 per 
‘cent during the month of July, 1921, 
and in the face of almast .unprece- 
dented depression of business in all 
lines in Argentina due to the causes 
already mentioned. 


Trade with the United States 


It will be seen, tlierefore, that the 
United States is maintaining its nor- 
mal trade with: Argentina in so far as. 
exports to this country are concerned, 
and that.there are certain typical 
products of American industry which 
are so well established in the local 
‘market that the commercial inter- 
change between the two countries has. 
not been affected even by the present 
unfavorable conditions and the double 
handicap of the adverse rates of ex- 
change and favorable rates for Euro- 
pean countries. 

Exports from Argéntina to: the 
United States show marked fluctua- 
tions. and changes, the monthly value 
decreasing from. $22,000,000 in. Sep- 
tember of 1920 to an average of about 
$6,000,000 for the first six months of 
the current year:' The lowest | point 
was reached in September, ‘whén the 
total value of exports to the United 
States amounted to only $2,800,006. . 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 
~ 5,256] LONDON, England—The weekly 
.| Statement of the Bank of England 
$41,528| (last 000 omitted) compares as fol- 
18,215 lows: 


lard, 


rope, 


with 


1921 


164,601 


205,462 
301,231 


056,117 


650,979 
25,918 


259,375 


. Jan, 19, Jan. 12, Jan. 20. 
1922 1922 1921 
£122,599 £123.626 £128,540 

19,623 15602 16,876 

, 117,821 129,886 120,012 

Gov. securities’ “. 47,143 55,003 54,510 
Other securities .. 83,974 85,162 81,324 
23,275 18,196 


12,680 |. 
666,452 


Circulation _ 
sia bre 


Public deposits~.. 
Private deposits~. 


39,962 
202,036 


-* 46. 13.87 
128,452. 128,287 

Bank rate, % .... 5 
Treasury | notes outstanding ag- 
gregate- £ 234,031,000, compared with 
£288,516,000 last week. The amount 
of gold securing these notes is now 
£ 28,681,000 against HAS055, 000 in the 
previous. week. 


2,603 
26,204 


dice 


FOREIGN _ EXCHANGE 
Thurs. Wed. Parity 
~-$4.21% $4.22%% $4.8665 
(French)... .0818% .0818% . 
Francs (Belgian)... wise ie O783% . 


26,678 


chief reasons for the relative pros- 
perity of the American oil industry, 
compared with other trades, is the 
absence of competition in crude and 
refined oils from countries with de- 
preciated currencies and cheap labor, 
Germany, France, Italy, Poland, Bel- 
gium and other countries, with ex- 
tremely cheap labor, and moneys at 
extreme discounts in the foreign ex- 
change markets, can produce and sell 
abroad many articles of merchandise 
at prices far below those of the 
American and British manufacturer. 

But these countries do not produce 
crude oil. Neither are they of any 
importance as refiners. Hence, their 
cheap labor and money does not per- 
mit them to compete in crude and 


refined oil] markets in which fields 


American companies are dominant. 
Therefore, while foreign manufactures 
of various kinds can be made to suc- 
cessfully compete with American 
products in the markets of the world, 
the oil industry does not have to face 
such competition as is permitted by 
economic conditions of these foreign 
countries. 

The crude oil production of the 
world is now approximately 2,200,000 
barrels daily. Nearly 70. per cent of 
this, 1,400,000 barrels daily, is pro- 
duced in the United States fields and 
handled at American refineries. Mex- 
ico is producing 600,000 barrels daily, 
of which American companies and 
refineries handle at least 80 per cent. 
Thus American interests, in these two 
countries, get approximately 1,900,000 
barrels of daily oil. production, nearly 
90 per cent of the world’s total, 

Production of crude oil in Peru, 
about 6000 barrejs daily, is controlled 
by Americans. The Standard Oil of 
New Jersey owns 80 per cent of the 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., which in turn con- 
‘trols. the International Petroleum, 
Ltd.. and the latter is dominant in the 
Peruvian fields. American interests 
aiso have a substantial part of Ruma- 
nia’s production of 30,000 barrels 
daily. American companies are not 
represented in such producing fields 
as -Persia, Egypt, the Dutch East In- 
dies, and Russia. Production in the 
latter country is an unknown quantity 
and is not included in the estimated 
world crude production of 2,200,000 
barrels daily. 


IRREGULAR TREND 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—wWith a govern- 
ment crisis threatened, caution was 
exercised in the making of commit- 
ments on the stock exchange yester- 
day, and the markets generally were 
irregular... Maintenance of the Bank 
of Hngiead’s minimum rate of dis- 
count at 5 per cent caused selling in 
the gilt-edged list and values were 
weaker. French loans were dull and 
unchanged. A deadlock in the negoti- 
ations in bringing about an end of the 
strike of the, workers in the. Transvaal 
gold district made Kaffirs flabby. 

The oil department was idle, but the 
undertone was hard: Royal Dutch 


4 


_| was 36, Shell’ Transport & Trading 


49-16 and Mexican Eagle 313-16. In- 
dustrial shares were steady with the 
feeling confident. ‘Hudson’s Bay was 
55g... Rubber issues dropped in sym- 
pathy with the staple. Home rails 
weré quiet and easier. Dollar descrip- 
tions were well maintained. There 
was no feature to Argentine rails and 
changes were narrow. . 

Consols for money 52%, Grand 
Trunk 1%, De Beers 10%, Rand Mihes 
2, bar silver 34%d. per ounce, money 
31, per cent, discount rates—short 
bills, 4 per cent, three months bills 
3 13-16 @ 3% per cent. 


IRREGULAR TREND IN 
NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, New ‘York—While the 
stock market as.a whole displayed an 
irregular tendency yesterday, consid- 
erable Interest was centered upon the 
sensational advance of Gulf States 
Steel, which madé an extreme gain of 
20 points, closing with a net advance 
of 165 points. Buying of this stock 
has been on a very extensive scale 


| recently and the movement is asso- 


ciated with proposed plans of inter¢sts 
of Henry Ford in the south. Another 


report attributes the accumulation of 


the stock to the newly organized South- 
ern Steel & Iron Company of Chicago. 
A few other stocks also registered 
considerable upturns yesterday, but 


j declines were jin the majority, tighter 


money rates being an important factor. 


_7|/-Government and other bonds were ir- 


regular. Call money ruled at 4% per 

cent. Sales totaled 870;700 shares. . 
‘The market closed at an improve- 

ment from the low prices: American 


Bosch 38, off 1%° American Locomo-} 


tive 10514. off 1; Canadian Pacific 125, 
off 1%; Chandler 59%. off 1%; Gen- 
eral Electric 142, off 14%; Houston Oil 


735, off 1; Replogle 30%, up 2%;} 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 178, up 
1%; Studebaker 88, off 1. 


ORDER FOR FUEL OIL TANKS 
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Special to The Christian Scienée Monitor . 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England—It is announced 


650 by Modern Transport that,the 


2680| been awarded by’ the Admiralty the} 


‘contract for the. supply, and erection 
‘in- Singapore, of 10 steel of] fuel tanks, 
each 116 feet in-diameter by. 45- feet 


i through 


Conditions in Other Countries 
‘\ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW YORK, New York—In review- 
ing the outlook for 1922 the United 


States Federal Reserve Board finds 
the most encouraging feature of the 
business situation to be-the positive 
foundations that have been established 
upon which to build banking and busi- 
ness, but, it. adds significantly, no 
complete or general-recovery of do- 
mestig business will be possible save 
the rectification of foreign. 
conditions. The board says, however, 
that the economic outlook abroad is 
distinctly better, and now comes fur- 
ther. confirmation of the prospects for 
business in Europe in the reports of 
two representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that 
point to the great need of foodstuffs 
that will be, required there this sum- 
mer. 3 

According -to the summary of the 
report of the study of these men, Ger- 


many alone will need 2,000,000 tons 


of imported foods before the next har- 
vest, and the United Kingdom, France, 
the Scandinavian countries, Tzecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Italy and Switzer- 
land are looking to America for great 
quantities to supplement their own 
supplies. 


Progress Steady 


While economic conditions continue 
to right themselves slowly abroad the 
domestic progress is going on steadily. 
One of the most encouraging indica- 
tions is the increase in carloadings of 
revenue freight, for the week ending 
January 7. Cars loaded in that week 
totaled 605,992, an increase of 74,958 
over the preceding week, according to 
reports received by the car service 
division of the American Railway As- 
sociation. Although this represents 
decreases of 91,649 and 224,681 cars, 
respectively, from the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920, it is the first 
increase in loadings reported for over 
amonth. Heavier loadings than those 
of the preceding’ week were recorded 
in all commodities except one. Load- 
ings for the year 1921 totaled 37,918,- 
789 cars, against 43,729,067 in 1920 and 
40,243,530 in 1919. 

The number of idle freight cars for 
the same week increased 27,998; com- 
pared with the previous week, but the 
gain in loaded cars is regarded as of 
more importance and value as a 
business barometer. 

Another index to business is found 
in the Chicago Northwestern road 
which reports that during the first 17 
days of January the road handled 69,- 
806 cars, against 65,872 in the same 
period in 1921. 


Automobile Trade Revival 


Some of the automobile manufac- 
turers report a revival in business, 
among’ them. the Studebaker and 
Chandler. The latter company shipped 
195 cars in five days ended January 
14. Current deliveries are at the rate 
of about 35 cars daily. Two months 
ago the plant was practically shut 
down. The company plans to produce 
4000 cars this quarter, which com- 
pares with a total of approximately 
5500 machines shipped in the full 12 
months of 1921. 

The rise of Studebaker on the stock 
exchange reflects its past success and 
good prospects. Studebaker has sched- 
uled an output for the first quarter 
of over 23,000 cars, twice the total of 
11,600 cars sold in the first quarter of 
1921.. The management has set its 
goal for the year at 90,000 cars, which 
compares, with record sales of 66,500 
cars last year. — 

Such large production mean§ a cor- 
responding increase in earning power. 
The price reductions this month were 
made. possible by lower costs and 
wages, coupled with an increase in 
labor efficiency. 

Steel men ‘continue optimistic, and 
President Warner of the Trumbuill 
Steel Company summarizes the for- 
ward looking sentiment when he says: 


\“There is being lajd a firm founda- 


tion for a great business revival, be- 


cause we are getting back to funda- 


mentals forgotten during the last few 
years; economy and thrift always pre- 
cede a business revival. Demand for 
steel products is gradually increasing, 
and the output: of mills is growing 
each month. This is caused by the 


general optimism prevailing.” 


AMERICAN TRADE 
- WITH GREECE GAINS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The trade of the United States with 
Greece for 1921 shows an increase of 
approximately 1200 per cent in value 
over pre-war figures, says the Near- 
Eastern Division of the Department of 
Commerce, which bases its estimate 
for the year on the returns for the first 
11 months of 1921. 

, The total value of both exports and 
imports between this. country and 
‘Greece approximated $52,000,000 in 
1921, against only $4,348,277 in 1913. 
Of the total for 1921 exports to Greece 
from this country should be valued at 
approximately $30,000,000, while im- 
ports into’ the United States from 
Greece should be about $22,000,000. In 
1913 the total value of American ex- 
‘ports to Greece was but $1, 102,239, and 
sonia $3,256,038. | 


_ YTALIAN BANK EXTENSION | 
" ROME, Ttaly—The Banco Italiana 


| Diseonto has been granted permission 


‘by the government to extend its opera- 
‘tions. It is understood that the Cab- 


) Se ee ee ne fe 
institutions. 


ithe Mexia, Texas, 


ruary 21 to stock of February 1. This 
is the first payment on this issue since 
November 1, 1920. 

American Brass, 1%%, 
February 6 to stock of January 31. 

American Bank Note, extra of $1 on 
common out of ‘profits, of 1921; also 
$1 on common, both payable February 
15 to, holders of January 28. 

Russell Motor Car, quarterly of 1% 
on common, reducing rate from 7 to 
4% per annum, also quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, both payable Feb- 
ruary 1 to stock of January 23. 

Wampanoag Cotton Mills; quarterly 
of 2%, payable February 1 to stock of 
January 16. The usual rate formerly 
was 1%% 

Stafford Mills, quarterly ‘of 14%%, 
payable February 1 ,to stock of Jan- 
uary 16. / 


RECORD SALES OF 
GAS DURING 1921 


General Expansion of Industry in 


United. States: Is Reported by 
the American Gas Association 


NEW YORK, New York—A new rec- 
ord in sales was madg by the gas 
industry of the United States during 
1921 when 319,888,000,000 cubic feet 
were sold,: according to the American 
Gas Assotiation. New customers num- 
bering 2,617,000 were acquired during 
the year and meters in use were in- 
creased nearly 500,000. Last year’s 
consumption was double the total] 10 
years ago and three times the amoynt 
used two decades ago. 

The association ‘reports 6,670,000 
domestic cooking appliances in use, 
an increase in one year of 260,000, 
while gas water heaters number 1,423,- 
000, an increase in one year of 100,- 
000. There are in use.in American 
homes 9,217,000 gas-burning appliances 
and 10,000,000 incandescent burners. 
To take care of service demands im- 
posed in a year by. the addition of 620,- 
000 additional gas-burning appliances, 
gas companies increased the output 
20,000,000,000 cubic feet. 

The e of gas for industrial pur- 
poses is steadily increasing, until there 
are now more than 1200 ways in which 
it is utilized. Of manufactured gas 
sold, 21 per cent is for itumination, 54 
per cent for domestic uses other than 
illumination, 21.67 per cent for indus- 
trial. uses and 3.83 per cent fer mis- 
cellaneous uses. 

The 10,000,000 tons of coal gonsumed 
in one year by gas plants represents 
about 1,000,000 days of work for the 
men who mine it, and it makes 300,000 
average carloads. 


CANADIAN CUSTOMS 
REVENUE DECREASES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Qntario—Canadian cus- 
toms revenue for the first nine months 
of the fiscal year ending November 36 
totals $68,608,628, compared with $124,- 
376,063. for the corresponding period 
last year. This represents the some- 
what startling decline of $55,767,435. 
The decline is attributed partly to 
decreased natural value on which 
customs are based and partly to 
restriction of imports through the 
|}appreciation for purposes of valuation 
of the currency of European countries. 

Direct taxes, including income and 
sales, however, show a considerable 
increase, and the total decrease in net 
revenue when the two years are com- 
pared is only $30,372,970. Expendi- 
tures, fortunately, also show a de- 
crease for the nine months of the 
present year, totaling $224,575,727, 
compared with $238,348,909 for the 
corresponding period of last _year. 

ITALY’S LABOR SITUATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy—The industrial situa- 
tion in Italy is rapidly improving. 
Official figures in Labor.disputes for 
the first six months of 1921 show, in 
comparison with 1920, a reduction of 


‘ 


payable | 


amongst 


66 per cent in the number of strikes, 
of 83 per cent in the number of. 
strikers, and of 87 per cent in the'! 
number of working days lost. The | 
figures for 1921 are even lower than) 
the average for the first 10 years pre- | 
ceding the war. The industries which | 
have been most affected by strikes are’ | 
the building,. engineering, shipbuild- | 
ing, mining and textiles. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Strength was 
displayed in the wheat market yes- 
terday and prices closed about 2 
points higher, with May at 1.14% and 
July at 1.023§: Corn advanced frac- 
tionally, May delivery closing at 53% 
and July.-at 55%. Provisions were 
higher despite a setback jn hogs. 
January rye 795¢b, May rye 85146b, July 
rye 78%4a, May bariey 58b, January pork 


16.10b, May pork 16.25, January lard| 


9.42a, March lard 9.52a, May lard 
9.72, July lard 9.92a, January ribs 8.77, | 
July ribs 3. 87. 


PRAIRIE PIPE LINE 


NEW YORK, New York—The Prairie 
Pipe Line Company expects to have 
its new eight-inch line completed into 
field ‘about next 
March. The line; with four pumping 
stations and other equipment, will 
cost about $2,000,000. It will be un- 
usual in that all lengths will be welded 
The 


, 
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instead of having screw joints. 


‘fruits in anv 
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Higher Transportation Rates 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

LONDON, England—The railways, 
which are benefiting by the high 
freight and passenger rates, are about 
to receive an added windfall in the 
distribution of part of the £60,000,000 
compensation awarded them by the 
government. As already reported in 
The Christian Science Monitor, the 
new grouping of main railways has 
eliminated considerable competition, as 
well as reducing some expenses. Now 
the companies are about to receive 
compensation from the government 
for the war damage arising from lack 
of upkeep while under government 
control. 

How the £24,500,000 out of the com- 
pensation settlement under the Rail- 
ways Act is to be allocated amongst 
the different British railway companies 
entitled to share in it, is just now a 
matter of great interest in view of- 
dividends for the half year now clos- 
ing. The Railway Companies .Asso- 
ciation and the Association of the 
Smaller Railway Companies have now, 
states The Railway Gazette, by order 
of the Railway Amalgamation Tri- 
bunal, published a joint- notice of 
a preliminary scheme of allocation 
which is to be submitted to the tri- 
bunal for its approval. 

This scheme reserves in suspense a 
portion of the £24,500,000 in respect 
of claims still to be investigated or 
settled. Under the scheme it is pro- 
posed to distribute at once £ 23,610,437 
76 companies and com- 
mittees, leaving £889,563 for alloca- 
tion for (1) items which are dis- 
puted by other companies, and (2) for 
interest on capital eens ap the 
amounts of which have nof vet Leen 
agreed by the government. 

The immediate allocations proposed 
include the following: 
Caledonian Railway 
Glasgow & South Western Ry.. 
Great Central Railway 891.637 
Great Eastern Railway.....cece. 1,065,595 
Great Northern Railway........ 1,042,161 
Great Western Railway.......... 2,916,546 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway 1,277,687 
London & North Western Rai'way 3,065,088 
London & South Western Railway 1,046,161 
London, Brighton & S. Coast Ry 720.971 
Metropolitan Railway.......ceee. 185,383 
Midland Railway. veces e 2,931,286 
North British tailway. er peeee 1 18C,e 


£1,126,618 
403,638 


+North Eastern Railway. 


North Staffordshire Railway 
South Kastern & Chatham man- 
pris Sapa eas 1,031,071 
Kighty-one smaller companies and 
committees are proposed to be’ ex- 
cluded from the present allocation as 
being neither themselves conducting 
their traffic nor maintaining their un- 
dertakings. These “worked” com- 
panies are entitled to share in £500.- 
000 exclusive of the £24,500.000, 
which does not exclude the £5,000,- 
000 to be distributed amongst the com- 
panies which have suffered special 
hardships. The remainder of the 
£60,000,000 compensation will not be 
distributed until next: year. 


JAVA-AUSTRALIA _ 
TRADE RELATIONS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
ADELAIDE, South Australida—Ree- 

ognizing that Java must play an im- 
portant part in connection with the 
proposed north-south transcontinental 
railway line to Darwin, a section of 
the Federal Public Works Committee, 
which has been inquiring into the rail- 
way project, recently visited Java. On 
his return here, Senator Newland, 
chairman of the sectional committee, 
pointed out that it was necessary to 
remember that the linking up of the 
Baghdad and Siberian railways might 
bring Darwin within 14 days of Lon- 
don and have an important influence 
on the construction of the proposed 
Australian line. 

While in Java Senator Newland 
learned that merchants complained of 
having received from Australian ex- 
porters inferior leather, jam, biscuits, 
chocolate, etc. These poor quality goods 
had damaged the Australian trade. 
Among the goods which Java required 
today were those mentioned and dried 
quantity, flour, cheese, 
butter, hams, milk, oranges and apples, 
potatoes, onions, sweets and tinned, 
chilled and fresh meat. 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 

PARIS, France—The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France (figures 
‘in francs, last 000 omitted) compares 


as follows: 


Jan. 20, 
1921 
5.501.400 - 
267,900 
5,634,700 
37.123.600 38.152.800 
°.467,500 3,301,500 
23,800,000 25,600,000 

Sh 6 


Jan. 12, 
1922 
5,524,400 
"80,000 
4,812,990 


Jan. 19, 

1922 
5,524,500 
"80. 200 
Loans & dis. 4,778,600 
. . 06,785,700 
Deposits ..... 2,451,700 

War advances 

to state ...23,350,000 
Bank rate “%. De 
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NEW PAC IFIC CABL E 
Specie! to The “hr'istian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—The  fed- 
‘eral government has approved the - 
proposed duplication of the Pacific 
cable, and it is understood that other 
governments have assented. The work 
will soon be commenced, the board's 
reserves being sufficient to cover the 
cost of the scheme, including new 
cables to Auckland, Suva, Fanning and 
Honolulu. 


ee ee ee 


DIVINEND NO. 64 
Conveyancers Title Insurance Company 


30 State 


A semi- 5 ee Poms adibepr ay of Three Dollars . a. 
share will be payable Vebruary .1. a 


lengths will be 40 feet each in 


place | 
of the —_ 18 feet. 


| wemn H, EDES, Treasurer 
Boston, 13 January, 1922. 
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Fy /) Hatiotion’ te’ be the facteat: grewins 
A -4f eit "itt the country 
—From a modest 2,250 in 1900 to 75. 000 in 1921, 


MOLT! | ta and still increasing—is the sensational growth 
OCEAN ae CAL. 


brought to Lonag Beach. One of the most de- 


you'll return to || 
i} Open the year mast for permanent and transient business 


D. W. KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, Mass. 


Telephone Brookline 1870. 


sirable residential spots in United States and 


natural advantages .and ideal climate have 
Noted for being the largest and finest hos- a thriving business, industrial and pleasure cen- 


telry in the beautiful Santa Monioa ney ter. Union Pacific Railroad terminal, Only 20 
‘District. Only 14 miles from Los Anges miles from Los Angeles. A wonderful ocean 
Strictly Fireproof. Surf and warm beach unsurpassed on the West Coast. Home 
Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Motoring, us c, of the celebrated Hotel Virginia. ‘Truly a ‘‘City 
Dancing. ‘Two Municipal Bands play every of, Opportunity,” Write for literature. 

day inthe year. European Plan. rst class L. W. Ballard. Executive: Secretary 
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Long Beach, Calif. 
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Spend x — Saummer Vacation at the Only 10 deavets tatlation in tempera- 
ture the year round. t trip to 
HOTEL VEN DOM E California is complete without a visit : 
; | Snaubtere of the'sts apsuih ize 
yoy nyo Casrerste tmos 
Che art of tas famous Samia Clare Water) ||| | Sin complete Proprast a 
Sports, | 
AL. TAHOE - INN 5 Carl 8. Stanley, Manager : 
Al Tahoe, California ! ON" | 
(Beautiful mountain By the south end DEL MONTE, CAL. 
: of Lake Tahoe ) 
~ FRED W.-TEGBLER, PROPRIETOR. - , : ~ 


4. t nce” 
eam a gcc Sy Comfort without Extravaga 


0 Hotel Cecil sts | 


Fireproof. 6th Street, between B and C. 
In the center of town 
High Class... Quiet Reasonable Rates 
CHAS. L. DIX, Proprietor 
baw DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
ACOA 


CENTRAL 


Hotel Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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\ 
SAVOY CO., Inc., Lessee 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


455 Columbus Avenue 


Braddock Park and Columbus Sq. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 
‘Tel, Back Bay 8043 
: RATES 
Every room with a private connecting Corner Suites, 2 Slee 
bathroom all porcelain tubs: athroom, private 
For 1 person. . 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 per day $5 per day. 
For 2 persons. 2.50, 3.00, 4.00 per day Corner Suites, 3 Sleeping Rooms, 2 Par- 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. .8.00 per day lors; 2 Bathrooms, private hall—For 6 
_ For two /persons. persons, $7° per day. 
Special weekly rctes and descriptive booklet on application 
Excellent Restaurant; Moderate Prices; Ladies’ Orchestra 
The Savey, very centrally located, is within a short distance of all Churches, . Theatres, 


and Shopping District. ‘Cars pass the Savoy for all R. R. stations and Steamboat 
Landings. GEO: F.,/ KIMBALL, Managing Director. 
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Hotel Arlington 


COR. ARLINGTON, TREMONT, CHANDLER AND 
BERKELEY STS., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A, 7 


Five minutes’ walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre 
European. Plan Telephone—Beach 6160 
‘ '@) én 


500 Rooms O¥er one mile ne: of outside 1 rooms. 


RATES For one person $2.00. and up. For two persons $3.00 and 
up. No extra charge for reoms equipped ‘with twin beds. 

Every sleeping room has a private connecting bathroom,, with Porce- 

lain Tub. Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application. 


No-Tip Hotel Dining and Check Rooms 


Club Breakfasts 25c to $1 
Special Deby Luncheon 65c 


ue d’Hote Sieane $1 
6:30 P. M. to 8 P. M. 


A la Carte 7 A. M. 
to 11:80 P. M. 


‘Sunday Dinner $3 
12 to 8 P. M. 
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The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
, land is as near Homelike as it is possible 
to make a large hostelry in a large city. 
Quiet refinement. surrounds every move 
made by every employee. “All the con- 
ditions conducive to a comfortable stay. 


The Convenient Location Is an 


Additional Advantage 


$70 ROOMS 
WiTH BATH 


—" 


reinia 


Obie. North UBT Corner Rush 


| - Chicago + 


EUROPEAN | Oe ieakiakie | 


One of Chicago's best located and 


most comfortable resident and transient 
Lake 


IN BOSTON 


You have the choice of three 
excellently conducted fiotels man- 
aged by the J. .R. Whipple 
| | Corporation. ~One supply depart- 

ment purchases for all three and 
not only buys in the best markets 
of this country, but also imports 
extensively. This is but one 
factor which has made the 
cuisine of these hotels famous, 


Hotel Touraine 
Universally esteemed for. 


PLAZA 
HOTEL 


ESTABLISHED !911 


-~ 


its lugury, beauty and 
distinctive homelike at- 
. mogphere. 


COPLEY SQUARB 
BOSTON, MASS.U.SA 


Within en easy 
reaching dis-. 
tance of Bos 


Parker House 


A. hotel of traditions, 
and exceptional comfort. 
Perfectly appointed. 


ton‘’s shopping Young s -Hotel 
center and ter. 

\ in the financial district. 

World - wide reputation 

for New England cooking. 
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| Forest Hills Inn 


Room. and bath $3.00 per day. 


The Gladst tone 


Hotel. Bellevue 
' Beacon Street 
Next to State House 
BOSTON 


HOTEL KUPPER 


- Nwex Sts. 
| KANSAS . Me. 


\ Plan 


under same 
VIRGINIA. } 


Fireproet hotel Fé one of -the ant 
- beautiful environments in A 
No finer Saray hotel.in. the city. 


cetent ty really fine table. 
ra ghia 4 deal pase to live from standpoint 
ot aomee accessibility and surround- 
ings. 


15 MINUTES FROM. PENNA. ee 
) TRAINS. 


MIN UTES FROM WA ST. MIN. : 
THEATRE AND SHOPPING 
ICTS. 30 .MIN BY MOTOR 


\ND CENTRAL STATION. 
Forest Hills Inn, Forest Hills, L. L 
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Telephone 6290 Boulevard. 


Hotel End Endicott 


parle cg 


4% 


* One Block Fiom Central Park 
Large outside Rooms and Bath for twe 


» $25 10.930 per, week. | 
_Paren_Bedvo and But, $90 to $40 | 
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Wes Tmt < CALIFORNIA 8 oe oe pees _ NEW. ENGLAND __ Rie ei ae a NEW -YORK 
| ORGET the chilling blasts of Winter and enjoy life uitder Sunny Jotel Hemenway MAR’ I 
Fe Southern Skies, and amidst semi-tropical flowers, in Beautiful BOST ON; MASS. 
pie hee visa -- where it’s ve Springtime. [n_ its —a : Overlooking the beauliful Fenway Park | New ek, . 
| A modern hotel with the harmonious | HEN Hotel McAlpin interests 
MARYLAND ~ HUN TINGTON ~ GREEN senercliits oka: saint Minn. .-Te ) , va 
ladies traveling aléne courteous pro- | i 7 ase ae a and spent a large 
will be ‘found every comfort and luxury ‘needed to make a sojourn in tection is assured. . unt of money in beautityi ing and 
California delightful. Privileges of the famous Pasadena Country . minis person, pons pe ees | modernizing the famous Martinique Hotel, a 
See —— 3 ay yr Toe Golf oo we an ~ canoe — : te oat pone “% toe —- “ | oat short time ago, the name was changed to 
Only 10 miles from ngeles and 25 miles from beaches ake 10 jects sebeindion Guan. The Annex; ‘This implied: that by sinaderd 
Pasadena your Winter: destination. Maryland and Huntington, |. H. TORREY. Manager | 7 4b idee y ards 
American Plan. Green~European and American from $2.50 and ysis Soes . 8 | i " and by proximity it was an annex to Hotel 
$6.00 day respectively,. All rates che “agente 30% Tess than ‘< ‘a McAlpin. 
last season. ' 
[8 vax ' . a : | } vx The name has caused confusion. There- 
Diels : For information, address . “The Home of Perfect Comfort ; | fore, for the benefit of the guests and the man- 
| agement, it i d that th 
CALIFORNIA HOTEL COMPANY, PASADENA, CAL. ye ge * announced that the name 
J. B. COULSTON, President \ “Martinique” will be restored. It is now a 
Brookline’ s Beautitu , new Marinigue—sew in decoration, fri 
ae ing, Policy and charges. 
rat 1; vase — , = ‘ te . 
ye | After you've visited all California, - Beac onsfield ; 2 \ | The hotel is first class, the management. is 
thai . first class, the location most-central and the 


tariff genuinely moderate. Pleasant rooms 
from $2.50 up. Popular club breakfasts 
from 45¢ to $1.00. Substantial luncheons 
and dinners at $1.25 and $1.75 and a well 
>! prepared and quickly served selection of | 
satisfying dishes a la carte at new prices. 


Try the Martinique. We know you will 
like it. Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin. — 
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Frank E. Jago. | 
Resident Manager. . 
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bea WF poe ct find accommodations and service as. 


as the name and setting, promise. 
mites Townsend 


Prince George 3 
otel : 28th St. 


Near Fifth Ave. 
, New York ’ 


1000 Roonis and Bath 


Room and Bath 
$2.50 and .up 


Rooms with 
two single beds 
and bath 
$6.00 and $7.00 


‘In the very center of New York’s buitadins 
and social activities. 

Metropolitan in its appointments and 
operation, yet known best of all for its 
homelike quiet and for the unfailing 
comfort that its guests expect of it. 


George H. Newton, 
Manager 
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Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath 


$8.00 


‘Park Avenue Hotel 


Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Sts. 
Subway Station at the Door 


NEW YORK 
Single Rooms $2.25 Per Day Upwards 


! 
ADVANTAGES NEW YORK | 

Glose to amusement and shopping 
| 


pS a 8 


center. | John McE. Botéman 
Unique  dinin loggia overlooking / 
sunken palm ga | 
Orchestral music ret highest order. 
GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor. 


Also Wider same management: HAR- 
GRAVE, 72nd St. at 
to Central Park.) Booklets 


President | 
The traveler arriving at 


can go directly to any one 


y applying to either of the of the Bowman Hotels at 


Pershing. Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


| 
Grand Central Terminal | 


HOTEL COMMODORE 


Geo: W. Sweeney, V. P. 
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ly for The Christian Science Monitor 

, and significant advances 
¥ _-made in natural 
n art 1d the ‘increasing closeness 
a between such 

led fe and industrial efficiency in 

, are brought into promi- 

) recent annual report of 

ttee of the Privy Council for 

ic and industrial research. In- 

I official publication 
nt: 1 support to the argu- 
; educational expenditure is 
“expenditure. The commit- 

out that research is, in.their 
“the main if not the only 
ce of fresh productivity in in- 

ry, and it is only by increased 
yity the world will find a way 
its present economic difficul- 
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a I of the report records the 
on Made during the past year 
mn the eme for cogperative re- 
arc Le e industries, and gives a 
ort outli ot what has already been 
ym pli i by some of the earlier 
ich associations. Six new re- 
rch Tuadeciations have been estab- 
e "during the past year, making 
/ mumber up to date 24, and two 
* shave been approved and will 
’ be incorporated. The six new 
tions will deal with research 
motor cycles and -cycle- 
rs, electrical and allied industries, 
K, cutlery, music industries and cast 
The committee state that “dé- 
Bs adverse conditions under 
eye is laboring at the present 
e feel confident that, given ade- 
ortunity; energetic adminis- 
nf and patience under difficulties, 
passociations will fully justity 
“of the government fh pro- 
i and the hopes entertained 
“behalf by their founders.” 
he same time the opportunity is 
€ repeating the warning given 
he “rast annual report against ~ 
fhted policy of confinin 
irct L of janizations tothe séarch for 
of immediate commercial 
e,” “¢ the opinion is emphasized 
when profitable production 
alt, wisely directed research 
riments offer the best hope of 
new copa and of reducing 
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At | an example of the. methods is 
| the problems of manufacture 
investigated the following 
on from the program of the 
| Sewer ‘Research Association 
cited: “There are two pos- 
nes of advance, namely: (1) To 
x probleme directly by methods 
past experience without 
; investigate the fundamental 
e of the j processes. (2) To try to 
29 yagi ahd physical 
¢ ge juced during ninfiatectare 
4 "establish, gradually, a broad 
lway along which future advances 
'y be made. Each method has its 
‘ope r place, but while: the second 
od slower in producing ‘results at 
‘4 sommencement, it will undoubt- 
y be most fruitful in the long run. 
he 1 advances of natural science 
ba wed on.this method of funda- 
nta “research, and it is chiefly by 
aid that’ the research association 
poses to seek the advance of the 
str Acting on these lines: the 
on has begun investigations 
uch questions as the structure of 
n fiber, the constituents of raw 
, and the strength of yarns un- 

ve ying stress. 

> ast association in connection. with 
kindred and almost equally im- 
t woolen and worsted industry 
initiative in several inter- 
firections. It has been occu- 
rig the past 12 months in 
lipping as a research institute a 
~ house” and grofinds which - it 
in Headingley, 
» house has been adapted to ‘pro- 
__bwe chemical laboratories, a 
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F room, a cloth examining and 
neg aan’s room, a _ photo-micro- 
room and various offices and 

on The education committee 
i ansociation has issued a report 
local education authorities 


is on the needs. of nat-/ 


science and the necessity . for 
iding a thorough groundwork. and 
g in theoretical :and applied 
“in | secondary s 8, SO 
the enter upon textile 

“ak the age of 18 they may 

a necessary fundamental 


rey! work of this kind is the 


Leeds. |' 


laboratory, a library and read- pepe 


~ 


application, the individual firme being 


jieft to work out the methods of ap- 
plying the new knowledge to their own 


particular’ problems. The’ committee 
favor the latter_opinion. “We recog- 
nize,” they say “that individual asso- 
clations must work out for themselves 
the problem of combining pure re- 
search with an intimate knowledge of 
the conditions of industrial practice, 
but we afte of opinion that the second 
view will be held to be sounder, and 
that research associations will decide 
to keep in the forefront of their policy 
the vital importance of the Hectic aco 
tions of fundamentals. 


Nation-Wide Scope 

Part II of the report describes : the 
work that has been done, not for in- 
dividual industriés, but for. national 
purposes. In reporting upon the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory the _ in- 
creased activity of this institution is 
described. From the first, the aim of 
the laboratdry has been to secure the 
highest attainable accuracy in. all 
fundamental measurements and the 
maintenance of standards: the prac- 


, 


tical and industrial importance of this’ 


is now generally recognized, and the 
laboratory has now come to be re- 
garded as.the natural custodian of.the 
fundamental standards of the country. 
Another feature of its work is the 
large |amount of special research -un- 
dertaken on behalf of technical in- 
stitutions, research associations, and 
private firms. The demands from 


manufacturers for special investiga-. 


tions continue to increase, and indi- 
cate widening recognition of the as- 
sistance which the laboratory is able 
to render. It recéives payment of the 
full cost of all work done for research 
associations or private firms. | 

In Part III it is stated that the 


last year has witnessed the steady 


growth of the ‘system of grants to 
individuals, and a list is given of re- 
searches conducted by such men as 
Prof. Sir 'E. Rutherford, Prof. Karl 
Pearson, and Prof. J. W. McBain. 
There will be general agreement with 
the statement of the committee that 
the real limit that should be set to 
umber. of 
suitable workers: available, for it. is 
clear that men capable of independen 
scientific research always © produce 
more than they cost. ! 

The committee are also on stron 
ground in their summing up of the 
importance of this work to the state, 
and the necessity for its support from 
public funds. Capable research work- 
ers are needed not only by the State 
for attack upon urgent problems; they 
are needed also by our industries as 
a means to higher produttion, and by 
the universities as.leaders and train- 
ers of fresh recruits. ' Further, .the 
report insists, it is necessary in the 
unprecedented economic circumstances 
of the present time to cling fast to 
the reasoned optimism which is the 
driving force of constructive imagina- 
tion, and patiently to lay .unobtrusive 
bases for the new and stable order. 
The, main directions for advance lie 
in higher efficiency, increased output, 
and ‘greater economy. And this econ- 
omy consists in a wise and reason- 
able. outlay upon the acquisition of 
knowledge, | discovery and research. 


PROGRESS. IN * 
' NEW ZEALAND 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand—In- 
cluded in the, reforms intended in New. 
Zealand’s educational system is the 
shortening of. the primary school 
course 80 as to enable qualified pupils 
to enter upon.an intermediate second- 
ary course at an earlier age; the Edu- 
cation Amendment Act,of 1920 extends 
the compulsory. school age to 15. years 
instead of 14. In the new e tion pill 
just introduced provision is mate for 
special classes for. backward childrén; 
for.the registration.of private. schools, 
of: which several exist; for. the ad- 
vertising of. ‘vacancies. for teachers, so 
that\teachers in one district may have 
the opportunity of applying for vacan- 
in another district. and for the 
adel on of bapils in New Zealand, 
and tle Cook Islands to benefit 
by: tke national scholarships of New 


Zealand. 
-Emphagjs. is laid in the bill on the 
uestion of loyalty. Teachers who are 
British subjects: will be required to 
take the oath of allegiance and those 
who tre not British, subjects - must 


agree to. ‘observe. the laws of. New. 


Zealand. ‘Once a week, after a lesson 
in‘ history. and civics,‘children in state 
schools ‘aré_ required to join in wal< 
uting the flag.. In a few cases parents 
have forbidden their children to take 


in ‘this ceremony,’ and the’ point. 


pert te raised: whether such ‘children 


'| should’ be refused ‘admission to attend | 


‘Mr. .C, J. soasdoll the Minister 


=| beginning ‘ September, 
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thing, | signed by one of his or*her parents | 


from 153 in 1919 to 86. in 1921. This 
tendency is not in harmony with the 
recommendations of the report on: the 
classics which appeared in the same 
year, but it is expected. that the in- 
fluence of that report will make itself 
felt in future years. One reason ad- 
vanced for the decline ig the practice 
of entering pupils for the examination 
after only two years’ course of prepa- 
ration. ‘ 

The report is causing attention to 
be drawn to the overcrowding of the 
schools owing to an incfease in the 


number of pupils without .a.corre-|. 
sponding increase in- accommodation. }: ’ 
In 1920-21 ‘the. total of. pupils in. the}, 
schools was’ 23,149-10,581 “boys ‘and: 


12,581 girls—an increase / Over . the 
previous year ‘of 5.6 per cent. 
increase has ppt: a severe | tax upon 
the accommodation of thé’schools. It 
is evident also frgm the report that 
not ‘only is the ~saccommodation 
strained, but many applicants for ad- 
‘mission have to be excluded alto- 
gether: In ‘Pembrokeshire, for © ex- 
ample, 496 candidates sat in. 1921 for 
124 scholarships, an, increase of 96 
on those who'sat in 1914. _The figures 
arg,even more striking for the ‘indus- 
trial “areas, where the demand. for 
secondary, education is intense. In 
many. cases, huts and-makeshift class- 
rooms. have been provided, but. such 
temporary accommodation isnot” prop- 
erly suited to the: purpose. | 
Another fact which emerges from 
the report is the lowering in the 
standaftd of staffing Since 1916 there 
has, been a steady and significant in- 
crease in the proportion. of pupils to 
staff. In 1916 the number of pupils 
per head of staff was 19.2. In 1921 this 
had risen to 22.9, with the inevitable 
result that individual attention and |’ 
training are becoming hhh wi ad 
difficult. - 


FORBIDDIN G OF. HIGH - 
SCHOOL F RATERN [TIES 


Special) to The Christian Science Monitor™ 

' WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The forbidding. of -high school 
fraternities and sororities because. of 
their abuses’ with regard. to methods 
of initiation, their destructive. effects 
upon scholarship and their extrav- 
agances, has been the attitude of the 
Washington Board of Education for 
nearly three years. But inasmuch as 
the board’s decree has not been strictly 
énforced and fraternities and sororities 
have continued despite the board’s~-or- 
ders, also because’ patents have re- 
cently been not a little aroused by the 
doings of these secret organizations, 
the superintendent of schools ef .the 
District of Columbia has called for the 
adoption of the following rules: — 

1. That membership on the .part of 

any junior high or high sthoql pupil 
in any association, organization,.club, 
frdternity, or sorority which has not 
been: approved by the. superintendent 
of schools is forbidden. . 
~ 2. .That an association, organiza- 
tion, club, fraternity; or sorority 
which enrolls in its membership 
pupils of a junior high or high school 
shall submit to the superintendent of 
schools such information as:*he may 
require regarding its constitution, by- 
laws, nrembership, eligibility. require- 
ments for membership, time and 
place of meetings,:programs of meet- 
ings, and any necessary information, 
as:.a basis for the. superintendent’s 
approval’ or disapproval of said ‘or- 
ganizations. : 
“8. That all associations, Organiza: 
tions, clubs, fraternities, or sororities 
which may. hereafter be approved by 
the superintendent of. schools shall be 
placed under the official supervision 
of the faculties of the’ several junior 
high and high schools. : 

4. Any pupil who. has not ‘dizean- 
tinued his membérship if any agsocia- 
tion, organization, ¢elub, fraternity, or 
sorority which has not been approved 
by the superintendent. of schools. shall 
thereby disqualify himself-er herself: 
(a) From holding a ‘commission of 
warrant in the high. school cadet 
brigade. (b). From holding any posi- 
tion, eithér elective or a ntive, on 
any school publication. (€) From rep- 
resenting his school. on any team in 
competitive athletics, ‘rifje matches, 
interscholastic debates, or..dramatic 
permanoes. (d). From being certi- 

ed. as. eligible. to stand for election 
to any class office. (e) From holding 
any position. in.a high school. bank. 
(f), From: holding any ‘office in ‘any or- 
ganization,’ club, -or aetivity which 


‘comes -under the directiom of the 


school. (g)-From receiving any form 
of hqnors other than those awarded 
for scholarship attainments. (h) From 
holding any position:as representative 
of his school. | ~ 

~The p visions of Rule 4. shat] not 
apply to members of the senior. clags 

in good standing of the school year 
“1921, - even 
though they were on or beforé May . 
1921, members of an organization’ 
- ‘approved | by the school autho 

5. That, after Septeniber 1,, 1924, 
and at the beginning | of: eaclt se- 

ter or more: ‘frequently’ if re- 
quired, each pupil ‘in a, junior. high 
or high school shall be required. to 
furnish the principal of the ‘school {the 
with a. signed statement, counter- 


This . 


were. not being obtained. And 


HARVARD TUTORIAL| 
"SYSTEM 


Specially for The Christian Sciende Monitor | 


The Harvard tutorial system is a 
pioneer development in American ed- 
ucation. To understand it, however, 
as a natural outgrowth of older meth- 
ods of education, it is necessary to 
consider what the preceding condi- 
tions were. 

- Up tothe middle of: the ninetéenth 
century, . ‘at Harvard—and until much 
later in* many plates—the require- 
ments: ‘of ‘a. liberal’ education ‘were 
definite and .uneoOmpromising. . The 
presidency of Charles W. Eliot (1869- f 
1909) saw. the gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible at first, growth of the ‘“‘elec- 
tive system” at Harvard. Under this 
the -only restriction placed on the 
seventeen, courses requisite for -a de- 
gree was that one course in English 
should’ be taken during the freshman} 
year. This arrangement. has lately 
been - modified, requiring also one 
eourse: in either French or German 
for those who do: not offer both 
languages for. admission. Six--courses” 
must. now be taken on some. one sub- 
ject; ‘while ‘six more. must be équitably 
distributed through the other three 
divisions. . 

During the early part of President: 
Eliot’s administration the well-known 
system of faculty advisers. also took 
root at Harvard. It is true that some 
professors are conscientious in enter- 
taining all their advisees during the 
cours@ of ‘the year, coming to know. 
them all: personally, and’ so become 
advisers in reality, but this is the ex- 
ception. _Thgt the faculty advisory 
system has ‘ceased to function in many 
cases is strikingly shown by. the fact 
that. out. of a certain lot of. courges- 
of-study: cards (plans for four years’ 
-work) handed in at:the office recently, 
78 per cent were wrong. Yet the men 
who. had handed these cards in must | 
have gone.’ through the form ‘of con- 
sulting _ their . advisers, as. the’ latter 
had in each. tase ‘affixed his signature 
to ‘the card.) +; ge 


Fundamental “Purpose 

Probably \the chief reasons for the 
failure of the advisory system are that 
it has rested upon voluntary effort for 
support and: its aims have been vague; 
promoting the welfare of the students 
in a very general way. The_ fun- 
damental purpose of the present ar- 
rangement. is that each student should 
know a little of everything and some‘ 
one thing well.’ Meanwhile, however, 
the number of. courses .have been 
greatly increasjng, and it has. been 
found that=in the third. division—the 
departments of ‘history, government 
and economjcs—the - results teh 
o in 
1914 it: was announced that all stu- 
dents ‘concentrating in this» depart- 
ment must (beginning with the class 
of 1916. at, ‘Harvard,. and of -1917 at} 
Radcliffe) take’ general final examina- 
tions.on the whole field of the division 
as well as on, the special subject -of 
concentration. i 

-- The. tutorial system was devised at 
the same’ time, to meet’ the special 
needs - of’ these’ students, Notwith- 


‘standing this, one-third. of the men 


then :concentrating ‘in that division 
promptly changed ‘to some other de- 
partment where general final examina- 
tions were not then required. 

‘But instime.it bécame manifest that 
the tutprial system was fulfilling the 
function for. which it was-invented:\ 
Men .who followed ‘the: directions. -of 
their tutors had little difficulty in pass- 
ing their general final examinations. 
And’ the division. again drew as many 
men-as formerly, but with this dif- 
ference; that the standards of scholar- 
ship of men: concentrating in ‘this de- 
partment had. been raised materially 
by thé loss of the mediocre and poorest 
students through ‘this process _ of! s 
‘elimination. - eels 


The. Reason for Being 
Géneral final examinations are thus 
the raison d’étre of'the tutorial system, 
put they may occur independently also, 
as‘is the case-at Bowdoin. It-is also 
(to: be noted, that<in. the department 
of English at Harvard, general final 
examinations are now ‘required (to be 
given this year at Harvard for ‘the 
first time and next year at Radcliffe), 
but the old system of faculty advisers, 
though iewhat remodeled, has not 
given way to the: tutorial system. 
Thesé advisers, appointed during the 
course of the: student’s . Sophomore 
year, as has long been.the custom 
at Harvard—but beginning only with. 
the class of 1923 at Radcliffe—are not 
tutors. - They. have no regularly ap- 
pointed times‘ of meeting their ad- 
visees, . and. so the amount of assist- 
ance witch they render the individual 
student depends—as it ‘has long since; 
solely upon ‘the initiative of the 
student. ‘It is the existence ‘of the 
‘general final examinations that puts 
the ‘teeth into the tutorial system, and 
so it ;seems. not unlikely that’ time 


_ 


may obliterate all distinctions between | 


the functions of a tutor in the his- 
tory department and an adviser in 

‘the English department, although at 
the ‘moment there is a very real dif- 
ference between a tutor and an ad- 


gr his or her guardian, indicating the viser 


ijations, organizations, fraternity, |: 


tlor sorority of ma he ‘or she: is % 


| exclude-from 
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member. . | 
It is not. the purbous of this regula- 
tion to debar a, pupil from Securing:a 
high-school education, but it\is the 
intention of the above ‘provi to 
epresentative. henéret 

pupils who continue to be. 


Year, according =. Prof. ‘A. Lipari, 
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“When. the tutorial syshhion had been 
running in the department of history 
government and economics for several 
years, it was, found that “concenfra-| 


tion” in some one, subject. was being |: 


obtained, and that. the mastery of 
fields and subjects rather than of mere 
purses had been greatly encouraged. | 
nd been with a view to extend- 
‘these advantages to. other, depart- 

its of the college and of Radcliffe 


either the tutorial] system, or the gen- 
eral final ‘examinations - extended. to’ 
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their departments, on the grounds: that 
‘these sciences follow such nearly fixed 
paths of development that an examina- 
tion in an advanced course is at the 
Same time an examination in all the 
,;work whieh has preceded. pe 
The tutorial system .is the outcome 
of Harvard’s effort to cope with large 


numbers, to supply closer intercourse | . 


and cooperation betwéen professor and 
student than is possible in classes: of 
very large attendancé, as. for instance 
in a class with 700 members such ‘as 
History I. It supplements class 
instruction with what amounts to pri- 
vate instruction—and it» éosts in pro- 
portion to the- greater value. “The 
tutorial system costs’$40,000‘a year in 


ne division alone,” says’ Professor 


|Harold H. Burbank of Harvard, who ‘is 
at the head of the’ tutorial: system in 
the third division,. where it was first 
introduced in the college. 


At Other Colleges 


The Princeton preceptorial system 
appears at first glance to be virtually 


the same as the. Harvard system, but 
‘there are, two important differences. 


The Princeton .system ‘means the 
breaking up of all -large.. lecture 
courses into several, smaller ‘groups 


which meet once. a: week. with a pre-. 


ceptor, a man’ of professorial: ‘caliber, 
for informal discussign’.of any -ques- 
tiors of interest which may have sug- 


gested themselves to:the student while. 


doing the’ required reading: for that |: 
course. ' At Harvard.-and: . Radcliffe 
the units are smaller; usually only 
one student at a timé, or: at: most. two 
or three, with one tutor. atone con- 
ference. oreover the -subject matter 
for’ discussion ‘(or recitation) is not 
reading done for @ particular course 
at all,’ but may!be any Subject not 
fully covered by: any course (which 
the student is taking) but, ‘whieh may 
be coverdd’ by: the general final ex- 
aminations. — ' 

.The Harvard: tutorial. system, there- 
fore, represents:a unique development 
in. American: edueation.- It may well 
be compared with-thé ‘method of edu- 
cational procedure’ .of:Oxford .Univeér- 
sity, England. -At Oxford, however, it 
is the outside reading—to ' use the 
American term—and' the ‘weekly essay, 
which are paramount, for there ‘the 
degree rests on the final examination 
alone, whereas at: Harvard the genera 
final examination is .a:.requirément 


superimposed.upon the completion : of | 


‘16 courses and: English: A.~ At Oxford, 
the lectures—which are for the inter- 
pretation .of..facts rather than for 
their mere! presentation, as ig often 
the case in ‘the. United’. States—vary 
greatly in attendance, according to the 
season and the subject,: in genefal 


béing large in the fall, however, and. 


falling off Sharply in the spring. In 


America,.‘orn ‘the other hand,. regular | 
attendance is requisite. Since:the war, 


however, it is interesting to note, 


lectures at Oxford have beei 


Harvard, before the. war, there. was 
no vestige of the tutorial ‘system, 
there is not only a’ well established 
system .in offe division but ‘it has 
spread and’ is spreading to otfier de- 
partments.. From present indications, 
it seems not. unlikely that in’ the 
course of 20 years Harvard and Ox- 
ford may. meet én common ground, 
the lectures. at Oxford becoming more 
and more important. while the oat- 
side reading tends more and more to 
usurp. the piace of the i at 
Harvard. aK , : 


INTERSCHOLASTIC 
DEBATING IN ONT ARIO 


‘Special. to The Christian Science Monitor 
/. from its Canadian Néws: Office 
Ontario—An educa- 
tional feature, ~ consider d:*to be of 
high merit, - among, th secondary 
schools ‘of the Province, has just been 
inaugurated by the. Secondary Schools 
ssociation in the form of.an inter- 
holastic debating organization. Fe 
along time there have’ been -inter- 
scholastic athletics ‘among ‘the sec- 
ondary: schools of the Province, (a 
branch: of education. which “has. de- 
veloped to a high degree. The newly 
established literary. competition. is" to 
he ‘ worked somewhat: in connection 
with the athletics, and the aim: of’ the 
exponents. of ‘the idea is to develop 
citizenship and public platform ability 
with: as much caré and enthusiasm 
as athletic perfection has beén sought. 
For instance, “an: interscholastic bas- 
ketball schedule: among western On- 
tario collegiates is now in full’ swing. 
Boys and girls both have teams. Uh- 
der the new* schedule, where: teams 
go to neighboring town’s to play . bas- 
kétball, debating. teams ‘also go along 
and the: scheduled debate is* held. on 
the same day- or evening. Rules have 
been drawn up \to govern the whole 
district,.and the available university 
libraries have been thrown open to 
the: students’ of the collegiates. Sub- 
jects‘ to be debated “include: a wide 
range, all the way from the League of 
Nations to county administration. 


THOUGHT-GETTING. - 
BY SILENT READING 


Special to The. Christian Science Monitor. 


JEFFERSON. -CITY,. Missouri—Get- 
ting the thought from. the. page will, 
for many, well defined: reasons, con- 
tinue to. be the major. ree geen among 
teachers ‘of reading, said, Harry. A 
Miller of the. State. Teacher College, 


WOODSTOCK, 


is ‘a habit, altagethee:tag weheral, he 
went on, there.being many people who 
act by impulse éad.without due ‘con- 


increas;. 
ingly _ better attended: ‘Whereas, :at. 


the man -who doés not investigate or 
reflect but takes a chance is the one 
who becomes rich. “The boys and 
gifls come to school with these silly 
notions and it isa long up-grade pull 
for -the ‘average teacher to.get over 
these mountains of difficulty. How- 
éver, we must not lose. hope. 

“Silent reading offers a way out, 
though very few readers have been 
published. that take the matter of 
silent reading for thought-getting 
‘very seriously. Most pupils get the 
thought easier and quicker by silent 
reading than by oral, despite the fact 
that the extra-sense of hearing is used 
in the latter. Silent reading has a 
decided advantage in thought-getting 
in the matter of time. Ordinarily one 
can read about three-fifths as much 
orally in-a given.time as~he can 
silently. Then too, silent reading 
affords a sort of tranquillity and isola- 
tion that is. a benefit. 

“It behooves the teacher. to train 
the pupil in the habit of thought con- 
tinuity, not: in detached thought, or in 
memorization. Teachers should test 
often in thought: by silent reading, and 
discover those who have little sense 
of continuity, for the purpose not of 
exposing them: but of strengthening 
them. - Whéri the pupil is- compelled to 
farm a habit:.of concentration through 
silent reading,.the ‘teacher will.be de- 
lighted ‘with. his task in developing 
power in his reading.. The. fact is, 
‘where a child.,learns to grasp thought 
easily and quickly in reading he will 
have.a basis for interpretation: in any 
subject matter requiring thought any- 
where in‘ the curriculum. ¥ 


THE HANDLING OR... 
LARGE: CLASSES 


ox special ‘correspendahts of ais Christian’ 
" ‘Sciente | Oi: A, 

- LONDON, England—In view of the 
fact that economic. circumstances and 
other caulses: will prevent the schools 
being: generously. staffed for some 
years to come, two addresses which 
were recently given at the ‘College of 
Preceptors-on::“How to. Keep, Large 
Classes Occupied” are of — interest. 
The. first. speaker, Miss: R. Solomon, 
in. putting forward the. individual 
method, pointed out ‘that the object 
6f this. method. was not to teach large 
Classes, but. to break the ‘class -ifito 
groups,’ and.:the groups. into in- 
dividuals. Indeed large classes could 
best be taught. by destroying the class 
system, What.was, needed ywas to in- 
sure that the child shduld be’ Xctive, } 
should wofk independently, and find 
things out for himself, and this the 
slass-system: did not provide. 

' Mis? Solomon. described how at herg 
school. the = disadvantages | of large: 
classes had heen met by substituting” 
for the class system “family groups” 
of two or three children bétwéer four 
and eight yearsof age. .When a little 


— 


child came to:‘school for. the first time | 


inquiries were made as to the where+ 
abouts of its. brother, sister, or-friend 
from the same -ténement, and. it was 
placed in that “family.” The system 
had been.effective in keeping the chil-: 
dren. happy, in developing them, and 
in. releasing the teacher ‘so that she 
could. obsérve and. supervise. The 
class system ‘ad in the past made 


}for uniformMty, and was not the best | 


they could do, for,-the child. Ina 
family group system the work could 
bé more varied; since only thé oldest 
were -promoted, the children ‘stayed’ 
longer with one teacher, who got to. 
know them and their parents better. 
But a transition class was advisable 
for those about to be promoted to the 
senior school to. prepare them for the 
changed . methods they ‘would find 
there... . eh eee 
The second speaker,:.Miss F. E. Webb, 
said: that. to change the title to “Mow 
Large Classes Could Keep Themselves 
Occupied” was to provide the key.to 
the changes. of the last 10 years: She 
gave some quotations, from.records 
made by a teacher, of the activities of 
ehildren. whq were left alone for a 
week, the environment for them dur- 
ing that. time having been prepared 
beforehand. These were sufficient to 
show that they were not “work sh 
—they worked so tremendously hard 
that it was. difficult to keep pace with 
them. One child: paintéd the whole 
week;.another kept to three subjects; 
others were varied, but reading, sums 
and writing founda due proportion of 
time. The basis of the new methods 
lies in the right of the child to develop 
in its own time;'at its own rate, in its 
own way; if a child displays any 
special interést; as reading or toy- 
making, the suitable and special envi- 
ronment should be provided, That 
‘children should’ be free-'to choose 
within the environment was vital. She 
failed to see that dictated individual 
work was any advance on ordinary 
class work. 
- In turn, the teacher should. herself 
bé free to choose he? own plans; the 
head teacher could deal - with. the 
theory, but ought to let the practice 


-grow. Ummnecessary material shonld 


-be eliminated and as the class passed 
through the school, the material would 
become more limited. As a result of 
careful experience, Miss Webb had 
proved thatthe best way of dealing 
with. apparatus was to provide each 
child with a “box of possibilities” in 
which al) that was immediately needed 
could be placed; these were taken out 
in-the morning and put away at night. 
Records, also, should: be limited to 
essentials; whilst each teacher could 
have her own plan, it was necessary 
that they should work toward a 
schemé common to the school. She 
contended that individual’ work on 
this . was happier, easier, and 
more helptul than the’ on system: 
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EDUCATION NOTES 


Mr. Bernard Shaw in the course of 
a lecture on the limits of public edu- 
cation in England recently made an 
interesting contribution to the. stock 
of ideas on general educational policy. 
Defining liberal education as the vol- 
untary and enjoyable pursuit of know!l- 
edge for its own sake, and technical 
education as the acquirements needed 
for specific activities, he expressed the 
opinion that the lines of cleavage be- 
tween liberal and technical education 
need to be redrawn. Education, in 
citizenship, for instance, is now classed 
as liberal. But it is clearly technical 
from the point of view of the state. In 
Mr. Shaw’s opinion, liberal education 
should not and indeed cannot be made 
compulsory, whereas technical educa- 
tion should and can. Reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic are indispensable 
qualifications for life in cities; anyone 
who cannot read public instructions 
and notices, write telegrams and fill 
up forms, and use money and count 
change is as helpless as a child, and 
troublesome to policemen and officials. 
But knowledge of the accepted code 
‘of morals, and consequently of law, 
is. equally indispensable in a high 
civilization: consequently it, too, must 
be jncluded in the technical education 
of the citizens and mdde compulsory. 
This does not involve any infringe- 
ment of the completest liberty of con- 
science. The right of an Englishman, 
or any other man, to proclaim that 
“the law is an ass” is sacred. Only, he 
must know what he is talking about. 
He must. know what the law is. He 
may’ dissent, but not in ignorance. 
Thus we find, said Mr. Shaw, that the 
limit of allowable ignorance is also 
the: limit of compulsory technical edu- 
cation.' To liberal education there 
cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
any limit except the limit of individual 
capacity, and this limit the individual 
must set for himself: 


Attention has recently been directed 
to the need which exists in Great 
Britain for a devélopment of educa- 
tion in connection with foremanships 
and executive positions: in industry 
and commerce. Realizing this. want, - 
and: hoping in , some medsure to 
remedy it, the Association for the. 
Advancement. of Education in Indus- 
try and Commerce has Fecently ‘Bp-. 
\pointed two subcommittees ‘to ‘inves- 
tigate the two problems, .to collect 
‘information, and to publish reports. 
In ‘the compilation of their repofts,. 
these two committees wish to. in- 


-|troduce’ references to. experiments 


“already undertaken ‘by various pro- 
gressive industridl and commercial 
houses. The committee, therefore, are . 
endeavoring to ‘get into touch with 
firms or individuals interested in. 
either. of .these branches.of. education. 


‘Business :and ‘the teaching ‘piotes- 
sion seem to have drawn about equally 
upon the ranks of those endowed with 
unusual intellectual capacity at Prince- 
ton University, New Jersey. An ex-.. 
amination of.the records of Phi Beta 
Kappa men shows that in the ‘period 
1911 to 1917, a period taken at ran- 
dom, 35 of the honor students took up 
business and 35 took up some form of 
educational work. Law was fotrd to 
be hext in order, attracting 30, with 
ices claiming 14, ministry 12, 

iemistry 3, government service 2, 
army 2, and journalism, farming, 
and art each 1. The regults of 
this inquiry seem, to be about what 
might be @xpected, but it is interest- 
ing. to note that’ in the succgeding 
years business has drawn more of’ 
the student geniuses each year; educa- 
tidén has managed to hold jts own, but — 
the ministry has suffered a gradual de- 
cline in the number of its followers. 


Augustus O. Thomas, state superin- 
tendent of education in Maine, be- 
lieves the Parent-Teacher Association 
could give ehough aid in eduéational 
work to make the difference between 
failure and success. Together parents 
and teachers can accomplish whatever 
they desire. Mr. Thomas has listed 
seven constructive phases of the work: 
1. To act as a board of information 
concerning the work undertaken, and 
to act as a clearing house for new 
problems and ideas. 2. To improve 
home conditions by raising standards 
of living. 3. To cooperate with all 
agencies which work in the interests 
of schools and homes. ' 4. To assist in 
promoting the quality of good citizen- 
ship. 5. To safeguard the youth of 
the land that they may become a 
stronger generation than-the previous 
one. 6. To rectify any false current 
impressions and to extend correct in- 
formation. 7. To lift its end ofthe 
load in promoting progressive educa- 
tional enterprises. 


— 


Instruction of children in the use of 
the post office, in an effort to lessen 
the. mistakes which are costing the 
United States government millions of 
dollars, is the purpose of a manual 
textbook soon to be distributed by a 
committee in Minneapolis. The. book 
will be introduced in the public 
schools of Minnesota, and there is in-’ 
dication that it will be quite generally 
adopted throughout the nation. Phil- 
lip E. Carlson, president of the Min- 
nésota Educational Association, is head 
of the committee which is drawing up 
the textbook. The United States Post- 
|} master-General is to give the depart- 
ment’s authorization to the use of the 
book and the National Association of 
Postmasters is pledged to the move. 


‘Coal miners of central and western 
Pennsylvania have joined the “Back 
to “School” movement. . Six hundred 
of them are now attending instruction 
classes established in 16 towns by the 
‘Mining extension division of the 
“Started 
on a large scale only a r’ago, the 
mine schools have grown in. numbers, , 


¢| attendance and ‘popularity through the | 


efforts of Dean E. 8. Moore and Prof. 
nage fension director 
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“THE: “HOME | FORUM 


Sof Ateust1s—, i 


) ad at ‘séven o'clock in the 
j ‘Ivanitch | ‘slapping 
1 See <oiuy head. with-a fly- 


a _ ¢ of -sugar-paper and.'a|'™ 
Wh n Karl vanitch had lett, me, 1 


“bed and proceed 


n who was always grave 
oh eget 


mn ts for sr ne and 
te ble, be-ribanded shoes. 
med to cry 
‘ning sun W 


ot 


“Phesence I delt 
7 , the: 


od aap completely.: 
‘nearly , ready?" 
‘from the- sch olroom. 
Of that. voice ,sounti 


. 


* mh: ‘fact, in. 


ae ' 


he: _was’ at. yA her times. 


sgt the tutor: 


wered» 
taclés on 
was sitting, as usual, 


‘his call. 


t come 
. Lah 
the shy 


*, Eee 


vaio T' “ty oud y 


—One ; 


5 
a Aan coon ass well ‘as 
hout book aes ooks 


fehl : 
chment gore burnt; at. 


4 ‘came 


Bie ta as well-asy 
= ue ‘brought 
d boots--at | 
for myself .'; 


, 


| 


stern. 
“bad «nothing ‘in it of the: : 
Eweich. had ‘just touched me 
_gchoolroom 
ler a different man 


with- 


‘}that Karl. Ivanitch h 
1 seience and a quiet mi 
Sometimes, when tired.of running 


: ing. Ppa through ‘the’ ‘erie | 
oda, standing ‘at the wash-|. 

» mimicked Maria IVanovna é 

iy ‘sister's governess), was latghing 
» lou a that even, the 

lous towel‘ over his 

Ider, the soap im‘ one hand, and 

1 in the other—could not help 
ig as +hé. said, “Will you’ please 

, ou Viadimir Petravitch?” 


washed | 

myself hurriedly and, a 
1p phy hand ‘as I smoothed ! 
‘ans 


he door sand one ‘of the!’ 
the’ Yeftof the door| || 

of them the| . 
t is to say, ours), and| - | 
ok var Splenag Upon ours’. 2 | 


6 ‘json bh 


ay ther 
[read 


7 
Books . and “The ‘Northern Bee.” 


“I can see him before me ngw—thé 
tall figure in its wadded dressing- 


7 


‘gown and red cap (a few grey hairs 
visible beneath the latter) sitting be- 


side the table; the screen... . shading 
this face; one -hand holding a book, 
and the other resting on the arm vf 
the. “chair. Before him lie his watch 
. a check cotton handkerchief, a 
y | round black box, and a green specta- 
Cle-case. The neatness and orderli- 
ness of all these articles show clearly 
« clear con- 


al 


> 
NSN. Sd _ 


ose: and al 


‘ 


= and: 


about the: “gaton? downstairs, I would 
‘| steal'on.tip-toe: 49 the schoolroom and 
| find Karl sittiye” alone in his Arm-chair 
’ fas; ag wie. ‘and quiet expression” 
e, “he perused one of. His 
eaydrita books: Yet “sometimes, also,’ 


alse dnd Won moments: when .he’ was. not | 

when the spectacles had | 
‘slipped down ‘his large aquiline ‘nose, 
nd the blue,’ half-closed- eyes and 


Tetuan 


The’ approach to Tetuan presented 
the most picturesque scene that .we 
anywhere beheld in Morocco. Begirt 
with a lofty wall,-set at short intervals 

ith massive square towers, the city 
shows from a‘distance only a féw 
mosques .and a heavy, frowning heap 
of masonry that forms the cagtle or 
citadel. . It stands on the slope of a 
limestone hill, some two hundred feet | 
above the river, which flows through 


pa ‘broad valley, rich with the. most 


brilliant vegetation. After riding for 


~ € ’ .. oa 


LE RT re 


f 


‘burs over the thirsty hills, it was a 
deltght, to rest*the eyes on the. patches 
of emetald meadow, and on the darker 
green of the luxuriant orchards, where 


}the ;best. oranges in the. world grow 


along with figs, almonds, peaches, and 


A gateway in T etuan 


 csanby was not; an icomicchisies uni 
tator at times he was; while more 
than once he was the disciple -in 
presence of the master. His prose 
style’ was not. unaffected by that of 
the author of the Sketch-Book; somé 
of his contributions to the: volume of 
Miscellaneous Poems from the United 
States Literary Gazette ‘closely re- 
semhbled the work, in the same pages, 
of. the. writer of anatopsis; 
later. not only the ‘spirit but the 
metrical forms of Heine reappeared 
‘in many a lyric of the heart, sung by 


the banks of the Charles; the trochaic, 


tetrameter ° of Hiawatha was an 


rr ee er eer es ee 


Ladaptation; and last of all the great 


Florentine less obviously, but not 
less truly, 
ard style of his translator. ——George 


F. Richardson, 


still. 


dominated the thought 
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Phyiographed ‘tor The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the artiat 


all our common tree fruit. Amidst all 
this’ wealth of greenery many @ little: 
white house—a mere cube of. chalk—- 
gleamed brightly. | Most of them seem 


The Governor's. Party 
for Us 


under a night 1 now glorious with stars 
and moon, in an inexpressible tran- 
quility of warmth. 

“And-the spring in Sining floods the 
whole city in a sudden sea of: pink 
peach-blossom. M& D&-ren’s garden 
is a noble sight: then. It is a very 
big’ open park in the heart of the 
town, and now, on invitation, we went 
one afternoon to see it. There is no 
residence attached, but through the 
gate. you find yourself entering a 
series of wide courtyards with weedy 
plots. and irrigation runnels: there 
are complicated :rockeries and pa- 
vilions and pagodas perched: about, 

) ae 
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and a big. high gazebo on a mount, 
and spacious derelict cloisters, and 
summer-rooms, and empty pools. And 
it is all -enforested in the: shade of 
huge spreading poplars, high:over the 
tangles. beneath, of peach, and,plum, 
and: lilac and rose, and barberry and 
viburnum, and aged masses of: tree- 
peony.” 


‘| Only possessor. 


} because. he is the son of God. 


| textbook, 


-+3ense considers desirable, 


“Bring Them Hither. 
to Me”’ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
the account. of the feeding of the 

multitude, recorded in the gospels, 
we find that in response to the dis- 
ciples’ assertion, “We have here but 
five loaves, and two fishes,” the Mas- 
ter’s decggel was, “Bring them hither 
to me.” The. immediate response to 
this request resulted not aione in the 
feeding of a vast concourse of people, 
but also of those who “night have 
thought that they were justified in 
keeping the few loaves and fishes for 
their own use. Indeed they undoubt- 
edly had more to divide among them- 
selves after the surrender was made 
than they had before. 

It is only as one apprehends that | 
substance is spiritual, and that sup- 
ply must therefore be infinite, that he 
is willing to surrender that which he 
calls his own for the universal good. 
God, infinite Mind, is, of course, the 
All good must there- 
fore be the reflection of the éne in- 
finite good, and as the individual real- 
izes this fact, and realizes also man’s 
sonship with the Father, to share with 


his feilows becomes incumbent upon 
him.. To do otherwise would be to 


‘| deny the. infinitude of spiritual abun- 


dance. Indeed, it is only as be shares, 
as he brings all that he has and is 
to the Christ or Truth, that he really 
possesses anything and finds his own 
needs fully supplied. In doing this 
he acknowledges that man in reality 
possesses nothing of his own, but re- 
flects and expresses infinite substance 
It is 
inevitable that as one apprehends this 
fact and puts .it.into practice, his 
resources,. ‘instead of diminishing, 
Should steadily increase, for he begins 
to fulfill the law. of Love, the law. of 
man’s true being, and thus proves the 
abundance of Spirit. 

On page 206 of the Christian Science 
“Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,’ Mary Baker 
Eddy writes, “In the scientific relation 
of God to man, we find that what- 
ever blesses one blesses all, as Jesus 
showed with the loaves and the 
fishes,—-Spirit, not matter, being the 
source of supply.” As one realizes 
this great fact he longs to impart to 
others what.’ he understands of the 
outflowing . of divine bounty, goodness 
and power. His natural possessions 
or attainments may seem to him very 
‘meager, indeed, he may consider him- 
self lacking in much which human 
or even 
essential, but if he brings that which 


| more be ‘separated from 


| give 


| blessing. 


ifact that substance is spiritual: 


| 


| derstanding that Life is God. 


true sub- 
stance than he can be separated from 
his divine Principle, God. Often the 
one thing necessary in order to prove 
this fatt is the ‘willingness to share. 
If one seems to_be experiencing lack 
of supply for his daily needs, the first 
lesson which he may have to learn is 
how to share what he has. Certainly 
we all have that which corresponds 
to five barley loaves and two small 
fishes. We may -never have thought 
of sharing this; it may have seemed 
too insignificant, of too little value, to 
share with anyone; but if it is sur- 
rendered unselfishly, if it is placed 
in the hands of infinite Love, God will 
the increase and we ourselves 
will be partakers of the universal 
He who would thus share, 
great 
he 
must begin to lay down the false be- 
lief of life in matter through the un- 
Then 
he will become a natural dispenser of 
the divine bounty, because he is ex- 
pressing, not personality, but the 
Christ. 


There Is So Much to 
Be Done 


No way has been found for making 
heroism. easy, even for the scholar. 
Labor, iron labor, is for him. The 
world was created as an audience for 
him; the atoms of which it is made 
are opportunities. Réad the perform- 
ance of Bentley, of Gibbon, of Cuvier, 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Laplace. “He 
can toil terribly,” said Cecil of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. These few words 


however, must first learn the 


sting and bite and lash us when we are 


frivolous. Let us get out of the way 
of their- blows by making them true 
of ourselves. There is so much to be 
done that we ought to begin quickly 
to bestir ourselves. This day-labor of 
ours, we confess, has hitherto a cér- 
tain emblematic air, like the annual 
ploughing and sowing of the Emperor 
of China. Let us make it an honest 
sweat. Let the scholar measure his 
valor by his power to cope with in- 
tellectual giants. Leave others to 
count votes and calculate stocks.— 
Emerson. 


The Only Certain 
Packet 


[The three-volume novel 


Full 


is extinct] 
thirty foot she towered from 
waterline to rail. 
It cost.a watch to steer her, and’ a 
week to shorten sail; 
spite all modern notions, 
found her first and best— 
The only certain packet for the Islands 


But, I’ve 


Maintly & smiling lips seemed to be gazing 
Fait wp them witha curious expression. 
‘All ‘would ibe. quiet in“the, rodm‘-not a 
somsid” nudinis Bave.his feguhar Aygo 
and the ticking of the watch. .. 
€ would -not'‘see’ me; and “I: warren’ 


Rivka S. ‘Among the 
‘Olive Yards.’ 


Mentone, Sunday, November, 1873. 
My dear friend ,—I sat a long while 


to: ‘belong to peasant: owners, but some . {Northwestern China] 

are kio 8 td whiéh ‘ pond wealthier. in- CA few. days later Ma gave a party 
habitaffts : repair to scape from. the jtor us st] remonious Beano,” 
‘heat .of: ‘the -town. my NG, Tour in “Mo-L ioc Kinogen lp tet mg 


" altc | we sread in. Reginald Farrar’s ‘“‘The 
sae al aka Be omen mee: Rainbow Bridge.”. “We walked to it 


of the Blest.... 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


ind a. SConrie | if 
al ne nas one " 
"deyord “thidse| 


he knows of the Christ, if he sur- 
renders to the demands of Principle, 
placing his ambitions and desires in 
the hands of infinite Love to be trans- 
formed’ and *' réhewed ' 4e > Will be 
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| ‘stand ‘at_th 


4K 


= Phas nobody’ to 


door and thinky “Poor; 
r.old? ‘man! There are’m 


happy, ‘put ‘he sits there all alone, and 
Fook fond’, of -him.” .-.. 

Theh''} ‘would 

that '.I' .woul@ go to him. and: take his 

hand, and say, “Dear Kafl Ivanitch!” 


nd. he: would: be: ‘visibly “ delighted, 


ee 7 at 2: | 
tem, Ra pvteser I spoke to hirh like this, and- 


d lo much brighter. . . 
ithe Seeogd* wall of. the. sthpol- 


of. J} room hyng: some maps—mostly torn,’ 


they hand. 


but! glued together ,again: by Karl’s 
On ‘the third ‘wall (ia the mid- 
dle: oF whith: stood the’ door) hung, on 
‘one. ’side e) the ‘ffoor, a couple. of: 
Milers ( of them - ours=-much | 


0 
re ec iy it, or not other-*: 
- also“ the. 


ahaa re iit iu 
are hing S to. The 
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ay — ~ . 
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me siete 
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pee eel 
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[eee wae of. ;the .. door, 
board. 
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’ 


| whom I love .inst 


} scolded me’ for 
4 i-At least: on tho aor dine of which I | order, while outside of New England, | 


‘Karl “Ivanitch took off}in the Jeffersonian portions. of the new 


dteasing:gown, put on his blue; republic, it was too génerally syfiony- 
- 70 . creased and’. ‘mous: with the. excited and irregular, 


he 


ae mea ‘ings be sees again, heard things J 


Superatched,. and the other oné’his— > 


quite. a new, one), ‘with, on the fur- 
a “black- 


In the midate’ of ‘ene: room’ ‘ptopd a 


| table, covered : with’ a torn black ‘oil+ 
| cloth,-so, much. cut about. with ,pen- 


knives that ‘the edge of the. table 
showed -thtough. Round the | table 


| stood ‘unpainted chairs which, through | 
use, had - ‘attained a. high degree. of 


polish. .‘The fourth and last. wall ¢on- 


of which the vfew was as follows. 
Immedjately beneath it-ran a high road: 
on: 
pebble, evéry rut was ‘known and| 
dear to me. Beside the road. stretched 
a. row .of limé-trees, through which. 
glimpses could be caught of a’ wattled 
fence, with a meadow with farm build- 
ings.on oné side of it,and.a wood on | 
the. other—the whole bounded by the. 
keeper's tut: at ‘the far end of the; 
meadow, 
overlooked: the: part ‘of the. terrace :. 
where the’“grown-ups” of the family 
used to sitbefore luncheon. Some- 
times, when Karl was correcting our 
exercises; I would look. out of. that | 
window. and ‘see ‘Mamma’s 
and the backs of some' per 
her, and. hetir the murmur ae their | 
talking and laughter. Then -I would | 
feel, vexed that I could not be there 


| too, and think to. myself, “When am I 


going . to be grown up, and have no 
more lessons, ‘but sit with the people | 
di ‘of having. these 
| horrid. dialogues in’ my hand?”, ‘Then ' 
‘thy: anger would change to ‘sadnes 
‘and I would. : 
that I never’.heard Karl when he: 
mistakes. 


am, speaking, 


frockcoat - with its" 

rumpled shoulders, a sted “his 'tie, 
Tebare the looking ‘lass, and took us 
down to greet: ‘Mamma.— —“Childhood, 
Boyhood, and. Youth,” by Leo Tolstoy. 


vatike a Pair-of Beads 


a es the  paveteagie for next 


ei 


“abi makes nis” “ite at like 4 a Bair 


of 
}us, and, we:ican’ play togethér and .be 


tained three, windows, from the: first. 


Tare no ‘new leat, ‘but still the same, 


eer so sorry for him 


which “every. irregularity,: every | 


} 


Longfellow? S Prose 
Cs and: Verse 
‘Prose, at'its best, differs trom poetry. 
in form. rather than in spirit. Verse’ 


cand prose fiction certainly -are closely 
‘related divisions of litefary art, and it’ 


would. be no impossible task to trans- 
| mute, the,one into the other., If. the 
idea of the coivelation and conserva- 
tion of forces marks the principal ad- 
vance: of. science ‘in the nineteenth 
century, jt is of similar importance 


or - rediscovered, within ° the same 
period; the relativity and transmuta-. 
| bility “of genius. 
béen written in the four-beat measure 
of Marmion, and The Lady of.the Lake 
might have. been “made .to take its 
place beside The Bride of. Lammer- 
moor. More obvious: exampleés° of -the 
novel in verse aré: Evangéline, or the 
rapidly moving. Aurora’ Leigh; and 
Lucile; while w@ have but. to\set side 


| by side the best tales and the ‘most 


characteristic poems of Poe, or the 
prose paragraphs and the metrical 
proverbs of Emersop,; to perceive the 
comparative unimportance’.of the 
choice of the vehicle of expréssion. 

_ It was natural, then, that -Longfel- 
low, the Mendelssohn. of. American’ 


e.next window to the right ! 


' 


} 


ak oh omit | regular passions.and imperfect aspira- 


tions of juvenility. Studious and even ' 


i 


fall into such @& feverie ‘But. 


qe 


literature, should show in his prose- 
writings the ~ tendencies characteriz- 
‘ing his;vérse, especially. as the . for- 
mér appeared in the earlier part of 
his life and literary ‘career, when his 
mind and genius were’ most deeply 
touched. by the time-spirit of senti-. 
mental romanticism. The .« United | 
‘States, in Longfellow’s early man- 
hood, was astir with the enthusiasms : 
‘of youth, and not unaffected by the irt- 


intellectual in a way, it was sadly in| 


need of the benign influences of cul- | 


ture; and culture was not, fo. be had} 
without some sincere search.. Social | 


and literary provihciality- wefe made | 
‘manifest ‘by undue’ self-assertion on | 
the one hand, and by humble defer- | 
g, | ence to foreign opiniqn on the other. 
foreign’ opinion very naturally | 
‘meant, in New: England, English opin-! 


'ion.of the conventional and academic 


pronouncements of. French’ radicalism 


or the “Napoleonic idea.” - 


‘In these complex circumstances the 
influence of the gentle calmness of an 
‘Irving ‘and the cool austerity’ of a 
Bryant were clearly salutaty; but 
neither. of these—our earliest authdrs 
in, the true sense—was able to ‘do 
for a large public, in a notable 


time, : exactly what | "Longfellow dc-. 


Longfellow’s mind was 
Suliarty susceptible to ‘‘n- 
s ‘from without; the vicigus in- 


complish 
alwa 
fluen 


that literary criticism “has discavered | sudden! 


Ivanhoe might have’ 


| 


after lunch, when the summons came; 
‘and the horses were led in front-of us 


in state, so as to save our ‘face’ from 
the shame of going afoot. -We-found 


|fiis-palace a huge and solid structure, 


and the decorum of our recéption was. 
ito match, entirely un-Chinese in its 
regulated and formal magnificerice. 
Through a long vista.of courtyards we 
had to proceed as, majestically as .we 
could, with. hands at the salute, up a 


arms: and as we crossed the threshold 
of the last 
(where M4, as massive 4s a mountain, 


| persuasions 


stood awaiting us) the band burst 
into’ a braying blare of 

a i M4: now led ‘us into the main 
hall,and. thence aside into 4 lateral 
réom, all: tapestried round ‘with scrolls 
of gold ahd scarlet-and-gold. There 
were treasures of old bronze, too, and 
a lovely. carpet, and all the. chairs and 
state-sd&ts «were frocked in- vermilion 
silk eaparisons; elegantly broidered. 
Installed on the main throne I sat and 
nibbled‘ the usval ‘zakoushka’ of nuts 
and sweets: and in due course we 
moved out on to the verandah again, 
for Bill to.take a photograph of the 
gathering. 

“In the middle of the group’ the 
General loomed gigantic, with his scar- 
let umbrella of state upborne behind 
him. Halfway through the proceed- 
ings, though, he must needs g0 and 
don his uniform... This took a long 
while, but he certainly looked no less 
magnificent when he. reappeared in it, 
and the state. umbreHa in the back- 
‘ground like’ a deep-flounced table on 
'& pole, pointed an effective. contrast 
between the. old. style and the new. 


Meanwhile the. whole. household and: 


ranked avenue of soldiers presenting ' 


gate towards the verandah 


among the olive yards. to-day at a 
favorite corner, where one has a fair 
view down the valley and of to the 
blue floor of the sea. I had a Horace 
with me, and read a little; but Horace, 
when you try to read him fairly under 
the open heaven,-sounds urban, and 
you find something of the escaped 
townsman in his descriptions of the 
country, just as somebody said that 
Morris's. ‘sea-pieces were all. taken 
from the coast. I fried for leng -to 
hit upon some ‘language that might 
catch ever so faintly the indefinable 
shifting color of olive leaves; and, 
above ‘all, the changes and little sil- 
verings that pass over them when the 
wind tosses \great branches to and 


fro; but the Muse was not: favorable. 


A few birds scattered here and there 
at wide intervals on either side'of the 
valley sang the little broken songs of 
late autumn; and there was a great 
stir of insect life in the grass at my 
feet. The path up to this’ coign of 
vantage, 
it a habit to ensconce myself a while 
of a morning, is for a little while 
common to the peasant. and a little 
clear brooklet. It is pleasant, in the 
tempered light of the olive shadows, 
to see the people picking their way 
among the stones and the water and 
the brambles; the women especially, 


with the weights poséd on their heads 
and walking from the hips with a cer- 
tain graceful deliberation.—Letters 
of Robert Louis Stevenson.” 


“Dawn Spreads Like 
‘Rich Roses 


all the hangers- -on were . gathered | ' Dawn spreads - like rich roses unfold- 


rege in the courtyard to see‘the 
n 
the nurse, and the hope of his house, 


ing; the diamond-rayed dew 


And among the crowd Ma spied | Shoots fire from the grass-blade; and 


birds circle up to the blue 


a fascinating little urchin in scarlet. | In a line that now lengthens, now 


|\He, too,. must of course be im-' 
mortalised: and this put dinner further : 
off than ever, for . neither bribes, : 
nor cajolements could ' 
prevail on him to face the camera. 
However, at last.a]l was accomplished, 
and: we moved in to food. - 

“This went by rote; .and. “Bill, .as 
usual, sustained our reputation. by “in- 
trepidly luxuriating on all the gristles 
and soused elastic of ‘la haute. cuisine’ 
in China... . . It'was a relief when the 
bowls of rice appeared and MA rase up 
and escorted us all the way down the 


courtyards to the outermost gate, amid }, 


awful’ bursts of braying from the 


‘bands, that made ‘the ponies bound 


wildly about in terror. 

“I feared the worst, but Go-go held 
Big: Grey tight, and I clambered up, 
and made my bows, and rode straight- 
backed in conscious pomp through the / 
admiring multitudes, amid an eruption 


tof _brazen blasts like pandemonium. 


Then, round the corner of the street, 


we dismounted to walk humbly home. |. 
hardly been’ paralleled \in literary bie. 


And, though it was now half-past six; 
is the day filmed with cloud, the air 
s soft and balmy to breathe,.as I 


of Poe’s title, Mr. Longfellow ‘supas felt\it since legving beloved Siku. 


\} and Other Plagiarists, contained an| The spring was really come at last: 
element of sia A Seren he cer- we = out of ‘doors in the yard, 


coils,.as a winged serpent might, 
"Mid the glory of colour, the 0 wl of 
scent, and the wonder of light. : 


Wild daisies, frost-thick, fleck. green 
... knols with their alternate snow; 
Flame-clusters of poppies appear, and | 
lone buttercups blow 
In\ bare places;. by shallow swamp- 
., hollows the pea-flower sways, 
And dwarf-bushes dance in a delicate 
hyaline haze. . . 
—Frederick T. Macartney. 


Translations of Poe 

. It appears from the biography 
opiduiad to the definitive edition of 
Poe that between 1890 and 1895 there 
were made at least ten translations of 
his works into various foreign lan- 
‘guages. “What ‘could have brought 


‘about such - ‘a remarkable resuit? In 


a word it. ‘Thust. be Poe’s unique — 


—his intense originality, whi 
tory, and his indefinable, inimitable 


‘charm of manner, which appeals not 


simply to men of one particular clime 
or country, but to all men everywhere. 
—Edwin W. Bowen, 


where I think I shall make | 


amazed at the result. 
willing to lay down a personal, lim- 
ited, material sense of life and sub- 
stance for the spiritual fact of man’s 
eternal wel]-being as a son of God, 


|he will see all that is of value in his 


human experience increased a thou- 
sandfold, and ‘will for the first time 
begin to taste the joy of true posses- 
sion, begause he has begun to learn 
how truly to share. 

No one can really share who has not 
apprehended that what he gives is not 
his own but comes from God alone. 
Sharing then becomes a natural, spon- 
taneous joy. Is there an, apparent 
need which he can supply? His first 
thought is not of his own slender 
resources, but of the infinitude of 
Loves abundance, and gladness that 
he knows: something of how this 


good. 
others as to the Givine 


every need supplied, for he no longer 
thinks of matter as substance, or of 


as Mrs. 


Science “All is 


and Health, 


for God is All-in-all.” 


a lad who had the five barley loaves 
and two small fishes. Now it would 


himself. In so doing, however, 
would have denied the infinitude of 


| Undoubtedly, 


good, the surrender would not have 
‘been complete, and 


need of a vast concourse of people. 
had he so desired, he 
could have had far more ,than his 
original loaves and fishes out of the 
twelve’ baskets of fragments which 
were taken up after the people were 
fed. Surely it was a day never to be 
forgotten in his experience. 


Love suppliés every human need. May 


F 


fin the vast throng? 


consist. 


and women today how to bring: al) 
that they have and are to the service 
of Christ or Truth. 
it is teaching them that man -merely 


reflects substance, and that he can no 


Because he is; 


abundance is made available to human | 
need. As in the casé of'’‘the Master, | 
he looks: up to heaven and gives! 
thanks;'‘in other Words, he looks away | 
from ‘matter to Spirit as the source | 
of supply, with the result that he finds |; 
himself the dispenser of unlimited ; 
It is inevitable that one who; 
thus understands how to enlighten | 
abundance, | 
even in a degree, should find his own | 


man as a possessor, but knows that, | 
Eddy says on. page 468 of | 
infinite | 
Mind and its infinite manifestation, | 


In one of the gospel! accounts of 
this incident we are told that it was: 


have been quite possible for this boy | 
to have given up part of his small | 
hoard and to have kept the rest for | 
he | 


he would have, 
‘Satna the’ joy of seeing his slender 
|store used even to the meeting of the 


Never » 
afterward could he doubt that infinite | 


we not believe that he wouldinot have 
changed places that day with anyone’ 
The joy of being | 
the instrument, even ‘in a small and. 
insignificant: way, of Love’s bounty’ 
transcends all other joy, and brings | 
to the individual the understanding | 
of that in which true — really ~ 


- Cliristian Science is teaching men 


This is because | 


' SCIENCE 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
. Rooms throughout the world. 


_ It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren’s, India Bible 
MN obs 6 bnd eds 06 ba eeaees . 5 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Warren's India Bible paper.. .3. 


Full leather, _ stiff 
(same paper and 
cloth edition) 


cover 
size a3 


Morocco, pocket edition 
{Oxford India Bible paper) 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6 


Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Warren’s India Bible ve 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and , 
Fren 
Cl Awdiwesbheetvusdeusa $3.50 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 5.50 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 


Morocco, pocket edition. 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid. on-~ either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
‘be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian’ Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


iad THE 3 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

BOSTON, U. S. &. 7 


Sole publishers of a!) authorized 
_ Christian Science literature 
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k ake the Nalecs Do sha Works 
YOND q -stion the Newberry scandal thas occasioned 
revulsion. against. the notion that the 


ng nan great sums of money tan properly be per- 


ncn with anybody’s selection for public 


‘- ‘opu pinion has been aroused to a new appre- 
n of , the vag that the toleration of such expenditures 
lead rich one conclusion: that public offices will be 

h only. Popular governtnent will become 
thinent by the well-to-do. The property qualifica- 
al oa h steadily discountenanced by the American 


re governmental organization, will have been | 


forced into it by prevailing conditions. That 

y, all this will follow if something be not attempted 

1e vay of correction. And so people are beginning 

ne nder the situation, irrespective of Senator New- 

9 see if some corrective cannot be discovered. 

re face to face with the question, How shall the big 

ca Rca paigns be-fimanced if the candidates or their 

| es hot to be permitted to contribute all the 
” ‘th seems to be required? 


‘pm there is felicace on all sides that the. 


p for money to. meet the so-called necessary 
s of campaigns based upon wholesale publicity 
crease instead of diminishing. As the Boston 


i ae 


1% nit we 
att, 


“even for the ordinary cireularizing of the 
s. has been doubled by making the nomination for 


end on a primary election in which all the voters . 


2 articipate, instead of on a convention composed 
| Dz paratively small number of delegates. 
for a,nomination is no less. formidable than the 
for. election. Often it is mofe,arduous. Then, 

ne extension’ of the ballot to‘women, doubles the 

y doubled burden for the candidate. Merely to 

sry man and every woman whose name is on the 

1 glist with a postal card announcing bne’s- candi- 
yo ‘ma ty involve an expenditure of many thousands of 
rs. What the cost would be if, to the sending of 


er through the mails, were added the cost of the ad-, 
ments that are ordinarily freely sprinkled through | 


ly and weekly newspapers, and the cost of hiring 
5 “Sertding speakers about in the effort to put zest 
“po ical rallies, and the hiring of bands, and the 


1 . 


ig of catriages for taking inactive or reluctant voters 
h aie it is not easy to say. The only sure’ thing 
2 is that it would be always large, with a tendency 


: “ay ‘ 

» shall. all these sistihalecents be met? Where 
ton oy not allowed friends And political sympathizers 
ote to provide the means, tlie state has in 
“di insté ces attempted to do it.. Same states issue 
al ‘state mts; of the qualifications alleged by the 
us candidates, but, in the éffort to be fair to all, these 


ld he s already pointed out, in an able discussion of . 
‘su bje , the opportunity for spending increased. 


The cam-. 


den of finding a remedy tipon the government. 


the union. had numbered” throughout 


. 


of Nis every means to, win the notice of the voters, 
it would be only in the nature-of things that the voters 


would ‘be stirred to find out something about the candi- 


dates for themselves. Under such conditions, political 
campaigns might be less picturesque than some of those 
in which ‘the ‘candidates actively bid for notice: Like- 
wise they might raise less dust. But in their’ clearer 
atmosphere the voters might be able to see better just 
what they were accomplishing. . In any event, candidates 
who wére nat. particularly mene would have some 


The Organization. of Non-Manual: Labor 
| A SRECIALLY interesting development at the present 
time,.in the Labor world, using that term in its widest, 
‘sense, is* the Fapid way in which non-manual Labor is 
being organized in several countries. In Great Britain, 
the Middle Cldsses Union, formed some two-and-a-half 
years’ ago, is making the most remarkable progress. At 
the first annual conference of the union, held in London 
last summer, it, was shown that twelve g ene previously 
the country 140 
branches. . At the time of the annual conference there 
were more than twice that number ‘of brariches and new - 
branches were being formed ‘at the rate of fifteen a 
,month. 
‘One of the strongest claims of the Middle Classes 
Union to support is its non-party character. Although 
largely concerned with the protection of the inter- 
ests of the middle. classes, the ideal which the union 
sets before itself is essentially a national one, It is 
forever concerning itself ‘with the solving of the many’ 
great problems of the day; always seeking to secure that 
the betterment of one section of the community Shall not 
be obtained at the expense of another. : 

For some time past, the union in Great Britain.has 
been concentrating its influence on an effort to secure 
the utmost degree of national economy, and it has already 
succeeded in effecting economies and in bringing about. 
more economical régimes in many directions. At the 


' chance. A $ 


present time, undoubtedly one of its most effective: activi- , 


ties is the selection of candidates for.municipal councils 
and ‘local authorities of all kinds. These candidates are 
pledged to present the aims of the union, and it is in- 
teresting to note:-that at the last’ municipal elections, out 
of 264 “candidates put forward by the’ Middle Classes’ 
Union, no fewer than 250 were returned. Lord Askwith, 
its president, had indeed every reason to declare, as he 
did recently, that “the Middle Classes Union has undoubt-- 
edly come to stay.” It advocates an ideal which every 
day that passes shows to be more desirable; namely, the 
‘deepening and, broadening of the cooperative effort 
among all. classes. 

One regrettable iharactéristic of the difficult period 
through which almost every’country has been. passing on 
the way to rehabilitation is the tendency to place the bur- 
As Lord 
Askwith very justly remarked, such an attitude inevitably 
leads to an ever greater development of bureaucracy. It 
is just here that the work of the Middle Classés Union 
is particularly useful. 


Then what is being Aone | in Great: Britain by the ° 


’ _ 


tory at ‘Turin, with a staff reduced by 5000 and the hours 
of work ‘cut ‘from eight to six a day, is able to show a 
greater productivity than under the old: régime. Every- 
where, in fact, the confidence wltich is~frequéntly ex- 
pressed in Italy that; as far as relations between Labor 
and Capital are concerned, a new era of stability has be- 


_ gun, would seem to be fully. justified. 


The Fifth Pan-American Conference 


IN NO part of the world, perhaps, is greater interest 
felt in the rrogress of the Conference now being held in 
Washington, at which it is hoped.a coniplete agreement 
“will bé reached ‘upon. all problems affecting the. Pacific 


_ and Far East, than‘in the twenty republics of South and 


Central America, which are not represented there. . The 
peoples of these. countries, of whom.there are” ‘approxi- 
mately 100,006,000, while deeply concerned with the, 
subject of future wars and armaments generally, perhaps 
more particularly hope for an understanding which will 
safeguard, their coast line along the Pacific, extending 
nearly 10,000 miles from the northern boundary of 
Mexico to the Straits of Magellan. In Chile alone some 
40,000,000 people live in the sections. adjacent to: the 
coast, and the commerce carried on jn ships which call 
at tlie Pacific ports amounts to almost $1,900,000,000 
annually.<.And yet, with these vast interests. at stake 
there has hot been, so far as is known, a word of protest 
or complaint because representatives from: these republics 
were/not invited to take part in the deliberations of the 
Conference. One could hardly imagine a more sincere’ 
testimony to the solidarity of the Asian: republics, 
established and perpetuated in the Pan,Amefican Unioh, 


than this readiness on the part ‘of the so-called Latin- | 


American members of that. union to accept, without 
demur, the leadership of the United States. 

A definite movement has been started to arrange for” 
. the convening, perhaps seon after the conclision of-the 
present Conference of the Fifth International Confer- 
erice of: American Republics. . It is proposed. tg include 


in the agenda of that meeting the consideration, with a: 


view. to asinaninious indorsemeént,’ of the conclusions of: 


the Conference. on. the’ Limitation -of. Armament and on, 


‘Far Eastern Questions. It may: there be determined, * 


_ in’ the light of present events, whether the twenty-one 
republics “represented shall.continue to work together in- 


that sohdarity which has been proved so- beneficial to all 
concerned, or whether théir efforts shall be diyided and 
their policies. be pursued separately and selfishly. _ 


~“~ 

consists, in. its highest sense, in that mental discipline 
and training which fits a man to undertake any study he 
may desire to. undertake, or circumstances ‘render neces- 
sary he should ‘undertake. The nation of experts may 
obtain quicker results at first, but the nation broadly edu- 
cated. and mentally disciplined will outdistaace the ex- 
perts in the long run. 

Nevertheless, the time has undoubtedly arriv ed when 
a Study of economics is highly desirable. Th€ only point 
to be greatly insisted upon is that it should be entirely 
subsidiary to other studies. The danger of attaching an 
excessive importance‘to the study of economics is to be 
clearly seen in the work of many labor societies and 
organizations, like the London Labor College, for in- 
stance, which place this study in the forefront of their 
educational program. There can be no question that 
Bolshevism, anarchism, and all other forms of extremism 
are today, just as they were some 150 years ago, at the 
time of the French Revolution, the result of that “little 
knowledge” which is a “dangerous thing.”’ They are the 
result of an acceptance of a certain political theory by one 
not im a position to bring to his.study the modifying in- 
fluence of a general education. No one can justly upder- 
stand economics who does not understand something of 


the classics, something of history, something of literature, 


something..in fact, of what used to be called the humani- 


. shire, aad Bérkshire conibined. : 
‘for the: old. order ‘of landowner, with vast, éstates;, pi ae 


- No, meeting of the Pan-American. Conference has * 


. been held since the year I9I0. At that: meeting, which 
took place in Buénos Aifes,' it was decided to hold the 
fifth conference in Santiago, Chile, at a time'to be. deter- . 
mined later. 
ing in 1914, but the coming on of the ‘war. caused an, 
indefinite postponement. -Muclr has, taken | ‘place since” 
that.eventful year, but it may be said’ With ‘confidence, 
that none of the.events whiclishave. combirted to ‘alter. the - 
map of. the Old: World so greatly have catised the chang- 
ing of a single boundary line on the Western Hemispt ere, 

It-is hardly conceivable that the peoples: of South. and 
Central America can-be unmindful of, this,” Surely they * 


seein the éontinuance, of such av beneficent solidarity a_ 


Plans had already been nade. for the, meet-= ~ 
.~Board. of Trade, and ‘of ’a»spécial court tovdeciqe thé - 


“question: af a forty-four-hour week. 
een sinteresting, 6% Judge Beeby’s boatd. has re- 


New ; South. 


oF 


< governtyent: railway miefi. Moreover; when the 


 Tesser sense'ot responsibility for t the presefit> 


ties, all of which enter so largely into every phase of | 


political economy. The study of economics is a great 
desideratum, but the general advancement and :broaden- 
ing of . as a whole, 


A 


NEARLY two million acres of land’in Great Britain iid 


Iteland have been sold by one firm of auctioneers alone 
‘during the last four years. 


‘The acréage is equal to that 
of. Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Buckingham 
It‘is'a sign.of.the times,~ 


rapidly passing away, and instead of. thent-there is.com-: 
. ing-a néw drd¢gr. with smaller “holdings an. perhiips ‘a: 


_ thing in England’sharpens - ‘a'mjan’s perception. #f the duty 


he’ owes- to: his neighbors “it is the ‘privilege’ oF heldiag . 


a bit of land, and the new owners are likely to find ‘their 
path-less rosy than did their predécessors. “The ct¥ 0 of, - 
the taxation of land values i is nt dead ;. itis ‘only stifled 
for awhile... > * 4 | te ai Rn: eee 
ea , eC Atty 
UNxInD: Exitics: of. the’ present Labor goveérliinent in: 
Wales déelared, that ‘the necessity fora, 


majority. in the “Hotise was’ the reason: why 
‘the legislator, ‘became - Judge Beeby, president: ‘bf “ 


If. so; ‘hes Yeaatah 


have 
duced f the basic. wage ‘and’ Judge’ ‘Béeby’ pe on 
has“ refused. to grant a+ forty;fourthour week’ *to all” 
slater 
for Labor, tapped sharply on ‘the knuckles of : board»: 


Jlidge Beeby remindéd, the Minister! that: a 


Asa much greater. 
: -desideratum:.. 7 im 

iy “ ME gat 
Pe - Eaitorial’ Notes.” : a can 


Bat. ifvatiy=..” 


My Beeby, 


yar, 
e? 


“and the court, and inv¥ited these. bodies -te reconsider twor® a Me 
eae 


court could not Be. subject tothe Girections orate minister’: ? ag 
The latest’ move’ in this industrial drama, or eéinedy; has. ee 
been ‘the anriouncement of d legislative measure:to“abolisit % : 8 
the board and put the basic wagé back on’ its’ Gl level." a 


ere ents have been allowed to assume unwieldy pro- 
Hons, and it is in their nature to make as imposing a 
= ti tion, of the qualifications of candidates who are 
for p blicity more than for an office, as they make for 


. Middle Classes Union is being done, to a varying extent, 
in other countries, although the continental organizations 
are clearly léss national in aim., Italy,’ Gerniany, Bel- 


Satisfying ‘guaranty agaitist-aggression:; “THe early meet- .* 
ing now planned may indeed be the first. Tepresentative._ 
gathering of any group -of nations - with commer 


« anid dates who seriously offer thethselves: for. public 
_ The inefficacy ‘of ‘such a method’ for bringing 
indic ates to the attention of the voters suggests the 
“that the problem cannot be.'solved merely by 


oan 


| gt affair out of ‘the hands of the candidate and - 


frie ids and putting it’into the charge of the com- 

uty. Public efforts to give the candidates their full 

ure of publicity are likely to prove as costly, in the 

is private efforts. Besides, they -kring their own 

ia Beet of extravagances, and they do not altogether 

te private activities, which’ are usually carried on 

— “every candidat@ to make himself. intimately 

mi 2) Pall voters, the aspirants and their friends’ ‘feel 
© effort nor expense can safely be spared. - 

yas this idea is the driving force in campaigns, 


/ a? 


ae 3° 


et bse this animiating idea should be abandoned? 
ose pe, instead, the idea should become common that 
yur sn of getting information about the candidates 
ld be ‘taken from the candidates and put upon the 
_, What then? Obviously the candidates would 

ed to spend so much money? as they do now. 
op iid their friends, ° 
ai ie 96S in laws to prevent them from spending for 
purposes. Perhaps it might be found desirable 
It expenditures: by candidates and their agents 

ds illegal, leaving the voters, Which is to say the 

the expense of whatever election activities 

mt ‘be really necessary. . Then it might appear 
rly so many halls, and speakers, and Carriages, 


sand not nearly so much printed matter nor 


rE saps, as have heretofore been .cus- 

» are, actually of any use to either the 

or Possibly all the requirements 
ie th er r ing the public as to the men or women 
pak s of official public meetings in each district, 
: a neal -Rewspapers, ‘shortly before the 
Tis - of the candidates to be voted for, with 
nary c the career and associations of each. 

he voters would be made responsible for the 

y for enabling them to choose intel- 


mr cag Pd 
wet S “ge 
candidates. © 


ane 


ion bof son because . they. would 


vanishing, but the system of “go slow," which had gained. 


sly. Spurred by the notion that it is incum- — 


f ‘ica to see how they can be made-léss expensive. 


Moreover, there would ‘be . 


¢s for public service could be met by 
idates as speakers, suppleménted* by the’ - 


or is ~The proceedings: | 
ea rly ‘in line with the American theory. 


gium, and Switzerland have already formed their societies 


of non-manual workers, and progress is being. made, in 
the organizatron of an international federation. 


The. Labor Situation in Italy 


WwW HEN the so-called metal w orkers’ strike was at its 


height, in the September of 1920, it was insisted, in The 
Christian Science Monitor, in spite of the many reports’ 


to the contrary coming out of Italy, that the whole move- 


ment was purely economic and had little, if anything, to. 


do with Bolshevism. It is perfectly true that there was 
then: much evidence of Bolshevist activities. F agtories 
were being seized. by workmen everywhere, and in the 
agricultural districts land was being appropriated by the 
peasantry.- On all hands, in fact, there was evidence of a 
general upheaval. At that time, Mr. Giolitti_ was Prime 
Minister, and he adopted a strange method of dealing 
with the situation. He scandalized manufacturers and 
capitalists everywhere by inclining, apparently, to the 
most unreasonable extent, to the side of the workmen. 
When, for instance, the great Fiat factory at Turin. ap- 
pealed to him to use force to prevent the workmen taking 
possession of the works, Mr, Giolitti declined. And in 
many other instances applications from employers “for 
similar protection was met with a similar refusal.. Mr. 
Giolitti advised manufacturers to turn their:factories over 


much as they pleased. It was a dangerous policy, but 
the end appears to have justifjed the means. . In the case 
of the Fiat factory, for instance, the attempt: of the work- 
men to run the business ended, within a very short time, 
in a complete breakdown, and similar failures throughout 
the country. went to convince the Italian workman, .whe 
acted in a majority of cases against his better: judgment, 
that such a régime was doomed-to failure. ’ 

‘The collapse of the metal workers’ strike was fol- 
lowed by an-effort on the part of the government to meet 
the reasonable demands of Labor, and although. very 
little-of a definite nature has resulted. ftom these efforts, 
the fast few months have: seen.the steady growth of the 


. cooperative spirit‘as between Capital and Labor and the 


‘final-discrediting of Extremism. The latest reports on the 


) situation. show Italy steadily getting back to work. There 
7g still a very great deal of unemployment, but that the 


> 


industrial situation is being stabilized cannot be doubted. 
All this does not mean that Labor has been simply cowed 
into submission. On the contrary, the trade unions, with 


the Extremist element largely. eliminated, are steadily | 
‘consolidating themselves, and are in.a. more prosperous 
‘condition than they have been for a. long tinte. 


‘Pérhaps the most hopeful aspect ‘of. the: situation 


“ however, is the quality of..the labor which the Italian 


workman is putting out. Not only is Extremism rapidly 


‘Ya foothold in. Ttalian industry, as in the industries of 
uf - other: countries, is beitig eliminated. ‘Thus the Fiat: fac- 


/ 


- t0 the workmen, and allow them to do for the time very © 


- education sliould include 


economic, geographical and political relations to consider 
and pass upon’ the conclusions of the Armament Confer- 
ence. <Its action might be almost accurately forecast. . 
There are, however, many? other. ‘questions to come 
before the Santiago conference. besides . the questions 
affecting~world. peace and the settlement of ‘the prob- | 
lems of. the “Pacific and the Far: East. “It will be pro- 
posed, for one thing, to reach a- definite conclusion: as 
to the+ pali¢y ofthe governments. converned © ‘toward 
revolutionary. and. de facto’ governments: There \are_ 
_financiat and commercial problems ‘to be solved,. having 
to.do with tariffs.and matters of exchange. The wis-' 
dom. of ‘adhéring to’ the League of. Nations, despite the” 


isolation: .of the United States, will no doubt be dis-. 


creetly discussed by the southern republics, as will the 
problems-of Haiti, the Dominican Republic; . Chile, Peru, 
and Nicaragua. ~ Then there is. fhe status of Mexico, 
always a matter of concern. Again the old question 
may~be propounded as to whether Mexico. shall be, re- 
garded. as a’ Pan-American country. ~Also.there is to 
be considered the new relationship of. Canada to the 
western, world, It is said to have -been the hope’ of 
Elihu Root; as. long ago as. 1907;. to reach.a common * 
understanding between “the American republics on the 
one hand, and Canada and Great ,Britain on the other, 
by which Canada might be made:the link to complete 
the solidarity of the great territories extending from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic. -In such:a union there would 
be represented much of the progress and much. of the 
intensive purpose of peoples of the western world. 


~ Ecénomics and Education 


° 


THE point insisted upon in the course of a-recent / 


address in Boston by Dr. William T..Foster, director of 
the Pollak Foundation, to the effect that programs of 
“more study, of fundamental 
economy,” is a point well taken. It is perfectly true, as 
Dr. Foster: declared, that whilst most colleges require a 
knowledge of many subjects “which perhaps go per cent » 
of the students’ will never use again,” not the slightest 
knowledge of economics is required. _ Like. all questions 
dealing with education, however, the matter is by no 
means a simple one. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, it ° 
is safe to say that\neither Dr. Foster nor. anyone else 


could have usefully advanced stich a ‘plea, at any rate 


as far ‘as the great mass of the people of any country 
was concerned. The study of ecdnomics cannot be un- 
dertaken without a fundamental acquaintance with many 
other things, and Dr. Foster himself would be the first 
to admit that perhaps every one of those apparently use- * 
_less subjects, a knowledge of whichis at present required: 


by college | authorities, is necessary to a just. appreciation : 


of economics, even if the student never thought of them 
again after leaving college. ' 
The fact is, of course, that edutitticin #5 not simply 


is or chiefly a a matter of acquiring a knowledge of facts. It 


-The-average . Atstralia 


* precedence. 


wil] “almost, errety, prove a boomerang. ‘at the ‘ext. 
élection? : : 3 


‘WuHeEN. Stowe Helle: 


‘ 4 sar i 


the bain of the. Dukes! toe. 


"s sy 


Buckingham and Chandos, was sold at an extraordinarily } 


low figure, the. purchaser: said that he would: presefit..it 
to thé British nation. 


phant to an already ufwieldy herd; but it has welcomed 
the suggestion that-Stowe might be turned: inito’a great? 
new public.school: *Dr..Cyrtl Norwood, the headmaster 
of Marlborough, has recently’ emphasized the urgent 


‘need of supplementing the crowded public schools. by <a 


new fotndation; and Stowe, though requiring drastic 


‘Since then the nation. has re | 
snot thé ‘slightest intention of adding another white ele-.. 


alterations, has .magnificent rooms for class purposes, . - 


ample boarding actommodation. atid extensive grounds, 
Given a “head” 
Rugby, and Dr. Pollock, now Bishop of Norwich, did 
fdr Wellington, and: one can see Stowe. becoming a 
poiverful yet. w elcome riv al to the older foundations. 


TESTIMONY placed. before the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate has shown that the motion pigy 
ture industry of the United States is rapidly declining: 
“Great fortunes,’ it was stated, “are no longer being - 
paid to movie stars, but many of: the latter finance their 
own productions,’ being compelled to borrow money for 
the purpose. The crux of the complaint, however, lies in 
the statement that “‘large sums of money are being taken 
from the country by prodticers of foreign films.” As 
the motion picture industry in the United States is -still 
four times as gréat as 1n all the rest of the world, there 
seems, to be ljttle room for faultfinding. If, moreover, 
producers really mean anything when they claim that art 
has much to say in the work of the motion picture stage, 
then that stage should be as free and as open to the 
world as is the theater devoted to the spoken play. 


Tue Order of Merit; which King George has.awarded 
to Sir James Matthew Barrie, has a distinction above 
‘Other distinctions, in that it confers neither title nor 
‘Sir, James’ place on the list of the Lord 
Chamberlain is not affected in the slightest degree by 
the fact-that he may now add the. letters “‘O.M.” fo his 
name. Ae is in rare and excellent corhparty with Lord 
Morley, Ford Bryce, Thomgs Hardy, : George -Otto 
Trevelyan, Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. Balfour, Lord Hal- 
dane, and others whose “merit” was knowmand approved 
before it was officially recognized ; and with them-he can 


stand above any of the doubtful wha bie: _ prece- 


_ dence may ewe: 2 


who. would do what Arnold did for ’ 


- is not greatly concerned’ ata, a gory yy 
disagreement betw een court and minister, but any, attempt’ a 
to coerce 6r punish’a court or tq. niaké a court's. decisions... a ; Pe 


depend upon: thé point-of view of the minister’ it power * ee ~ ey 4 


